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PLEASE ADORESS REPLY “ATTENTION OF 


TO THE CAR OWNER: 


I 

I wish it were possible for me to meet you personally, to say on 
directly to you some of the things I would like you to know. 
t 

If you could conduct an investigation as to which tire commands in I 

the greatest good will of its users I honestly believe you would find it nois 

to be the FISK. “ea 





In the first place, the tire is a good one. I not only think nee 
that but I know it. It is built to a high standard. The quality and | havi 
construction are right and the types of FISK TIRES are generously over- duct 
sized. 


While FISK TIRES are sold through’ dealers only, we have a big feed 
chain of our own branches, one hundred and forty of these being so dis- ‘a 
tributed that all dealers in the United States are within quick reach 
of Fisk fresh stock. 


Each one of these branches is in charge of a Fisk man who is on 
his tip-toes to see that all dealers and users in his territory are 
pleased with FISK TIRES. i thar 


In direct distribution facilities and in our attitude to our 
Gealers and to you who use tires, we have a place distinctly our own. Tam 


In volume of production and in years of experience we are 
among the small group that leads the whole tire industry. 


I personally have seen, in my twenty years' association with ells 
The Fisk Rubber Company, its business grow from two-thirds of an acre of Reg 
floor space to thirty-one aores of floor space and from an annual busi- eel, t 
ness, in 1900, of less than $90,000 to very close to $50,000,000 in 1919. . 


Our Iieal, - To Be The Best Concern In The World To Work For 
and The Squarest Concern In Existence To Do Business With, - is a true 
indication of our aims and policies. 


Ask your dealer about Fisk Tires. sie 


Very truly yours, 











4 


4 
Vice President & Gen'l Manager. 
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( . ranks first in value of beef 
| among all the states of the 
try. Situated as it is in that 


ea of the country producing 

sed so largely for stock feeds, 

well adapted to beef produc- 

{ specially to the fattening of beef 


most important requirement for 


profitable beef production is cheap 
feed, that is, cheap relative to other 
places where beef may be produced. 
An example will better illustrate what 


] Illinois usually raises about 
the same amount of corn as Iowa, but 
produces only half as much beef and 
p rk. This is due to the fact that corn 
in Illinois normaly sells for two or 
three cents per bushel more than in 
Iowa, on account of its closeness to 
the Chicago market. Stating the same 
thing another way, the price of corn 
in Iowa is usually lower than in Illi- 
nois, due to its greater distance from 
market, and because of its lower price 
a much larger proportion of it is fed 
to stock and shipped to market in con- 
form. Relatively cheap feed 
efore the prime cause of Iowa’s 
the leading role in beef pro- 


densed 





is the 
having 
duction. 

Discussing beef production in this 
brief article, I shall not attempt to 
take up all of the different types of raising and 
feeding practices found in Iowa. I shall rather pre- 


sent t subject in the light of farm records ob- 
tained by the farm management section of the Iowa 
agricuitural experiment station in two different sec- 
tions of the state. In the summer of 1914, nearly a 
thou i farms were visited in adjacent parts of 
I wk, Grundy and Tama counties, and a busi- 
ness statement covering inventories, receipts and 
expe! was secured from each farmer. In the 
sul of 1916, a similar study was made on more 
than § farms in the southern part of Warren 
count The two areas are very different as regards 
soil, topography, price of land and type of farming 
usu followed. The Blackhawk, Grundy and 
T yuinty area is quite representative of a large 
part of the state, having fairly level land nearly all 


of which may be cropped. The Warren county area 
considered typical of a large part of south 
centr lowa, where the land is rolling to hilly, and 
the best farm practice requires from a third to a 
half of the farm in pasture. Land of this latter type 
sells at about half the price of the former. 
Regardless of the conditions mentioned-—kind of 
Soil, topography, price of land, etc.—beef production 
usua has an important place in the system of 
in Iowa, and every farmer is asking him- 
self the question, “What place should beef produc- 





Nor ve in my farm business, and what type of 
be luction will add most to the profits of my 

studies in the two areas referred to above 
Se bring out a few points in answer to these 
questions Altho the studies were made in two 
ul areas of Iowa, and in different years, yet 
It is ognized that results might be somewhat 


: in other years, due to market conditions. 
The following table includes records from 965 
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farms in Blackhawk, Grundy and Tama counties, 
grouped according to the number of cattle in pro- 
portion to the total live stock. In order to compare 
farms having different amounts and kinds of live 
stock, it is necessary to have a unit of comparison. 
In the table below, three mature hogs, seven sheep, 
or one hundred hens were considered the equiva- 
lent of a mature cow or steer. 


PER CENT OF LIVE STOCK AS CATTLE. 


(Blackhawk, Grundy and Tama Counties.) 





Per cent of live 
stock as cattle. 


land per 


number cattle 


on farm for year. 





> 

> < 
$2008 THAN OU 6 iecisccacsas 201 16 
On Er ee Ce eae ea 201 25 
MRR nada ag wkend aa ee ia 191 34 
SOT he vcswiie hale dae Saws we 195 42 
Se ee ONO od ck éadioniaawes 198| 52 


In the first group, where less than 50 per cent 
of the live stock was cattle, the average labor in- 
come was $486. The labor income steadily declined 
as the proportion of cattle increased. With more 
cattle, somewhat more of the land was kept in pas- 
ture. The additional land in pasture was doubtless 
of as good quality as the land in crops, as shown 
by the value per acre. The increased pasture in 
the lower groups had only a slight effect in decreas- 
ing profits. The principal factor was more cattle. 

In this area the main type of beef production is 
the buying of feeder cattle and fattening them for 
the Chicago market. Of course, nearly every farm 
has a few cows from which calves are raised and 
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eef Cattle on High Priced Lanc 


By H. B. MUNGER 


fed out with others purchased. Some 
farms maintained breeding herds and 
raised all or a large part of their cattle. 
The following table gives a comparison 
of groups ol 
proportions of the cattle 
chased. Only farms are included where 
beef production was a major part of 
the farm business 


farms where different 
were pur 


PER CENT OF CATTLE 
PURCHASED 


Per cent of cattle 
purchased 


=,|Labor income 


None $ 62 
1 to 20 : 142 
21 to 40 . a oe 293 
iia au 287 


Over 40 


The average labor income of the 
group of farms showing no cattle pur- 
chased was but $62, while the farms 
buying more than 20 per cent of their 
cattle received a profit of nearly $300. 
In other words, maintaining a _ breed- 
ing herd of beef cattle and raising 
rather than buying did not prove prof- 
itable 

It should be said that the latter part 
of the year for which this survey was made was 
not a good cattle market. This was responsible in 
part for the decreased profits on farms with in- 
creased numbers of cattle. Altho for this particular 
year cattle were not as profitable as other lines of 
farming, yet the buying and feeding of cattle proved 
better than maintaining a breeding herd. It seems 
logical that the practice of buying would normally 
be more profitable because of the fact that cattle 
raising requires that a larger part of the farm be 
used as pasture. This practice was shown in a pre- 
vious article to be less profitable on high-priced land 
than the production of crops 

Similar tables follow, showing the relation of the 
cattle business to farm profits in Warren county. 
This study was made in the summer of 1916, and 
covered the farm year of March, 1915, to March, 
1916: 


PER CENT OF LIVE STOCK AS CATTLE. 
(Warren County) 


. Bate 
Per cent of live S o& & 
stock as cattle. 8 asics 
So O08 29 
3s O 8/83 
as qa anmi>§ 
Less than 30 eee ; $ 43 28'$ 122 
30 to 49. 372; 33) 120 
coches ot ecg IE EE eee 344) 43) 117 
70 and over 351) 47) 105 


io 


| 


There seems to be no great difference in the labor 
incomes of farms in Warren county having differ- 
ent amounts of cattle. There is a tendency for the 


labor income to decrease in the first three groups, 
but in the last group there 


(Concluded on page 915) 
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Buying Foreign Bonds 

AST quantities of French, Belgian, British 
and German bonds are being sold in the 
United States. Even the corn belt farmer, who 
hitherto has not considered buying bonds of 
any kind, is considering buying foreign bonds 
on the assumption that the present exchange 
rates permit buying at a great bargain. Per- 
haps these bonds are a great bargain, but we 
venture the opinion that before they go much 
higher than they are at present, they will goa 
Jot lower. This unfavorable foreign exchange 
rate is not so temporary an affair as some 
people imagine. The French, Belgian and Ger- 
man currencies are not only depreciated in re- 
lation to our money, but they are also depreci- 
ated in relation to gold. They have too much 
unsecured paper money in these countries, just 
as we in the United States had too many green- 
backs at the close of the Civil war. It took 
fifteen vears for us to make our greenbacks 
their face value in gold, and we had 
working on our undeveloped _re- 
sources in the shape of the unmined fertility 
of the Mississippi valley. The British also 
have undeveloped resources which they will 
probably exploit during the next ten or twenty 
years, and very possibly English money will be 
back te par again by 1935. The French, Bel- 
gians and Germans, however, are up against a 
much sterner proposition. There is a bare 
possibility that they may be able to make their 
paper money worth its face value in gold by 
1940, but they will not be able to do so unless 
they work with much greater fixity of purpose 

than they are doing at the present time. 
And so we say to our readers, go just a little 
They may bea 


worth 


side vast 


slow on buying foreign bonds. 
great bargain at present prices, but isn’t there 
a chance that they will be an even greater bar- 
In the mean- 
time, there are a number of good, reliable Uni- 
ted States bonds which will return just as good 


gain a year or two from now? 


-an income, altho they do not carry the specu- 
lative feature. Liberty bonds are a decidedly 
high-class investment, and if you want some- 
thing that will give you a little higher yield, 
there are ten or fifteen railroad and public 
utility bonds of high quality. 


Time for Hog Prices to Advance 
E HAVE now reached the time of year 
when hog prices should advance. The 
packers believe in advancing prices at this time 
of year, in order that they may pay storage 
charges on their cured products and make a 
little profit in addition. A shortage in hog re- 
ceipts thruout March and April generally en- 
courages an advance in prices. 
The packers evidently made a miscalcula- 


WALLACES’ FARMER 
tion in the price which they paid for hogs last 
January. They apparently were figuring at 
that time on sufficient credit being advanced 
to Europe to maintain a strong export demand 
for hog products. In late January or early 
February, the European buyers of hog prod- 
ucts seemed to decide that it should be pos- 
sible for them to buy their hog products to 
better advantage if they managed the situation 
properly. Foreign exchange dropped and an 
atmosphere of gloom was assiduously culti- 
vaied. Exports of hog products have been 
relatively small ever since January Ist. 

To what extent is the situation the result of 
strategic maneuvering on the part of Euro-- 
pean buyers? What will be the influence on 
the price of a possible shortage of hog supply 
during the next six months? It rather appeals 
to us that while Europe may be temporarily 
fairly well stocked with hog products, that she 
will have to come into the market again with 
big orders in the rather near future, and that 
at that time she will find that the supply of 
American hog products is not as large as she 
had thought. There is a very real chance for 
a considerable rise in hog prices. A serious 
shake-up in the business world will possibly 
prevent such a rise. So also might a very 
large and unexpected supply. 

Present indications, however, are for strong 
hog prices thruout the summer. Barring pos- 
sible temporary weakness in late May and 
early June, the price should rule considerably 
above the $15 level which recently has been 
prevailing. The present unusual activity in 
the industrial world, the high prices paid to 
laborers, and the high prices received for such 
commodities as pig-iron, crude petroleum, etc., 
would indicate that hogs at the present time 
should be selling for at least $17 a hundred. 





The Register Versus Mr. Hoover 


HE Des Moines Register still insists that 

Wallaces’ Farmer Mr. Hoover a 
“bum steer’? when we told him how to increase 
hog production. The Register is not willing 
to take Wallaces’ Farmer’s word for it, but it 
seems to have absolute faith in Mr. Hoover and 
his word. Therefore, we will let Mr. Hoover 
answer the Register. 


gave 


In the last paragraph of Mr. Hoover’s an- 
swer to Wallaces’ Farmer, which was published 
in the Congressional Record of February 24th, 
and which is referred to on another page of 
this issue, he says: 

“That the stimulation was successful and 
important results effected for the war is shown 
by the following increase in exports of pork 
products during the fiscal vear [fall of 1918 
to fall of 1919] while the arrangement was in 
effect, compared with that previously export- 
ed. Pounds exported fiscal year, 1917-18, 
1,737,103,220; pounds exported fiscal year 
1918-19, 2.944,308,936.” 

We trust the Register will be satisfied with 
the positive assurance Mr. Hoover thus gives 
that the policy of stimulating pork production 
brought satisfactory results, and was not a 
“bum steer.” 

The Register does not yet catch the point to 
Wallaces’ Farmer’s criticism of Mr. Hoover, 
or if it does, it insists on ignoring it. That 
criticism can be put in a few words: Mr. 
Hoover wanted more hogs. To get them he 
entered into an agreement with hog producers 
to see that they got a certain price for hogs 
marketed in the fall and winter of 1918-19. 
Relying on Mr. Hoover’s promise, farmers 
greatly increased hog production, as is shown 
by Mr. Hoover’s own testimony. Having got 
the increased production, Mr. Hoover did not 
keep his agreement. If he had said frankly 
that he could not keep it, no one would have 
complained very much; but instead of being 
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perfectly open about the matter, he undertook 
to juggle the figures, thinking the farmers 
could be fooled. He repudiated his promise. 
Is a man who is capable of doing a thing 
of that sort worthy to be considered seriously 
as a candidate for the presidency or any other 


high office? : 





Beet Farmers Mean Business 
\ JORD comes from Michigan that sugar 


beet growers are making a determined 
stand for a more just price for their bects, 
It is reported that eight thousand of them 
have signed an agreement not to plant beets 
this year unless there is a fairer division of the 
profits between the farmer and the sugar fac- 
tory man. The planting season is only two 
months away, and two-thirds of the Michigan 
beet growers are organized for business. 

The farmers say that their profit on a ton 
of beets last year was 81 cents, while the manu- 
facturer’s profit was $9.89 on a retail price of 
13 cents a pound for sugar, but it is selling at 
16 to 17 cents. They are asking now a price 
of $12 a ton for beets on a basis of 9 cents a 
pound for sugar wholesale at New York, and 
they ask for an increase of $1.40 per ton for 
every cent of increase in the New York price 
of sugar over 9 cents. They say that the 
manufacturers made a net profit last year of 
$9,353,093, while the farmers who grew the 
beets made a profit of but $805,012. 

The Farm Bureau Federation is leading the 
fight in Michigan. It will be watched with in- 
tense interest. 





Don’t Be Afraid to Enter the Corn 
Yield Contest 


OME men are neglecting to enter their corn 
in the Iowa yield contest because they fear 
that in case their corn lands toward the bot- 
tom that means their neighbors will make fun 
of them. Please remember this: No one ex- 
cept yourself need know how your corn yields 
unless it happens that your corn is among the 
top five or ten, And in that case you will be 
proud to have every one know what fine corn 
you have. 

In case your corn is not among the high 
yielders, you will be informed by letter as to 
just what it did yield, but there will be no wide- 
spread publicity to cause you chagrin. The 
purpose of the contest is to discover the grow- 
ers of high-yielding strains, not to give unde- 
sirable publicity to the growers of low-yielding 
strains. 

There is nothing to be afraid of. Send 
eighteen pounds of your seed corn, together 
with $10, to W. R. Hechler, secretary of the 
Iowa Corn Growers’ Association, at Ames. 
Get this in right away; you will be too late 
after April 10th. 





Foreign Exchange and Gold 
Shipments 


_eachaiee AMERICA and Japan have re 
ceived from the United States nearly 
$200,000,000 worth more of gold during the 
past year than they have shipped to the 
United States. It is now reported that one 
way in which these countries get gold is to sell 
French and British exchange in New York for 
gold and then ship. For the past year the 
New York banks have apparently been willing 
to give these countries gold in exchange for the 
French and British exchange. 

Now, however, that our gold reserves 4 
becoming so much reduced, that the Federal 
Reserve banks feel it necessary to increase = 
terest rates to unusually high levels, it would 
seem the part of wisdom for these New York 
banks to stop this practice. 
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The Test at Hand 


HE testing time has come for the Ameri- 
7 can Farm Bureau Federation movement. 
The child has been born. Almost thirty 
states have become members. In round num- 
pers. the American Federation will have $200,- 
000 to spend this coming year. 

The leaders are now confronted with the 
ry practical task of setting up a real busi- 


ve 

ness organization which will represent the busi- 
ness interests of the Farm Bureau members. 
At the meeting in Chicago a definite program 
was outlined for the executive committee to fol- 


low. It provides for the establishment of some 
six different bureaus under the leadership of 
trained experts. The work of establishing 
these bureaus speedily is now squarely up to 
the executive committee. 

The practical work of the Farm Bureau 
has been slow in coming to a head, because 
until the Chicago meeting, March 4th, the or- 
ganization was really regarded as temporary. 
Now it is permanent; and the members thru- 
out the country will be impatient of unnec- 
essary delay in organizing it upon a thoroly 
businesslike basis. 

The executive committee and officers of the 
Federation have a wonderful opportunity be- 
fore them—the greatest that has even come 
to a like body of men. They can make the 
Farm Bureau the most powerful organization 
in the United States. They have the backing 
of the leading farmers of the country. They 
have the money. Their first job is to look 
about carefully and find thoroly trained ex- 
perts capable of heading these different 
bureaus. 


Three Visitors 

A COUPLE of weeks since, an Iowa sub- 

scriber came into our office. He said 
that he had sold his farm, taking back a mort- 
gage for more than half of it and taking 
cash to the amount of something over $20,000. 
He and his wife were moving to town, and 
this cash and the mortgage represented the 
they had to live on. The question was 
how to invest the cash so that it would bring a 
rate of interest. During the week 
previous, they had from time to time talked 
with a solicitor who was selling stock in a cer- 
tain packing company. The night before, he 
and his wife had talked it over and had about 
concluded to invest in this company when his 


money 


good, fair 


wife said: “Suppose you go down and talk 
Wallaces’ Farmer.” This explained his 


presence in our office that morning. 

We told him of the manner m which these 
various companies were promoted, of the dan- 
ger in investing in them, of the chance that he 
would not get “back his money; and we sug- 
gested that if he really wanted to get into the 
packing business, he would do far better to 
buy stock in some of the big, established pack- 
ing companies, which had records for paying 
dividends and the stock of which could be sold 
We think he 


any business day of the year. 

concluded not to invest. At least we hope so. 
A couple of days afterwards a subscriber 

from northern Iowa came into the office. He 

came to ask about an insurance company, the 


stock of which was being offered for sale by 
lici in his neighborhood. We talked the 
hole matter over with him and tried to make 
Plain the methods which these folks followed, 
and why the chances were all against him if 
he put his money into this enterprise. After 
talking for about fifteen minutes, it developed 
that he had already bought $20,000 worth of 
stock in thi scompany. This represented most 
of his savi ings. 

We asked him why he had allowed himself 
id be persuaded into it. In reply he said: 
Mr. W allace,.I am almost sixty years of age. 
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I have worked hard all my life. 
I have I have dug out with these two hands. 
I have seen other people apparently making 


Everything 


that I had 
and this 


easy money. It seemed to me 
right to some of this easy 
seemed to be a good way to get it.” In this 
case it was easy money for the other fellow 
and not for our friend. He may get back 
a part of it. We don’t know. 

“A week later, another visitor came into our 
office. He is one of the 
farmers Iowa, an old-time of Wal- 
laces’ He said he wanted to make a 
confession; that he had been roped in to the 
extent of several hundred dollars by a stock 
salesman; that he knew better, but neverthe- 
less he had been caught. He said that this so- 
licitor and a local man from town had driven 
out to his farm in an enclosed sedan car; that 
they had presented their proposition, and be- 
cause the day was cold they had all gotten 
into the car to talk it over. It was nice and 
comfortable there; they had good cigars; and 
before he realized what he was doing, he had 
signed up for some of their stock. He sup- 
posed the money was gone for good, and we 
suspect he guessed right. 

It’s a great game—for the other fellow. 


money, 


brighest young 
reader 


Farmer. 





Iowa Land Values 
HE Bureau of Crop Estimates 
Iowa soa farm land as worth an 
average of $255 an acre in March of 1920, 
compared with § $192 an acre in March of 1919. 
Iowa has approximately 30,000,000 acres of 
improved farm land, and on this basis it 
would seem that the capital wealth of Iowa 
has increased during the past year by about 
$1,500,000,000. 

In 1880 improved farm land in Iowa was 
worth around $23 an acre, in 1890, $27; in 
1900, $43; in 1910, $96; in 1912, $106; % 
1916, 15 53; in 1917, $1 ret in 1918, $172; i 
1919, $192, and 1920, $255. Since the war 
began in 1914, farm land in Iowa has been 
pushed up enough 
extra 30 
against the average bushel of corn raised. 
This extra 30 cents land charge, combined 
with the labor and machinery 
charges, means that the price of corn on the 
average farm, one year with another, 
will have to run close to $1 a bushel. If corn 
sells for less than 90 cents a bushel, one year 
with another, on the basis of December farm 
valuation, it is reasonable to anticipate either 
reduction in farm labor wages, in farm land 
values, or in both. 


reports 


price so as to place an 


cents a bushel overhead charge 


increased 


Iowa 





Farmers Helping Themselves 
A SOUTH DAKOTA subscriber writes: 


“T had thought some of not-renewing 
my subscription, not because I do not consider 
Wallaces’ Farmer a good paper, for I think it 
is one of the very het, but because of an article 
which appeared some months since, which 
you suggested that farmers could not expect 
anyone else to stand up for them if they did not 
stand up for themselves. That article got on 
my nerves. I don’t blame you for not mixing 
any more politics in your paper than is abeo- 
lutely necessary, but I do think you owe it to 
your subscribers to show them a way out of the 
rut whenever you can, and, of course, we must 
do our best to help ourselves. But I decided 
tonight, while milking the cows, that I could 
not afford to be without Wallaces’ Farmer, and 
you will find my check enclosed for three years’ 
subscription.” 

We fear our friend misinterpreted the article 
to which he refers. Certainly Wallaces’ Farm- 
er has never shown any hesitation in standing 
up for the farmer’s interests or in trying to 
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point out to him what he could do to help him- 
self. We do not know the article to which our 
subscriber refers, but we suspect that it devel- 
oped this thought: That the time had come 
when farmers must learn how to play the busi- 
ness game, just as other interests have learned 
how to play it. The farmer is the only man 
who goes ahead and produces without inquiring 
as to the demand for his products, or as to the 
price he is going to get. Any manufacturer, 
storekeeper or wholesaler broke on 
any such policy. The only farmer 
has not gone broke is that his land has been 


would go 


reason the 


increasing in value, and he has lived far more 
economically than other people have been will- 
ing to live. As land prices settle down onto a 
productive basis, the farmer must adopt the 
same sort of methods which men in other lines 
of business have found to be necessary, or he 
will be forced out of the 

Hence we say that farmers have got to learn 
how to help themselves. We do not mean by 
this that they should not look for help to their 
agricultural papers or wherever they can find 

but they must adopt the same policy in 
looking after marketing that they have adopted 
in looking after their production. In the past 
the farmer has been an individualist. He has 
depended upon his own right arm and clear 
head. In the future he has got to join with 
other farmers in an aggressive organization— 
not a political organization, but a business or- 
ganization, whose chief purpose it will be to 
promote his business interests in the way of 
securing fair prices and just conditions in state 
and nation, something which the individual 
farmer can not do alone. 


game. 


He must put up his own money to make - 
own fight. There has been too much of : 
tendency to lean upon the state and n: ition 
for appropriations. This was all very well so 
long as the chief purpose of farm organizations 
was to increase production, because the con- 
suming public got more benefit out of increased 
production than the farmers themselves ; but it 
is all wrong when the chief purpose is to get a 
fair price and good conditions for marketing. 

This is what we have meant when at times 
we have said that the farmer must learn how to 
help himself, and we don’t believe our corre- 
spondent can find any fault with it. 





The Turning Point in High Prices 

HERE are many that from 

now on the price of manufactured goods 
will tend downward rather than upward. For 
the past nine months, manufactured goods of 
all kinds have been selling outrageously high, 
proportionately higher for the most part than 
farm products. But now there are signs that 
the turning point will soon be reached. The 
exports of gold from the United States, the 
rise in the interest rates, the fall in the indus- 
trial securities on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, are all signals that manufactured com- 
modities have just about reached their height, 
and that from now on the tendency will be 
downward rather than upward. It may take 
nearly a year for the influence to be felt in 
retail channels, but it is already being felt in 
wholesale trade. It would seem a good policy 
for farmers to buy promptly what goods they 


indications 


are likely to need during the next three or four 
months. Thereafter, unless there is a very 


marked change in the situation, it should be 
worth while to buy deliberately, in the expec- 
tation that prices of manufactured products 
will be gradually tending downward. 





LITTLE more time spent in gathering 

information upou which to base an opin- 

ion will save a good deal of time in presenting 

that opinion clearly and forcibly—and it is 
likely to be much more worth presenting. 
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HE article, “What’s the Matter With the Farm- 
} er?” which appeared in our issue of February 
} 13th, has stirred up the forces which have been 
planning to make Mr. Herbert Hoover the next 
President of the United States. It was criticized by 
some of the daily papers which seem to be definitely 
committed to the Hoover propaganda, and it has 
brought an answer from Mr. Hoover himseif. This 
answer from Mr. Hoover affords such a beautiful 
illustration of his methods of evasion that in justice 
to the farmers of the country it seems necessary 
to deal with it It is an astonishing answer to come 
from a presidential candidate. 

It will be remembered that in the article, ““‘What’s 
the Matter With the Farmer?” we said that 
Mr. Hoover more than any other one man was re- 
sponsible for starting the dissatisfaction among the 
farmers of the country. This was said simply as 
an explanation of one of the reasons why there is 
such widespread dissatisfaction among farmers. 

It seems that this article in Wallaces’ k'armer 
came to the attention of Senator Gore, and he pro- 
ceeded to have it printed in the Congressional Rec- 
ord, the daily publication which reports all the pro- 
ceedings of congress. 

When Senator Henderson read the article, he 
brought it to the attention of Mr. Hoover, and on 
February 23d Mr. Hoover addressed a letter to Sen- 
ator Henderson, and sent him certain reports issued 
by the Food Administration. This letter and the 
accompanying documents were printed in the Con- 
gressional Record. In his letter, Mr. Hoover said: 
“One statement (referring to the article in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer) is absurd on its face; the other, re- 
lating to hogs, can easily be demonstrated inaccur- 
ate by the actual documents.” He then went on 
to say: 

“The approach of the armistice and a sharp fall 
in forward prices of corn caused the plan (he means 
the plan of making good his thirteen-to-one promise 
on the price of hogs) to break down, because farm- 
ers naturally interpreted the falling corn to mean 
ultimate falling hogs, and a panic in marketing 
started. The live stock committee of farmers was 
summoned to meet in Washington to consider the 
whole situation on October 25, 1918.” Mr. Hoover 
submits with the letter the circular issued October 
26th, dealing with the price of hogs. 

Now from the foregoing it is very clear that Mr. 
Hoover wishes the people to believe: (1) That 
a@ panic in marketing had started and something 
had to be done to stop it, and (2) that the meeting 
held in Washington October 25th was called to deal 
with this emergency, the inference being that this 
was the first meeting of the committee to deal with 
fall hog prices. 

The fact is that the first meeting called to con- 
sider the matter of putting in force the thirteen-to- 
one corn-hog ratio was held on September 24th or 
25th, and is reported in a document issued by Mr. 
Hoover on September 25, 1918, or a month before 
the October meeting, which he seems to want peo- 
ple to believe was the first meeting. It is not neces- 
sary to republish this document issued September 
25th. It is only necessary to say that it bears on 
its face the clear evidence that Mr. Hoover did not 
propose to carry out in good faith his thirteen-to-one 
promise, but intended to juggle the figures in such 
a way that he would seem to be carrying it out 
when in fact he was not. 

This report which was issued September 25th was 
followed by a report issued October 2d, which re- 
veals still more clearly the purpose to evade the 
promise; and this in turn was followed by two docu- 
ments dated October 3d, dealing with the same 
matter. Why did not Mr. Hoover send all of these 
documents along with his letter to Senator Hender- 
son for publication in the Congressional Record? 

Mr. Hoover says: “A panic in marketing started.” 
When did this panic start? 

On July 1, 1918, the average price of hogs at Chi- 
cago was $16.40. They advanced gradually thru the 
month of July, and on August Ist the average price 
was $19.05. During the month of August the aver- 
age price dropped as low as $18.65 on one day, but 
swung back promptly to $19, and from August 28th 
until September 5th, the average price was above 
$19. On September 6th the average price was 
$18.95, which was the lowest price during the month 
of September. It advanced to $20.40 on September 
16th, and on September 28th, the date when the 
report of the September 25th meeting first became 
Senerally known, the average price was $19.80. 

Now note what happened? The average price 
of hogs in Chicago on October Ist was $19.50 Then, 
as the news of what Mr. Hoover was trying to do 
got out, hog prices started on the toboggan. They 
fell steadily until on October 24th they reached 
an average price of $15.85, a perpendicular drop of 
$3.65 per hundred in twenty-four days. That was 
the result of Mr. Hoover's September meeting. No 
wonder he «voids mentioning it. Naturally, he would 





like it to be forgotten. He caused hog producers to 
lose millions of dollars, with no corresponding ben- 
efit to consumers. 

Mr. Hoover would have congress believe that this 
“panic in marketing’ came from the approach of 
the armistice. Nothing of the sort. It was precipi- 
tated by Mr. Hoover’s effort to avoid keeping his 
promise, as brought out at the September meeting 
which he carefully refrains from mentioning. And 
it was this terrific slump in prices and the roar of 
indignation that went up thruout the country which 
compelled Mr. Hoover, in the meeting held on Octo- 
ber 25th, to abandon his efforts to juggle with the 
thirteen-to-one corn-hog ratio and to abandon all 
pretense of making good on that ratio. 

In the third paragraph of his letter to Senator 
Henderson, Mr. Hoover says that the committee 
recommended the abandonment of the thirteen-to- 
one plan, as it could, “under the new conditions” 
only work out to the disadvantage of the farmer, 
and recommended the substitution of a minimum 
price of $17.50 per hundred. The only “new condi- 
tions” were the disastrous conditions following the 
September juggling with the matter. The commit- 
tee evidently agreed to Mr. Hoover’s revised opinion 
because, as many of them have since stated, it was 
evident that Mr. Hoover did not propose to keep his 
promise fair and square, and they thought the only 
thing to do was to get the best out of him that they 
could. 

In the meantime, when the news of the action 
taken at the September meeting got spread about, 
various live stock associations, agricultural papers 
and other protested in the most vigorous way. For 
example, a special meeting of the Corn Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association was called. This is the 
strongest organization of stockmen in the central- 





In a recent issue of the Congressional 
Record, Mr. Hoover answers Wallaces’ 
Farmer and tries to show that he acted 
fairly in fixing hog prices in fall of 1918. 
But in his answer Mr. Hoover tries to 
humbug congress just as he tried. to hum- 
bug the farmers. If Mr. Hoover had lived 
up to his agreement the hog producers 
of the corn belt would have received 
$50,000,000 more for the hogs marketed 
from Oct. 1, 1918, to March 1, 1919, than 
they actually did receive. But the thing 
that really hurt the farmer was not the loss 
of money, but the deliberate effort to de- 
ceive him—to play him for an ignoramus 
who would not see how he was being 
worked. 











west. The president of the association, Mr. Sykes, 
was a member of Mr. Hoover’s committee. Pro- 
fessor Evvard, of Ames, was another member of 
that committee. Both Professor Evvard and Mr. 
Sykes were present at this meeting of the directors 
held on October 22d, and after reporting their expe- 
rience at the September meeting of Mr. Hoover's 
committee and talking the whole matter over, the 
following resolution, which both of them endorsed, 
was adopted by the directors: 

“Resolved, That the representatives of this asso- 
ciation who attend the meetings called by the Food 
Administration to still further consider the price of 
hogs are hereby instructed to insist that the hog- 
corn ratio adopted by the Foud Administration, No- 
vember 3, 1917, be carried out in good faith and in 
accordance with the original intent; and that all 
promises direct and indirect, made hy the Food 
Administration for the purpose of stimulating pro- 
duction, be made good in both letter and spirit. If, 
because of changed conditions, the Food Adminis- 
tration finds it impossible to make good its prom- 
ises, then our representatives are instructed to state 
that the farmers and stockmen we represent will 
abide by whatever must be done to win the war and 
feed our people; but respectfully ask to be excused 
from further council in the matter until the Food 
Administration secures whatever authority it may 
need to carry out in absolute good faith any agree- 
ment it may enter into. The representatives of this 
association are further directed to express to the 
Food Administration our sincere belief that the 
policy it is now pursuing will inevitably tend to 
reduce not alone hog production, but agricultural 
production of all kinds.” 

This was not the only protest. On October 16th, 
a mass-meeting of farmers was held at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, and the Nebraska State Board of Agricul- 
ture, in Bulletin 263, issued a report containing the 
resolutions adopted, which include the following: 

“We do insist that a promise to us should be kept 
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just as inviolate as promises made to men in any 
other occupation. We do not believe that our goy. 
ernment would permit any of its representatives 
to let their promises, either expressed or implied, 
become merely scraps of paper.” 

It would not be difficult to gather together a large 
number of similar protests which went up from the 
farmers of the country. 

Mr. Hoover, in the fifth paragraph of his letter, 
says: “Finally, it can also be noted that the average 
price of hogs for the year, October 1, 1918, to Octo 
ber 1, 1919, was very close to $19 per hundrog 
pounds, and it represents the full ratio in all the 
predominant hog and corn states. The farmer 
realized fully $2.50 per hundred more than he has 
realized this season in an unassured market.” 

This is typically Hooveresque. The impression js 
given that he controlled the market from October 
1, 1918, to October 1, 1919, and therefore made good 
his promise, notwithstanding all of the criticism 
which had been made. What are the facts? 

Mr. Hoover did not control the market during 
1919. His control ended about March 1, 1919. From 
October 1, 1918, to March 1, 1919, while Mr. Hoover 
was controlling the market, the average price of 
hogs at Chicago was $17.64 per hundred. From 
March 1, 1919, to September, 1919, when Mr. Hoover 
had no control over the market, the average price 
of hogs was $19.97 per hundred; and yet Mr. Hoover 
calmly claims credit for these higher prices which 
followed immediately after his control ceased 

During the month of February, 1919, the lowest 
daily average price of hogs on the Chicago market 
was $17.50 and the highest daily average price 
was $17.93. Mr. Hoover’s control practically ended 
with that month. Note what happened: The 
price opened on March Ist at $17.51. It began w 
climb immediately. By March 11th it had reached 
$19.17, and from that date climbed steadily until on 
March 3ist it was $19.69. In April the average 
price was lowest on the Ist, $19.90, and reached 
$20.91 on April 24th. In May it was never below 
$20, and reached the top of $21.21. In June, the 
low price was $19.76 and the high price $21.39 
Could there be a better illustration of the injustice 
farmers suffered thru Mr. Hoover's control of hog 
prices? How thoroly the trend of prices after he 
stepped out of control discredits all of his talk 
about his great trouble to keep up prices. 

We have dealt with this matter at such length 
simply because Mr. Hoover invited it himself when 
he sent his letter and documents for publication in 
the Congressional Record. He challenged there the 
correctness of statements made by Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, and it seems to us necessary to prove that he 
was wrong. 

There seem to be a great many innocent people 
whe think that this talk of Mr. Hoover for Presi- 
dent is the result of a spontaneous demand spring- 
ing up all over the country; that he is being sought 
by people who would like to get away from domina 
tion by partisan politics. The fact is that there is 
abundance of evidence to show that for consider- 
ably more than a year past there has been orgal- 
ized effort by strong forces to make Mr. Hoover 4 
presidential candidate. As far back as January, 
1918, Edward Price Bell, correspondent of the New 
York Globe and the Chicago Daily News, cabled 
from London a dispatch which we quote as follows: 

“A strong article will appear tomorrow on Her 
bert Hoover, by Sir William Good. Among other 
things Sir William will say: ‘I shall be greatly sur 
prised if Hoover is not some day President of the 
United States.” 

In an article published in the March, 1920, issue 
of the magazine, Reconstruction, Alfred W. McCann, 
a well-known New York food expert, says: “Many 
months ago, Tom Wilson, of Wilson & Company; J. 
Ogden Armour, of Armour & Company, and Theo 
dore F. Whitmarsh, president of the National Whole 
sale Grocers’ Association, informed me on different 
occasions that they intended to support Hoover for 
President.” 

Mr. Hoover's letter to Senator Henderson, and the 
documents he submitted in support of it have beet 
republished in a sixteen-page pamphlet, and this is 
being sent out to papers all over the country No 
name appears on the pamphlet, and there is nothing 
to show who is going to this expense, but ev jently 
it is someone who is not unfriendly to Mr. Hoovers 
presidential aspirations. 

When he was twenty-two years of age, Mr. Hoovel 
left the United States, and until 1914 spent his time 
in foreign countries, promoting engineering and mit 
ing enterprises of one sort or another. He has bee® 
very successful financially, and understands the 
methods of big business. As a presidential candt 
date, no doubt he would be very satisfactory to the 
large business interests. The farmers of the cour 
try, however, have already had enough experien® 
with him to know that he is not the man they walt 
in a position of power. 


eer tr ow 
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FARROWING TIME 


in the life of swine. At no period 

in the life of a pig is the danger 
from loss greater, and from the stand- 
nt of the sow this is her most try- 
- hour. Hence to prepare diligently 
for ftarrowing time is to fortify against 
heavy losses, and insures that the 

dable misfortunes be reduced to a 
minmum. Swinemen of experience 
have long since learned, thru hard 
knocks in most instances, that the 
time to put in long hours to the best 
advantage is at the time that the new- 
porn are brought forth. 

The brood sow that is to occupy the 
center of the stage at the time of far- 
rowing must be properly fed and cor- 
rectly managed during the period of 
pregnancy, else the results at farrow 
are likely to be disappointing, this re- 
gardless of how ‘much devotion is 
shown to duty at this interesting time. 
Take good care of but do not pamper 
the brood sow that is carrying young. 
Provide good feed, the kind that expe- 
rience teaches is splendid for the pro- 
uction of good, strong and healthy new-born pigs. 
Do not overfeed, and thus make the sow too fat 
and sluggish. One can feed pretty heavily, particu- 
larly toward the latter stages of pregnancy, if he 
has been careful to induce plenty of exercise, the 
sort that develops the ruggedness of the sow, and 
particularly the kind of exercise that develops the 
legs as well as the muscles of those parts that are 


Prin the lite time is a crucial time 


pe 











concerned in the bringing forth of the litter thru’ 


maternal labor. 

We now approach farrowing time. What shall we 
do? How shall we manage and feed the farrowing 
sows, this so as to get good results? Fortunate is 
he who has a breeding record, or who has had the 
foresight to mark the sows’ coats with shears or a 
clipper by weeks during the season of breeding. 
With the breeding date at hand, we can figure very 
closely to the actual farrowing date, adding 112 to 
114 days, preferably the former, so as to be sure 
to have the date early rather than late. 

If the sows’ coats are marked by weeks, a differ- 
ent mark for each week of breeding, say on the left 
shoulder the first week and on the left middle the 
second week, and so on, it is only necessary to know 
the week in which breeding started, and then to 
add sixteen weeks, looking to those with the left 
shoulder mark for first attention, then a week 
later take care of the “left middle” marked ones. 
Both scheraes are good, and if not practiced this 
year, then they may be kept in mind for next. 

Now get the sows up in individual quarters prop- 
erly prepared for their reception. It is best not to 
get the sows separated too early, better three to five 
days before than longer. 

Too long confinement makes the sows fretful and 
irritable, and they often want to climb out of their 
forced enclosure. If the sow is gathered in just a 
few days previous to the looked-for event, she soon 
feels the promptings of the motherly instincts that 
impel her to prepare the nest and make all in readi- 





ness for the expected pigs. 

Tl whole question of community versus indi- 
vidual houses might here be raised, but the im- 
po thing to be considered is to segregate 
in single pens the individual sows, whether 
these pens be of the one kind or the other. 


For those fretful sows that do 
best by themselves, it is wise 
the individual house— 
hose quieter ones that 
do well in close proximity to 
of their kind may well 
to the big house. 
Continue the feed as dur- 
ing t few weeks previous, 
less of course this feed has 
poor nature, when it 
sable to change to a 
ation, more good be- 
by the change than 
During the last sixty 
[ pregnancy the major 
Portion of the litter is laid 
wn, something like 90 per 
the dry matter of the 
Piglets in utero or womb be- 
Ing in this period, hence 
on why a change to 
ter ration late in the 








De iS so advantageous. 

t iers may be placed to 
£e on two or three 

“tes, raising them about 

fight inches from the floor, 

and « 


Xtending them out eight 


By JOHN M. EVVARD 








Proper care at farrowing time is an essential in producing healthy litters. 


to twelve inches from the wall. A 2x4 or a 2x6 is 
good for fender making. Fenders are best built on 
the removable plan, so they may be taken out to 
make more room when the farrowing season is over. 

Ample space to each sow is to be strongly urged. 
We like the pens to be at least 6x8 feet in dimen- 
sion, but prefer sizes running up to 8x10 or 10x12 
feet. Too small a pen, especially for the larger 
sows with the big litters, is bad business. The pen 
had best be too big rather than too little. 

Now watch the sows closely for the signs of far- 
rowing—restlessness, nest building, changing dis- 
position and milk production. On good brood 
rations the milk will usually appear from six to 
thirty hours before the farrowing hour, but on poor 
rations this sign may be entirely absent until a 
considerable period after farrowing, much to the 
chagrin and loss of all concerned. 

Try to be on hand at the time farrowing starts, 
or shortly thereafter, and lend assistance if neces- 
sary. Some sows are better off let entirely alone, 
but others are better when helped. If the night is 
cold, the pigs may need protection, in which case 
they may be removed one by one, as they come, 
dried off, and later returned with the bunch for 
suckling. It is a good scheme to let the first pig 
hang around a while until the sow gets its odor and 
understands what’s up. If the pigs are all taken 
away, without the sow getting a chance to smell 
them, or to feel and enjoy their kindly pull at the 
teats, there is a chance with certain sows that they 
may disown their pigs, or at least show a marked 
inclination to be unfriendly, and perchance fero- 
cious. If the pigs all come normally, and have been 
removed, dried and warmed, they may all be re- 
turned and put with the sow, or brought back for 
frequent nursings—about every three or four hours 
is right for the periods between feedings. 

In warming the pigs, a wooden or steel basket of 
comfortable size, lined with gunny-sacks on the 
bottom and sides, is splendid. Place in the center 
thereof an earthen jug which has previously been 
filled with warm water, around 100 to 120 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The pigs will gather roundabout this 
jug, warm, cosy and attractive as it is, with much 
enthusiasm, snuggling close to the welcome sides. 





Market hogs cannot be produced profitably unless pigs get a good start at farrowing time. 


On real cold nights an extra precaution 
to prevent chilling consists of cover- 
ing the basket with a porous burlap, 
taking care not to impede the circula- 
tion of fresh air too much. 

Some folks use warm bricks in the 
basket. Others use a barrel, filling 
same half-full with straw, lining it 
with burlap and placing on the top of 
the straw a burlap sack floor, and 
warming with bricks or water-jug, or 
other handy means. All of these 
schemes are effective. 

Gilts naturally are prone to give 
more trouble in farrowing than the 
older sows, experience with the older, 
tried ones being a valuable and splen- 
did teacher. The risk with the young 
sow is the greater, but under good 
management it is surprising how few 
losses one experiences. Sven under 
the very best of systems, however, 
it happens that an occasional sow will 
sicken and die on account of parturi- 
tional difficulties. A normal sow will 
bring forth a pig every ten to twenty 
minutes, or even faster than that, 
there being marked differences in these respects. 
If the sow delays half or three-quarters of an hour 
without bringing forth a pig, once the initial birth 
has occurred, it is well to consider an examination, 
altho much depends upon how the sow acts. 

Persistent labor pains without results, if con- 
tinued for a long period of time, make one sus- 
picious, and this condition demands attention usu- 
ally. It is pretty difficult to lay down any hard-and- 
fast rules; much depends on the sow and her re 
actions, as well as upon the abilities of the attend- 
ant. Our scheme is to avoid too early interference, 
feeling that it is better to be a bit tardy than to 
attempt to render unnecessary assistance, which 
may do more harm than good. 

In case assistance is rightly indicated, the first 
efforts should be directed toward finding the trou- 
ble. If by the insertion of the well-washed and 
cleaned hand, it is ascertained that the pig is pre- 
sented rightly for delivery, preferably head first, 
altho the rear presentation is considered as near- 
normal, and repeated straining does not bring the 
youngster forth, it is then well to apply the remedy. 

One can use the forceps, or the wire snare, but in 
simple cases when the head is coming first, and the 
labor almost brings forth the pig, we prefer the 
simple bent-wire scheme. Take a wire, clean, hard, 
and preferably bright, at least eight inches long, 
better a foot or more, and about the thickness of a 
six-penny nail. Now, at the end, turn up a hook 
of about a quarter to a half inch, sharpening the 
turned end. Do not make the hook too long. 

Insert this hook carefully, protecting the point 
and the bent portion with the forefinger, around 
the end of which is bent the loop, extending same 
forward on the finger. Then place the hook thru 
the mouth of the pig into the lower jaw, pointing 
same downward, and pulling gently to make sure 
that the hold is a solid one. The hook is now in- 
serted substantially in the angle of the lower jaw, 
ready for the final gentle pull. Wait for the sow 
to help you, and when she nears the climax of her 
efforts, assist by gently yet firmly pulling, tak- 
ing care not to exert too much pressure so that 
the lower jaw will be pulled from its somewhat 
frail sockets, as this would avail nothing, and in 
the end one would lose his 
pig. and perhaps the sow. 

The forceps, rightly used, 
are a spiendid help, but one 
must be mighty careful not 
to lacerate or injure the sow, 
otherwise infection will gain 
a hold. The wire loop meth- 
od is splendid, in that it can 
be neatly encircled around 
the piglet’s head, and a much 
stronger pull can be exerted 
without injury to the sow or 
the pig. Extreme care must 
be exercised, however, in 
seeing to it that the tissues 
of the sow do not get under 
the loop as it tightens on the 
pig, else severe and unwont- 
ed laceration or tearing will 
occur, 

Sometimes much assist- 
ance can be given to the de 
livery by inserting the 
jawed forceps closed, with 
the paws pointing forward, 
and then when the sow is 
in labor to open the forceps 
gradually, and pull outward 
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‘at the appropriate time, thus causing the parts to 
relax or open, so that he piglet may follow in the 
enlarged open path of lessened resistance. 

If the pig is presented for delivery with its back 
first, try to push it back gently so that it will turn 
for a correct presentation. This is somewhat diffi- 
cult to negotiate at times, but patience counts for 
much. 

In case the sow farrows a part of a pig, one that 


the sow to eat the afterbirth. Folks used to think 
that if the sow ate the afterbirth that it induced 
her to eat her pigs, but usually the opposite is true. 

It is well to be sure that the sow has finished far- 
rowing before departing, particularly if there has 
been difficulty in the procedure. How are we to 
know when all the pigs have come? Just because 
the afterbirth comes is not a sure sign by any 
means. Sows will often farrow pigs after the pas- 


the less it sets them back. However, we have not 
often noticed that the marking of a pig, at what. 
ever age, had any marked detrimental influence. Wa 
have marked a good many thousands of pigs of al] 
sorts and ages without any serious trouble. 

The sow had best be allowed all the water she 
wants continuously. However, in regard to the 
feeding, much depends on the sow and how 
has been previously handled. As a general ruk 
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has decayed in the womb, it is necessary that the sage of the placental membranes or afterbirth. One is a good plan to continue with the same ration as ” 
remaining portion be removed. The expert handler who has had experience watches for a certain well- fed before farrowing, unless that ration was a poo; fal 
of the forceps may have some success in getting defined and peculiar shivering that the sow under- one, when it should be improved at once. If ths ¥ us 
the remaining residues, but much depends on their goes usually a few minutes after the last pig has is slow in coming to her milk, it is wise to give her or 
location. At best, unless the delayed part is close come. The beginner can watch for this, and learn fairly rich milk-producing feeds, of course in limiteg mé 
at hand, it is a difficult and hazardous task. The to know it by having seen, and thus be in position quantity, as soon as she will take them, using such ee 
veterinarian usually is of much service in these to recognize it in later cases. feeds as wheat bran, wheat middlings, meat mea} ae 
predicaments. To prevent the pigs from tearing each other about tankage, mixed with some milk. Warm slops mt 
When the afterbirth starts, it is not wise to at- the ears and face, as well as to better protect the quently administered, are advantageous in getting of 
tempt to pull it on out, but rather to give the sow udders of the sows, it is a good plan to nip off the the sow’s milk flow started. ha’ 
her time, and thus avoid the chance of breaking or so-called black teeth, both upper and lower jaws The sow that has an abundance of milk at the ant 
tearing it. And when it comes it is good practice to on cither side, using for this a pair of diagonal cut- very start is an entirely different problem. She ig abi 
allow the sow to eat it, in that it will stimulate the ting pliers, such as may be procured from any high- liable to have too much if one does not look out, ad 
milk flow, containing, as it presumably does, some grade hardware store at a cost of approximately a and hence it is well to keep her off feed for twenty- vie 
of the early precursors or chemical agents (some- dollar. This nipping is best done when the pigs four hours or even longer if indicated. Then start cor 
times called messengers), which, on entering the are very young, some time during the first few days, her gradually on corn grain, and in addition begi y 
bloodstream, go to the udder and initiate or at least or it can be done when the litters are marked for feeding the supplements very cautiously. Watch mo 
encourage the production of the sow’s milk, which future identification. the pigs and watch the sow, and act accordingly, dif! 
is so necessary and so vital to the successful rear- The marking of the litters is best done early, Each sow is a law unto herself, but if in doubt, the 
ing of the young pigs If the milk flow is at all preferably when the pigs are a day or two old. The make haste slowly. It is well to get her on a good not 
backward in starting, it is a good plan to encourage younger they are, the easier they are to handle and feed—a full feed in about ten days to two weeks. 30) 
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an advance of $25 a share. He had nothing to show 





much you want, hunt up the stock salesman, and, 


best of all, peace of mind for you. 


V 
eno 
STOCK salesman sat in the By E. B. WILSON without letting him talk to you any less 
“4 home of John Smith, farmer. He more, buy exactly the amount you resi 
was telling John all the glories have decided upon, and not one share incl 
and good fortune which would come Don’t buy “willow” stocks. You can put a willow post in your more. o* 
from investing in the stock of the fence row, but you know when you tamp it in And while you are thinking the mat- plie 
ee Sans Saapeny. that it will not last more than one or two seasons. ter over, go to some good busines ota 
ee After it has been there a while it will still look | #0 Who has not bought any stock ne 
the room, and, overhearing the con- aft : A in the company you are considering, not 
versation, paused to remark: all right at the top, but some day it will rot off at and who has not been approached by ted 
“John, I have worked hard for twen- the ground line and topple over. oucan puta any of its salesmen, and get a calm, int 
ty-five years to help get something well seasoned oak post in the same fence row, disinterested opinion of the contem- amc 
ahead, and you promised me last week and it will stand there, staunch and solid as a plated investment. And if there is T 
that before you bought any more land rock. It does not take long to grow a willow post. ever the slightest doubt in your mind, star 
f er anything else you would get me a2 It takes long years to grow the oak. Quick think it over another week, and talk mer 
iB good diamond ring. What about mak growing: short lived. it over with some other disinterested qual 
' ing good on your promise, John, be | persons. Don’t be in a hurry. loss 
oz fore you buy any of this stock?” During the past few years, much ala 
i But before John could catch his breath the stock for this re-purchase or re-sale agreement on the has been written about Wall Street as a place IS § 
i salesman was equal to the emergency and put in as part of the stock salesman, nothing in writing, where men gamble and sometimes lose fortunes bein 
rf {fcllows and I do not know that he would be any better off in stocks and bonds. But do you realize that thar 
“Mrs. Smith, please don't bother John about that if he did have, because that stock-selling “bird” the very highest type of business honor exists in beer 
It is a fixed rule with our company to buy a $500 has long since taken passage for southern Califor- the membership of the New York Stock Exchange, The 
diamond ring for the wife of every man who sub nia. But just ten minutes’ talk with his local bank where most of the standard stocks and bonds are whic 
scribes for $25,000 of stock. Just let me take care er, or his lawyer, or any good business man, would listed and dealt in? in t 
of that.” have caused this farmer to ponder on whether Mr. In a recent editorial, the Commercial and Finan- year 
John Smith bought the $25,000 of stock, without Stock Salesman ever intended, or ever could if he cial Chronicle is authority for the statement that, mat 
further objection from Mrs. Smith, and in about a did intend, to re-sell that stock at an advance of $25 ‘Nothing gets on the list (is bought or sold on the sult 
week the diamond ring was delivered to Mrs. Smith a share Stocks in new promotion companies do exchange) without having become somewhat ‘sea- Prot 
and so far the diamond is the only dividend or re- not advance $25 a share in six months; they usually soned’. by an actual earnings record; without a the 
turn which they have received from that purchase go down $25 to $50 a share. very searching inquiry into its substance, its pros- the 
Of course, when the salesman was getting around Another friend of mine was plowing corn one day pects, and the character of the parties behind it; ; In 
$3,500 in cold cash commissions for putting over last May, when a stock salesman approached him in without the light of publicity turned upon it, and Ing 
a $25,000 sale of stock, could he not well afford to the field, and put up the usual sales talk about his every member (of the exchange) who can furnish to it 
buy the good-will of the wife with a $500 diamond stock. The salesman had gotten out the subscrip- information being asked to do so; the investigation by t 
ring? tion blank, and was pushing his fountain pen into is as full and as stern as would satisfy the shrewd- gree 
And do you think Mrs. Smith would have fallen my friend’s hand, when the latter remarked that he est financier if he were asked to take hazards.” a CO) 
for this sop had she known how much commission thought he would talk the matter over with his wife If it were possible and practical to have a real stock are 
this clever salesman was getting? And she could before he bought. exchange in Des Moines, and the members thereof whe! 
have put a preventive doubt in her mind by asking “You won't have time to talk to your wife about were as strict and as particular about what was bett 
Mr. Salesman: “Say, how much do you get out of it,” shouted the stock salesman, “the last of this bought and sold thereon as they are on the New have 
this?” stock will be gone before noon today, and if you York Stock Exchange, how many of the promotion Fr 
In connection with a lawsuit which is now pend don’t take it now you will miss a chance to make stocks sold in Iowa during the past three years the 
ing in one of our lowa counties, it is alleged that a a fortune.” would be able to qualify for listing? Just a very cond 
dear old lady was shown certain nicely engraved And my friend signed his name on the dotted line few, and they would not be of the 1919 variety, be- thing 
securities by a stock salesman, and her attention for $10,000. cause they are not yet “seasoned.” ures 
: was directed to the fact that they were payable in This prompts me to remark that there never was You can put a willow post in your fence row, suc! 
h gold. And when she inquired as to what she could a time when a stock salesman would not wait a but you know when you tamp it that it will not Vig ol 
‘t do in case she needed money at any time, she was month and drive back across the state in his auto- last more than one or two seasons. After it has _— 
7 told that all she had to do was to take one or more mobile to see you, and, furthermore, if a stock is been there a while, it will still look all right at — 
fas ot the bonds down to the local bank ait any time, selling good when the first million is sold, the capi- the top, but some day it will rot off at the ground sar) 
ee and the bank would give her gold for them. And tal will promptly be increased another million or line and topple over. You can put a well-seasoned howe 
‘y some time after buying these securities, she did two, and just as many times as necessary while the oak post in the same fence row, and it will be ome 
¥ meed some money and did take one of the bonds _ selling is good. standing there, staunch and solid as a rock, for such 
t down to her local banker, and then she found out Consult your wife. But do it before you buy. She years after the willow post has sagged over and 1S gr 
+ that the bank was not cashing her bonds in gold or may not know any more and she may know less thrown its additional weight onto the oak post. It appli 
: any other form of currency And just a two-minute about stocks than you do, but I have a wonderful does not take long to grow a willow post. It does to & - 
? conversation with her banker, before and not after respect for a woman’s intuition, and it may save grow the oak. Quick growing, short lived! Mu 
+ she had bought, would have saved her countless you from making a fool investment. Don’t sign up Don’t buy “willow” stocks. The bark on the wil ng 
Bs, | hours of worry and probably money loss before you make Mr. Stock Salesman stay for dinner low may look a heap sleeker, smoother and pret “ag 
i A very wealthy farmer recently told me of hav- and put up his talk in front of your wife, and nine tier while the stock salesman is talking to you, but ig 
MF fing purchased $130,000 of promotion stocks during times out of ten you won't buy that day, and prob- any good, reliable banker or business man will be _ 
a the past year, on which he had paid down $15,000 ably never. You may not think there is much rea- able to peel off the bark with his jack-knife and aia 
: in cash, and given his notes for the remaining son or logic in her advice to let it alone, but in the show you the sap and porous pulp underneath. ment 
$115,000. It developed in the conversation that he course of a lifetime you will not miss many chances And if you have funds to invest, go to a reliable “ob 
had bought $60,000 of stock in one company, and to make a fortune. banker or security dealer, with a reputation ! sed — 
when I asked him why he had gone so strong in one Under no circumstances should you subscribe for on years of success, and buy some of the sturdy a 
company, he told me that he had originally bought promotion stocks on the same day the stock sales- oaks in stocks and bonds and mortgages The — 
$25,000 of this stock, and then the same stock sales- man talks to you. Notice I say the same day, and thick, rough bark on the oak may not promise s ich pn 
Man came along two weeks later and sold him not the first day, because it is a mighty good plan a big return on your money, but underneath you will = 
$35,000 more, under a promise that the latter would to sleep on it over one night at least. Then if you find a time-resisting, fiber stability that will m¢ > — 
be.re-soid before the subscription note came due, at are determined to buy, make up your mind just how safety of principal, sure dividends or inte t, and “al 
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SEEDING CLOVER AND GRASS 


By H. D. HUGHES 


growing @ smaller acreage of red clover during 
ent years than was grown ten and fifteen 
years ago. 
“ This* condition exists in spite of the fact that 
farmers Tecognize, as never before, the need of 
using clover or other legumes in the rotation in 
order that the yielding power of the soil may be 
maintained. The disastrous effect of growing corn 
continuously on the same field thru a period of 
years has been demonstrated in almost every com- 
2 Experiments carried thru a long number 
of years at several of the state experiment stations 
have shown that while thetmere alternating of corn 
and oats results in increasing the yield of corn 
about one-half over corn grown continuously, the 
addition of clover to the rotation has increased the 
yield of corn to about three times that secured when 
corn was grown year after year. 

The fact that fewer clover fields are found in 
most communities is due to two things, first, the 
difficulty of securing a stand of clover, and, second, 
the scarcity of seed, resulting in higher cost. It is 
not at all unusual for corn belt farmers to lose from 
30 to 50 per cent of the clover and grass seedings 
made for any one year, and in occasional years 
farmers over large sections will lose as much as 70 
to 80 per cent of the seedings. 

While the United States has not been growing 
enough clover seed to meet its needs, the general 
loss of stands thru a period of a few years, with the 
resulting decrease in seed production, has greatly 
increased the demand for foreign seeds. In fact, 
the demand has been greater than could be sup- 
plied. This has resulted not only in increasing the 
price asked for clover seed, but also in a lower aver- 
age grade of seed and in the importation of seed 
not at all suited to the conditions found in the Uni- 
ted States. Much of the clover seed being imported 
in recent years lacks hardiness, resulting in a larger 
amount of winter killing than previously. 

The difficulties met with in securing satisfactory 
stands of clover seem to go further back than the 
mere method of seeding, depth of covering the seed, 
quality of the seed, etc. Over 80 per cent of the 
losses of clover seedings are reported to be due to 
a lack of sufficient moisture in the surface soil. It 
is generally agreed that much greater difficulty is 
being experienced in securing stands of clover now 
than formrely, in spite of the fact that there has 
been practically no change in the average rainfall. 
The change has not been in the amount of moisture 
which falls upon the surface of the soil, but rather 
in the soil itself. As our soils have been farmed 
year after year, the amount of humus and organic 
matter has been worked out of ffem, with the re- 
sult that they have little ability to hold moisture. 
Probably nothing is more important in conserving 
the moisture than the humus and organic matter in 
the soil. 

Increasing difficulty will be experienced in secur- 
ing stands of clover until definite steps are taken 
to increase the organic matter in our soils, either 
by the use of barnyard marture or plowing under 
green manures, such as clover and rye. It has been 
acommon experience that good stands of red clover 
are often secured on the poorer portions of fields 
where manure has been used, while on relatively 
better soils seeded without manure the seedings 
have been lost. 

From two-thirds to three-fourths of the soils of 
the state are acid, and this 


[eo and adjoining corn belt states have been 


















eS ee. ee Eee eS a: 
Perfect Stand of Clover Can be Secured With Early Oats. 


have concluded that by far the most important con- 
sideration in seeding clover and grass is the nurse 
crop. On the experiment station fields we have 
repeatedly secured perfect stands of clover when 
seeded with early oats, such as Iowa 105, when we 
have failed entirely to get clover on exactly the 
same soil when the seedings were made at the same 
time and under identically the same conditions 
except that later varieties of oats were used, such 
as Swedish Select and Green Russian. The Iowa 
103 and Kherson have been almost as good as the 
Iowa 105, and the Early Champion has been better 
than the later varieties, yet not nearly so good as 
the Iowa 105. 

It has been said repeatedly that barley is the 
best nurse crop of all, and if we are not to distin- 
guish between the different varieties of oats, we 
would agree with this statement. We have received 
better results, however, from the early oats, such 
as I have named, than from the bearded varieties of 
barley, which give the greatest yield under our 
Iowa conditions, such as the Manchuria and Oder- 
brucker. 

Winter wheat and winter rye are generally re- 
garded as very good nurse crops, but we have not 
had them in direct comparison with the early varie- 
ties of oats. From general observation, however, 
we believe that the very early varieties of oats are 
safer nurse crops than the winter grains. In ordi- 
nary seasons, spring wheat is the poorest nurse 
crop of all. 

The method of disposing of the nurse crop is per- 
haps of as great importance as the kind of nurse 
crop used. Cutting the oats crop when in the milk 
stage has given as perfect a stand of clover as I 





have ever seen, when the seasonal conditions were 
sc unfavorable as to cause a loss of the clover seed- 
ings even when made with such varieties of oats as 
Kherson and Iowa 105, and the small grain allowed 
to mature. 

The very best conditions for clover and grass are 
secured by pasturing off the small grain. Pastur- 
ing may be begun almost as soon as blue grass is 
ready, usually about the 20th of May, and if sweet 
clover is being grown, excellent pasture can be had 
thruout the whole season. The addition of three or 
four pounds of rape to fifteen pounds of scarified 
sweet clover seed and three bushels of oats has 
sometimes improved the mixture. Red and alsike 
clover can be used in place of the sweet clover, but 
will not yield as much pasture the first year. 

While decreasing the rate of seeding the nurse 
crop has been of notable benefit to the clover and 
grass, it has not determined the success or failure 
of the seedings. Two bushels of oats have been 
about as good as one and one-half bushels, and 
noticeably better than three bushels. The yield of 
oats has been decreased about four bushels per acre 
by using two bushels of seed instead of three. 

When the nurse crop has been drilled and the 
clover broadcasted, the stand of clover has been 
better than when both were broadcasted. Drilling 
the clover in with the small grain, delivering both 
thru the same spout, is not a good practice. Clover 
has repeatedly failed when seeded in this way, 
while seedings made at the same time and under 
broadcasted or drilled in between the grain drill 
rows succeeded. When timothy is used in connec- 
tion with the clover, the practice of drilling the 
seed with the grain is particularly objectionable. 

The shallower the seed can be put in on most 
soils and still be covered, the better. Broadcasting 
the clover seed and harrowing lightly to cover, as 
is usually done, is about as good a method of seed- 
ing as can be used. Compacting the soil about the 
seed is of value in dry springs and on sandy soils. 
The corrugated roller is of particular value in this 
operation. 

Medium red clover seeded alone or with timothy 
has been the standard corn belt seeding, using from 
eight to nine pounds of clover per acre when seeded 
alone. The mixture with timothy varies greatly, 
with an average of six pounds of clover and seven 
of timothy. 

Alsike clover can be sown to advantage this 
spring on many Iowa farms. The economy of seed- 
ing, as well as high feeding value and wide adapta- 
tion of this clover, justifies its more extensive use, 
both in pasture and meadow seedings. The cost per 


-pound of alsike clover seed is somewhat below me- 


dium red clover and about one-third less seed per 
acre is required. 

Alsike clover is equally as valuable for live stock 
feeding as are the other clovers, usually containing 
slightly more digestible protein than red clover. It 
is particularly palatable on account of its fine, 
clean, leafy growth. A satisfactory stand can be 
obtained more readily on many soils with alsike 
than with medium red, particularly on flat, poorly 
drained land which may be slightly acid. On soil 
well suited to medium red, the yield of alsike will 
usually not be quite as large and the slightly shal- 
lower and less extensive root system does not bene- 
fit the soil to the same extent. 

When seeded alone, alsike has a tendency to lodge 
badly. The best returns are secured when grown in 

mixtures with other clovers 





condition no doubt has some- 
thing to do with clover fail- 
ures, in that plants grown on 


such soils do not have the 
vigor possessed by plants 
grown with an abundance of 
l Red clover will make a 
fairly satisfactory growth, 
however, even on soils that 
are somewhat acid, but on 
such soils the growth often 





iS greatly inereased by the 
application of two or three 
tons of lime per acre. 

Mi has been said regard- 
ing t inoculation of  le- 
_ but the bacteria that 
ive 1 


upon the roots of the 
vers seem to be so 
genera distributed that on 








Most soils inoculation of red 
Clove eed has not proved 
bene il. With alfalfa, sweet 
Clover and soy beans it is al- 
Ways advisable to supply the 
bacteria. 


During the past six years a 
large number of seedings 
have been made on the ex- 
periment station fields each 
year. From this work we 








with grasses. Three or four 
pounds of alsike with from 
eight to ten pounds of timo- 
thy will give a good hay. A 
larger proportion of clover 
would produce more nutri- 
tious hay and would also be 
better for the soil. 

The acreage of sweet clo- 
ver has increased rapidly in 
the corn belt in the last few 
years, and owing to the fact 
that the cost of sweet clover 
seed is considerably below 
the red clover, there is bound 
to be a big increase in the 
acreage this season. 

Fifteen acres of biennial 
white sweet clover are ordi- 
narily seeded on the experi- 
ment station farm each year, 
putting it in with small 
grain. This has usually made 
sufficient growth to return 
a ton and a half of hay per 
acre following the removal 
of the small grain. It has 
usually been found easier to 
secure a stand of sweet clo 
ver than of medium red clo- 


This Shows What lowa 105 Did as a Nurse Crop for Clover in an Unfavorable Season. ver, (Concluded on page 919) 
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Building a State Headquarters for the Farmer 


UR one desk and a typewriter 
desk looked lonesome indeed in 


the two rooms the Illinois Agri- 


By D. O. THOMPSON 


Secretary of the Illinois Agricultural Association. 


Immediately after the meeting, wa 
moved to the new offices. 
The rock phosphate committee, in 





cultural Association occupied on the 
15th of March, 1919. The secretary’s 
mail, consisting of two or three let- 
ters a day, hardly served to occupy 
my attention thruout the full round of 
the clock. Those offices on the elev- 
enth floor of the Edison Building will 
not be forgotten, for it was there we 
learned to crawl, and that headquar- 





of Secretary D. 
it is told by him in the accompanying article. 
of the development of the headquarters machinery will 
special interest to Farm Bureau officials who have similar work 
ahead of them. 


Building a headquarters organization that would run the affairs 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association adequately was a big part 
How he handled 


His description 


O. Thompson’s job last year. 


its worked-out plan to contract for 
50,000 tons of raw rock, needed a 
man to take full charge of securing 
contracts. J. R. Bent was employed 
for this work, and he is now establish. 
ing an office in the Tennessee phos. 
phate fields, and he will need an 
equipment and _ stenographic help. 
After a year of work, the live stock 
committee had a definite, well-worked- 


e of 








ters is to be compared with the first 
outgrown pair of pants. 

We have recently moved to the People’s Life 
Building, occupying the entire third floor, consist- 
ing of a large, open floor office space, fourteen pri- 
vate offices and a four-line telephone switchboard. 
In this suite, we feel and look much like we did in 
the two rooms a year ago. 

The one outstanding principle we are holding to 
in the organization of our office is to pick out a few 
of our paramount questions to be worked on, make 
a special department of that work, and head it with 
a competent man who is responsible for it. We are 
under a big obligation to our 58,000 members, and 
there are more business problems to solve than a 
secretary can ever solve alone. The success of our 
work has been due to the fact that we have created 
these departments as they were needed, taking the 
detail work off the secretary so he can study the 
problem as a whole. 

Organizing was our first step. J. C. Sailor was 
put in charge of that department. Another desk 
was added to the office. Mr. Sailor started out in 
June, 1919, with three farmer solicitors to canvass 
Lake county. At the end of six weeks, under many 
difficulties, Lake county was finished, and a good 
list of members secured. Mr. Sailor worked with the 
men, studied conditions and planned the future 
work. Today there are forty solicitors working, 
carrying on four county campaigns at a time. A 
machine has been built up that is getting from 75 to 
95 per cent of all farmers that the solicitors come 
in contact with. For the office it meant letters, 
telegrams, daily membership reports, committee 
meetings, expense accounts to be made out, and 
more stenographic help in the office. 

Only 41 of the 102 counties in the state have had 
campaigns, and we have 58,000 members, every man 
signing a check for three years’ dues, $5 to the 
I. A. A. and $10 to the county Farm Bureau. We 


are looking forward to a membership of 100,000 by 
this time next year. Had the secretary carried on 
this work, little else could have been accomplished. 

When the Wool Pool was organized, a mass of 
detail work was required in the office. Another 
desk was ordered, and Lee J. Quasey took up that 
work. A half-million-pound wool pool was success- 
fully put over, saving $50,000 at the least estimate, 
without disturbing any other part of the work. In 
the fall, when the wool pool was closed up, Mr. 
Quasey launched the claim department, and it is 
beginning to make collections. 

In the fall there became a need for more publicity 
work, in connectionewith the membership campaigns 
and in general. E. L. Bill took up that work, and 
shared desks with Mr. Sailor, for there was not 
recom for more desks. This work required another 
stenographer, a mimeograph and more mail. 

All of this time the outer office, or workroom, was 
filling up. An addressing machine was put in and 
a stencil cutting machine. An electric attachment 
was put on the mimeograph, more filing cabinets 
were put in. The second, third, fourth and fifth 
stenographer was hired, as they were needed. All 
of this time the executive committee was holding 
monthly meetings, planning new projects and ap- 
pointing committees to plan a definite line of ac- 
tion. The live stock, rock phosphate, limestone, 
legislative and constitutional convention committees 
were holding meetings and conferences with people 
in the offices. While this was going on, more let- 
ters and people found their way to the office, and 
the one-line telephone could not carry the work. 

In the last months of the old year it almost. be- 
came a problem to find a place to hang the coats 
and hats The climax came in January, just be- 
fore the annual meeting. The work of the office 
could not be efficient because of the congestion. 


out plan of action. They wanted the 
best live stock man in the country to take charge 
of that department. Professor Herbert W. Mumford 
was secured for that work, which will mean oftice 
space at headquarters, also at the stock yards, a 
statistician, and considerable stenographic help 

The duties of the treasurer became so heavy that 
he could no longer attend to the books and do jus- 
tice to his farm, so a bookkeeper was employed to 
be at headquarters and be under the supervision of 
the treasurer, George Fox. The latest development 
of the office is a business manager for the office 
itself, to work out an efficient machine, to employ 
help, and to buy supplies and equipment. We are 
now getting about 80,000 letters addressed, folded 
and mailed outside the office each month. If that 
work can be done at less cost in the office, that is 
just what the business manager will work out. 

Our first problem has been to find out what was 
to be done, what particular problems to tackle first 
and how to go at them. None of us knew a year ago 
when we gathered around the brand-new desk and 
the span-green carpet, just what those lines of ac- 
tion would be or how we would go at them. I have 
outlined a few of the main ones, and tried to show 
how our office organization was built up to meet 
the conditions. The one principle, I will repeat, to 
which we have held fast, as we have decided the 
definite lines of work to be taken up, has been to 
establish departments that can handle that work 
without crippling any work started in the past and 
without hindering going right ahead with construc 
tive work in the future. 

We know we are tackling a big job. In a year it 
will be twice as big. Looking into the future we do 
not know what will come. I can see how one de 
partment may be as large as the whole organization 
is now. It depends upon the foundation we are now 
laying and how well we manage our business. 


Introducing the Farm Bureau Album 


N THE meetings of the Farm Bureau, county, 

state and national, there is always a buzz of 

comment when a new man gets up to speak. 
“Who is he?” “Where does he 


like? What have they done in Farm Bureau work? 
What do they stand for? It is to answer questions 
like these that we are beginning in this issue the 


ever, it will do more than picture our personal 
friends. It will show us those friends of the Farm 
Bureau whom we may never see in person but whom 
we know to be in a large sens 
our comrades and neighbors in the 





come from?” “What has he done?” 
These are questions that spring 
to the minds of most men in the 
audience. 

The Farm Bureau is too young 
yet for its prominent men to be 
well known by the bulk of the 
members. There has not yet been 
time for even state and district 
officers to get thorly in touch with 
all county and township gather 
ings. Even more difficult has it 
been for Farm Bureau people to 
know of the men who are men- 
tioned in reports of a national 
assemblage. 

Yet these are the things that 
all Farm Bureau members want 
to know. They read in the ac- 
count of the Iowa state meeting 
that Middleton of Ida county made 
a strong speech; they note, in the 
story of the Illinois meeting, how 
Holmes, of Peoria county, was 
elected vice-president. They read 
this and they want to know more 
about the men themselves. 





in northern Marshall county, Iowa. 
tion never would work. 


organization. 





J. R. HOWARD 


Bureau Federation. 


Farm Bureau Album 


About fourteen years ago the idea of farm organization was in bad repute 
A codperative creamery had gone on the rocks 
and in so doing had convinced a good many farmers that coéperation and organiza- 
One young farmer decided that the trouble was not with 
the principle of coéperation, but with the business methods used in running the 
He got a group of men together, reorganized the company, hired a 

good man as manager, and steered the enterprise to financial 
Today the Clemons creamery is one of the strongest 
in Iowa, and its success is due in great part to the fact that 
J. R. Howard had the brains and courage to insist that effec- 
tive codperation was possible and to see that the plant was 
Incidents like this scattered thru his 
career indicate what Mr. Howard is going to do as president 
Born and raised on 
a Marshall county farm, “Jim” Howard has the farm back- 
ground and experience so essential to the success of his pres- 
In addition to this he is a college graduate with 
special training in economics, and a business man with some 
For the last fourteen years he 
has been running his 480-acre farm in Marshall county. He 
was the first president of the Marshall County Farm Bureau, the first president 
of the lowa Farm Bureau Federation, and the first president of the American Farm 
He has been with the Farm Bureau from the start, and it is 
upon him more than any other one man that the farmers of the country depend 
to put the new national organization on its feet. 


success. 


organized effectively. 


of the National Farm Bureau Federation. 


ent work. 


years of experience in a bank. 


work of the organization. 

The Farm Bureau Album will 
contain photographs and a short 
account of the work and history 
of the Farm Bureau men who are 
engaged in doing important work 
in the organization. J. R. How 
ard, the Marshall county, lowa, 
farmer who is president of the 
national federation heads the list. 
Every week the album will give 4 
sketch of some farmer who is de 
ing worth-while work. 

By reading these sketches and 
the news events treated here, you 
can get a very clear idea of Farm 
Bureau progress in the country. 





National Departments 
Organized 
The early establishment of d¢ 
partments of Organization, Lesi* 
lation, Publicity and Statistics 
the American Farm Bureau Fet 
eration is announced in a state 








The report of the national meet- 
ing must bring out still further curiosity in active 
mmebers as to the men that are named there. 
Who is Bingham of Michigan—Silver of West Vir 
ginia—Crenshaw of Kentucky? What do they look 


publication of our Farm Bureau Album. This album, 
like the book of photographs that is so familiar a 
sight on our parlor tables, will be a record of our 
friends. Wider in scope than the home album, how- 


ment just issued by the executive 
committee of the federation. This work, with repre 
sentation of the farm point of view on packer leé& 
islation and railroads rates before congress, makes 
up the immediate program of the national federatio2- 
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F arm Bares Workers In 
Conference 


A series of ten conferences have 
been held in Iowa by the hired work- 
ers of the Farm Bureaus, to study the 
methods of concentrating their efforts 
so as to make their work as efficient 
as possible. The office assistants were 
also included, as it was recognized 
that they are an essential part of any 
efficient organization. 

The first problem outlined in the Des 
Moines conference was attending the 
meetings. The limited time of the 
agent, and the large number uf town- 
ships and miscellaneous meetings oc- 
cupy a large amount of time. The sec- 
ond problem was on the formation of 
community organizations. It is thought 
that the community is an essential 
part of the Farm Bureau, and that if 
the organization is to succeed it must 
start with the individual in the com- 
munity and work up. The third prob- 
lem consisted of getting the codpera- 
tion of local people. Many people as 
yet do not understand the principles 
of the Farm Bureau, and that the suc- 
cess is dependent upon their effort. 
The fourth problem was the changing 
from the individual to the group meth- 

d of doing the larger portion of the 
work. This is made necessary by the 
large membership, and makes _ indi- 
vidual service for all of the members 
impossible in any one year. The fifth 
problem as outlined was that of secur- 





ing codperation with other organiza- 
tions, agencies and individuals. It is 
recognized that if the work of pro- 
moting farmers’ interests is to suc- 
ceed, a spirit of “pull together” is nec- 
essa rather than a spirit of antag- 
onis he sixth and most important 
point is to get the members to appre- 
ciate their own responsibility and to 
take leadership in demanding and help- 
ing put across the work that it is 
necessary for the Farm Bureau to do. 

So1 of the limiting factors which 
slow wn the amount of work that it 
is possible for the Farm Bureau to do 
are Limited time of agent, finances, 
lack of codperation, poor roads, lack 
of attendance at meetings, time con- 
sumed in collecting membership dues, 


poor mail and telephone service, of- 
ficers not taking active part, lack of 
efficient office help, large territory to 


cover, and differences of religion, race 
or thought. An analysis by S. H. 
Thompson, of Ames, showed that good 
work was where many of these fac- 
tors were reduced to a minimum, and 
that the counties doing the poorer 
work are the ones where some of these 


obstacles are unusually prominent. 
“How did you get started?” was a 
question that interested the newer 
agents. The consensus of opinion indi- 
cated that first it was necessary to 
get acquainted, and in this way secure 
the confidence of the people. Then it 
Was necessary to secure the help of the 
officers—who are usually the leaders 
—in ascertaining what the problems 
of the county are and in working out 
a definite program that will take up 
the most pressing of these problems. 
In all of the successful counties, co- 
operation of the people in promoting 
the work, instead of expecting the 
hired agent to put the job across on 
his own power, has been a deciding 


factor in making the work successful. 

The codperation with other organ- 
izations brought up varied discussion. 
It revealed, in the majority of cases, 
that excellent codperation was being 
ven, and that the important consid- 


er is that the work be done. In 
& few places regrettable misunder- 


Some outside 
apparently have made an effort 
to stimulate the idea of friction and 
Jealousy toward the Farm Bureau, in- 
Stead of codperation. In all cases ex- 
cellent codperation was reported from 
‘reameries, farmers’ elevator compa- 
nies, an 4 in the majority of cases from 
the local organizations of the Farm- 
ets’ Union and the Society of Equity. 


Standings have crept in. 
forces 





A serious situation was brought up 
when the discussion touched upon the 
question of the assistance to be se- 
cured by the Farm Bureau from spe- 
cialists furnished by the state college. 
During the past year twenty-one Iowa 
agents have resigned to take up farm- 
ing, and several others have gone into 
other pursuits. This has made open- 
ings which some of the college men 
have seized. The salary paid by the 
college is low as compared io outside 
pursuits, and this has taken men. A 
shortage of help at the state college 
has resulted. The marketing depart- 
ment has been looking for three men 
for eight months and has been unable 
to locate the men desired. Relief is 
hoped for in the situation, and au ef- 
fort is being made to fill the demand 
for specialists in the best way pos- 
sible. Practical men are being em- 
ployed for work on the marketing 
question until some permanent help 
can be employed. 


State Leader Murl McDonald, in his 
closing instructions to the agents, 
made the following remark: “What 


you men need to do is to put the prob- 
lems up to your people and secure 
their codperation and advice on 
matters.” 





Membership Drives Successful— 
President Charles H. Gray, of the Mis- 
souri State Farm Bureau Federation, 
reports very successful membership 
drives. It is expected that the entire 
state will be thoroly organized by the 
end of the year. 

Kossuth County, lowa—The Kossuth 
County Farm Bureau reports its an- 
nual meeting, which was held at Al- 
gona, Iowa, January 29th, a great suc- 
cess. Altho the “flu” was bad at that 
time, over 300 members attended the 
meeting. Charles W. Hunt, of Logan, 
vice-president of the state Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, spoke on the federa- 
tion and its program for the future. 





Community Geeentinnten in Clayton 
County, lowa—The Clayton County 
Farm Bureau has been organized by 
townships, following the successful 
membership drive which brought the 
total number of membérs in the county 
up past 1,500. The work of organiza- 
tion began February Sth. At that time 
County Agent M. F. McNown, accom- 
panied by J. Stonberg, of the state 
Farm Bureau, began a circuit of Clay- 
ton county and held a meeting in each 
of the twenty-one townships. The 
work and aims of the Farm Bureau 
were explained in detail to the new 
members, and each township organized 
as a unit, electing a president and sec- 
retary, and a director for each school 
district. 


Program of Work for 1920—The New 
Madrid County Farm Bureau, of Mis- 
souri, has outlined the following as 
their main projects of work for 1920: 
The control and stamping out of hog 


cholera; extension of the _ present 
Farm Bureau community committee 
organization; continuing the publica- 


tion of the Farm Bureau News; seed 
corn project to increase the yield and 
improve the quality; extension of the 
boys’ and girls’ canning and pig club 
work; legume project to encourage 
the production of clover, alfalfa, cow- 
peas and soy beans; stimulation of 
poultry production by increasing the 
number of demonstration poultry 
flocks; increased wheat production 
thru control of Hessian fly and treat- 
ment of wheat for smut; cotton im- 
provement thru the use of pure varie- 
ties of seed and improved methods of 
cultivation; the holding of three-day 
extension schools in several communi- 
ties in the county during February and 
March; seed testing project; New Ma- 
drid County National Farm Loan As- 
sociation, 
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tumors. 
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Wood Bros. Thresher Co., 
“We threshed 675 acres of oats 
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can pull it with your tractor. 


For full information about this small thresher, built for your needs In 
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Every Farmer Can Now 
Do His Own Threshing 


FARMERS everywhere are finding the Individual the 
answer to their threshing problems. 
crop, and seen it bleach, shatter off and sprout in the shock while 
you were waiting for a thresher, you know what a loss it means. 
The Individual is a small separator, built for the Individual farm- 
With it you can do your threshing when you get ready and 
It will insure the saving of your crops 100%. 
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ENTERING THE CORN YIELD CONTEST 


Every farmer in the state of Iowa is 
eligible to enter the corn yield con- 


test. No matter how crooked the rows 
or how bare the tips, send in your corn. 
You must have faith in its yielding 


power or you wouldn't be growing it 
In this contest the only thing which 
/counts is yield, and therefore it should 
/appeal just as strongly to the ordinary 
ifarmer as to the man who has been 
| exhibiting show corn for vears 

The map shows the districts into 
which the state is divided for purposes 
of contest. You send in 18 pounds of 
your shelled seed corn, together with 
{a $10 entry fee, to W. R. Hechler, sec- 
retary of the Corn Growers’ Associa- 
tion, Ames, Iowa, and tell him whether 
you want your corn to be tried out in 
southern Iowa, in south-central Iowa, 
in north-central Iowa, or in northern 
Iowa. In sending your check to Mr. 
Hechler, you must also state the vari- 
ety of your corn, provided it has any 


variety name, the county in which 
your corn was grown, how long you 
have grown this variety, and where 


you first obtained your seed. You don’t 
necessarily have to enter your corn in 
the section in which you grew it. For 
instance, a Marshall county farmer 
would supposedly enter his corn in the 
south-central section, but he might, if 
he wished, enter it in the north-cen- 
tral section, or the southern section, 
or, if he is willing to contribute a total 
of $30 in entrance fees, he can enter 
it in all three sections. The entry list 
is open until April 10th, 
about three weeks to get your corn to 
Mr. Hechler. If you haven’t already 
got your corn in, it is a good plan to 
shell it up and mail it today, because 
of the fact that if there are too many 


so you have 














} 





those who enter last will be 
turned down and their checks will be 
returned to them. Get your corn in 
right away. Ship it in heavy bags. 
The parcel post charge for a 20-pound 
bag to Ames is 25 cents. 

After Mr. Hechler gets the different 
varieties of corn, it will be necessary 
for him to see that they are planted 
in May under truly competitive condi- 
tions, on twelve different farms in the 
different sections of Iowa. There will 
be three farms in each of the four 
sections For instance, the varieties 


entries, 





section will probably be tried out on a 
farm in Shelby county, another in 
Story county, and another in lowa 
county. Perhaps one man’s corn will 
come out on top in Shelby county, an- 
other man’s corn in Story county, 
another in Iowa county. The chances 
are, however, that the corn which wins 
in one county will come pretty close 
to the top in the other two counties. 


Preliminary experiments have indicat- | 


ed that there is less to this acclimati- 
zation proposition than a lot of people 
have thought. The corn which is pre- 


of corn entered in the south-central | eminently good in western Iowa is also 
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‘“obable counties in which will be located the 
18 pounds of shelled seed which the South Central lowa 
for yield on a Shelby County f 
County farm, and an lowa County farm. 
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likely to be very good in central and 
eastern Iowa. 

There is as much sport to this corn 
yield contest as there is to a hors: 
race. And in this yield contest, as in 
a horse race, it is to be expected that 
occasionally accidents will happen and 
that very good yielding strains of corn 
will now and then fail to do them. 
selves justice. But after the yield con- 
test has been going on several years, 
it will become apparent that certain 
strains of corn in Iowa are supremely 
good. A strong demand will spring 
up for these strains of corn, and farm 
ers generally will start growing them 
Corn breeders will set keenly to work 
in an effort to improve these already 
good strains. After a time farmers 
generally will begin to talk about cer- 
tain foundation strains of corn, just as 
they now talk about certain pre-emi- 
nent Poland China or Duroc boars. 
Seed corn of these unusually high 
yielding strains will sell high, perhaps 
as high as 25 cents a kernel. But ten 
kernels at 25 cents a kernel are really 
cheap, for they can be planted in a 
garden and within three or four years 
enough corn will spring from them to 
plant the entire county. One mistake 
which seed corn men have made in the 
past is that they have failed to re 
ognize the fact that corn increases 
with such exceeding rapidity, and hay 
sold their corn altogether too cheaply 
Five dollars a bushel may be a reason 
able price for corn for general plant- 
ing, but for corn which is of superi 
breeding merit, 25 cents a kernel is 
really cheap. 

In practically all of the corn yield 
contests which have been held locally 
in the central part of the state, it has 

(Concladed on page 920) 
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EONARD 


HI-OVEN RANGE 
No more tiresome stooping with this labor-saving 
range—no cold floors—no big fuel bills—no annoy- 
ing delays in heating range or oven for cooking or 
baking. Heats quicker than a gas range—saves 
fuel, saves time, saves work. \ 
Free booklet, “‘A Housewife’s Problem,’ tells the whole 


tter, ier, ical cook- 
ing, baking and heating. WRITE FOR IT! 


| Leonard High-Oven Range Co., 501 N. 16th St., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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Handling Beef Cattle on High 
Priced Land 


(Continued from page 905) 


slight raise. The principal reason 
why there is no definite tendency, as 
was seen for the northern area, is that 
ind in Warren county is much 


A 

lower in price, and for this reason can 
! intained as pasture and a fair 
] income secured from the pastur- 
ing cattle. Differing somewhat from 
the former table, it will be noted here 
i the per cent of farm in pasture 


s as the cattle increase, and 
value of land per acre de- 
In other words, the type of 


fal g in Warren county as regards 
t] ttle business is better adjusted 
to the value of land. 


type of beef production in War- 
inty is largely that of utilizing 
as a principal feed. Nearly 40 


! nt of the farm area was in pas- 
ture A very much smaller acreage 
of corn per farm is raised than in the 
northern area, and for this reason 
much less is available for the feeding 
out of beef cattle. Relatively few of 
the cattle shipped out of Warren coun- 
tv are finished to the degree that the 
cattle in the northern area are fin- 
ished. The business is largely one of 


pasturing the cattle and selling them 
as feeders to other sections or perhaps 
putting a small amount of corn into 
them in order to take them out of com- 
petition with cattle coming to market 


from the range. Still another practice 
commonly followed is that of market- 
ing directly off grass as killers, there- 
by competing directly with range cat- 


tle. Due to the small amount of corn 
raised, it seems unlikely that this sec- 
tion can profitably produce highly fin- 
ished cattle. If this were done, corn 
would have to be shipped in and the 
price would not justify the practice, 
due to competition with areas where 
plenty of corn is raised. 

I have tried to show that pasture is 
the basis of beef production in War- 
ren county, and that the making of 
a high quality of beef is not an eco- 
nomical propostion for farms of the 
type found here. Another question re- 
mains yet to be considered, namely, 
whether farmers should maintain a 
breeding herd and raise cattle or 
whether they should buy feeders in or- 
der to utilize their pasture. In the 
Warren county survey a large number 
of farmers were following each prac: 
tice. It is quite a typical thing to find 
farms with a breeding herd of from 
twenty to thirty cows, raising the 
calves and selling them to other sec- 
tions as feeders when two years old. 
Likewise, farms are plentiful follow- 
ing the practice of keeping no breed- 
ing herd but buying stockers. The table 
given below. shows 123 farms where 
more than ten cows were found and 
no cattle bought. These farms made 
an average labor income of $230. Nine- 
ty-six farms were found where practi- 
cally no cows were kept except for 
family use, and where ten or more 
Caives or 














steers were bought in order 
to utilize pasture land. These farms 
had an average labor income of $586 
or more than double the labor income 
“4 farms where the maintaining of a 
reedi 


ng herd was the type of cattle 


business followed. The principal rea- 
Son for the difference in profit of the 
tw 9 groups seems to be in the factor 
of profitable utilization of feed. The 
age sed” group returned $117 for 
ach & ¢ 


of feed consumed, as com- 





Pared with $108 for the “raised” 
4 y 
CATTLE PURCHASED AND RAISED. 
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Abundant Power 
Demands a Tractor Magneto 


Abundant power means complete ignition of any grade of 
the full force of the explosion at the 
when the piston is at the top of the power stroke. 


The New Hart Parr gets its abundant power for three 
Plows from the intense, hot spark delivered by a K-W 


This magneto is designed specially for tractor service— 
spark at low speeds— 
conditions of farm work—to give 


The longer a firm has built tractors the more certain you 
are to find them using K-W Magnetos. 


When you're looking for power in a tractor see that the 
magneto bears the K-W trade mark, 


» instant 


to stand the severe 
reliable service without 






IGNITION C2 


2817 Chester CLEVELAND OHIO. U.S.A 


ve. 


Undid Ii ee 


Fires Aig Fal-Gie Maximum Power Out of Every coreg 





Send for free book of Trac- 
tor and Magneto information, 
22 Pages—lIillustrated. 
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Station 





et” Awto-Motive Service 


INCORPORATED 


16th and Locust St., 


“Licensed” 
K-W 
Service 


Des Moines, Iowa Station 











There is probably a tendency for 
those who buy cattle to sell them bet- 
ter finished than do those who have 
breeding herds, and this seems a log- 
ical practice. When a farmer has a 
breeding herd raising market stuff and 
selling them as feeder cattle, he is in 
real competition with range cattle that 
are raised on much cheaper pasture. 
It seems doubtful if one can continue 
in this business at a profit without 
finishing to some degree the cattle 
raised. This does not mean the mak- 
ing of highly-finished beef. It does 
mean, however, that a small amount 
of grain should be fed shortly before 
time of marketing, in order to raise 
the quality and take them out of com- 
petition with grass cattle coming to 
market from the western ranges. In 
other words, in parts of the state 
where much of the land must be kept 
in pasture, I believe this pasture ought 
to be used in connection with a small 
amount of grain in order to raise the 
quality of beef rather than utilizing 
pasture alone and thereby coming into 
competition with cattle raised on 
cheaper feed. From the study made, 
it seems that one can buy to better ad- 





vantage than he can raise cattle, but, 
regardless of which method is fol- 
lowed, a small amount of grain should 
be fed shortly before marketing time. 

There are at least three important 
functions of beef cattle in Iowa farm- 
ing. First, Iowa is so located with re- 
spect to markets as to make the mar- 
keting of farm crops thru cattle a 
profitable part of the farm business. 
So long as there is a demand for fat 
cattle, Iowa farmers will continue to 
market corn in this manner. Another 
reason is their usefulness in utilizing 
land that must permanently remain in 
pasture. From the studies made thus 
far, it seems that whether cattle are 
kept for the marketing of grain or for 
utilizing pasture, farmers had better 
buy most of their cattle rather than 
raise them. 

Still another purpose of beef cattle 
in the system of farming is to maintain 
and increase crop yields. This is the 
usual reason assigned by farmers for 
the keeping of cattle. It is, no doubt, 
an important reason, but if the busi- 
ness is continued at a loss, it may be 
necessary to find a cheaper way of 
maintaining soil fertility. 
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[RODEHEAVER'S 


VICTORY SONGS 


A New Gospel Song Book, Prepared by— 


HOMER RODEHEAVER 


A great advance in the world of church music. 
Contains 70 new songs and 259 of the old favor- 
ites. The selection meets with hearty approval 
from song leaders who have seen the new 
Contains 288 pages of gunate. Single copies: 
Manila, 25c; Limp, 30¢; Cloth, 40c; Postpaid. 
Quantities ‘of 100: Manila 20e: imp, 
Cloth, 35c; not prepaid. fur Same prices for: 
AWAKENING SONGS; SONGS OF SERVICE. 
CAMP FIRE SONGS, 1 0c—$3.00 Per Hundred 


THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY 
1073 Monon Bidg., Dpt, 814 Walnut St. 
icago Philadelphia 





















Clipped Cattle 


Udders and flanks of milch cows should be clipped 
every three or four weeks. Clipping makes it easy 
to clean parts before milking and insures cleaner 
milk. Largest dairy companies use Stewart No. 1 
Ball Bearing Clipping Machines. Suitable for cows 
or horses without change. Only $12.75—send #2.00, 
pay balance on arrival. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dept. Al mE 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, Hl. 


Kills prairie dogs, ground hogs, 













ground squirrels, pocket goph- 
ers. Saves alfalfa. Px riment+ 
tablets) 


stations approve. 1 
. P. $1. Warranted. Ask 
r druggist or send direct, 
klet t Free. Address 


Ft. Dodge, lowe 





FT. DODGE CHEMICAL CO,, 
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TRACTOR SPECIAL CORN SHELLER 


Can be operated by any twe plow Tractor 


INCREASE YOUR PROFITS 


SHELL AT THE RIGHT TIME 
SHELL WITH YOUR OWN HELP 
GET THE TOP PRICE FOR YOUR CORN 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We are making a special low price at this time on the 
Port Huron Tractor Special Sheller—Buy now and buy 
right. Own your own sheller. Write us today for in- 
formation and price. 


Port Huron Machinery Co. 


Des Moines, lowa Minneapolis, Minn. Lincoln, Neb. 


Backed by 69 years experience 
in the manufacture of Farm Machinery 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
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ETTER silage--at lower cost! That’s what you get with the 
Ross Ensilage Cutter. Clean-cut silage--from the first hour’s 
operation right straight through the heaviest silo-filling job, and 
year after year of the same high-class low-cost service. 


Better Silage--at lower cost. Do you want to know why? Walk 
into the store of the dealer who sells 


Ross Ensilage Cutters 


and ask him to show you the special Ross Ball-Bearing End Thrust 
and Extra Knife Adjustment which forces the knives right up against 
the shear bar and holds them there--absolutely preventing shredded 
Silage or “chewed” silage--and keeping the rich juices in the corn, 
where they belong--by cutting every piece slick and clean. 


i Six-Fan Blower--Wish Bone 
Rockwood Fibre Pulley Steel Mounting. Babbited, Self- 
Note that Ross Flywheel Cut- 


d Conforming Bearings on Main 
— are equipped with genuine Shaft. Angle Steel Frame 
ockwood Drive Pulleys. These 
pulleys grip the belt perfectly and prog ~dincncngy egret, “apart 


. pare it--part by part-with any 
revvos-pdcnapt yy 0 ana other cutter on the market, selling 


matter how heavy the load. at any price. Ask about the Ross 


Warranty which guarantees 
Low Speed — Light Draft 


absolutely satisfactory service. 
The staunch, sturdy Ross is We Match Your Power 
built for hard work and lots of it. 


: oe Ross Ensilage Cutters are 
Requires minimum power--and 


. especially designed for use with gaso- 
hums right through the toughest 


line and kerosene engines. You don't 
job at a steady, low speed. No need a special engine. There is a Ross 
straining or racking. 


to match your present power--from 
four horse-power up. 
Write today for Descriptive Literature and Prices 








E, W. ROSS COMPANY, Manufacturers 
525 Warder St., Springfield, Ohio 





Distributing Houses in 21 Leading Shipping Poi the U. S. A. 
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Excellent spring weather greeted | 
the Shorthorn breeders of Iowa and | 
their numerous visitors when the sixth 
annual Shorthorn show opened, on 
Monday, March 8&th, preceding the two 
days’ sale on the 9th and 10th. Three 
hundred and thirty-three cattle were 
listed in the catalog, and they were 
practically all present in what many 
of the breeders termed a bigger and 
better show than the Iowa Shorthorn 
men have ever held in the preceding 
years. 

The bull classes showed a great pre- 
ponderance in numbers over the fe- 
males, which worked to their compar- 
ative disadvantage later in the sale, as 
compared to the females consigned. 
Some of the animals came into the 
sale very well fitted for practical show 
and sale purposes, but other animals 
would have paid well for additional 
care and feed. This, however, will at 
least benefit the buyers. 


Group of Shorthorn Breeders at the lowa Show. 


lowa Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 


Sixth Show and Sale 





Iowa is to be congratulated on the 
young men who are taking an active 
interest in the cattle business. It 
speaks well for the future of the in- 
dustry. At the banquet it was re- 
marked that Iowa now had one-fifth 


ted States, and from the way in which 
young men won prizes on animals fit- 
ted by themselves, there can be no 
question but that Iowa will hold her 
leadership in Shorthorn circles. 

The young heifer class was topped 
by O'Malley, with a very thick, smooth 
heifer that was later made champion 
female of the show. Wheeler Farms 
stood second, third and fifth on a very 
uniform group of daughters sired by 
Gainford Victor. 

In the sale, the females were in 
much greater demand than the males. 
A top of $1,325 was made by Dean C. 
F. Curtiss, of Ames, on the Diamond 
Venus heifer sold by E. B. Thomas, of 
Audubon. Three bulls tied for top on 
the bulls at $1,000 each. 

The banquet was attended by over 
100 members and their wives. Harry 
Hopley introduced J. P. Wallace as 
toastmaster, who presented an inter- 
esting program of business mixed with 
pleasure. N. G. Kraschel presented in 
very appropriate terms the great work 
which the late E. R. Silliman, former 
secretary, had done in building up the 
association, and later he moved that 
Mrs. Silliman be asked to continue the 
work which she is doing as secretary, 
and that the old officers be re-elected 
for another year. 

Carey M. Jones, J. L. Tormey, H. O. 
Weaver, C. F. Curtiss and Harry Hop- 
ley were called upon for appropriate 
toasts. Trophies were presented to 
the special prize winners. 

The closest competition in the bull 
classes came in the senior calves. E. 
B. Thomas finally won on Gainford Su- 
preme, a very thick bull, and which 
was later made grand champion. In 
second place was a stretchy bull owned 
by O'Malley, and in third place was a 
very thick calf owned by Tilton, which 
later tied with the champion and the 
roan yearling shown by Pritchard in 
topping the sale at $1,000. 

In the cow classes some of the ani- 
mals were not as well fitted as would 





be expected. However, this was not 





true of the younger animals. The cham. 
pionship was placed on Wreath Daisy, 
a young heifer owned by O'Malley, af- 
ter very stiff competition from an im- 
ported heifer owned by Chandler and 
a thick heifer owned by Thomas. 
Exhibitors—Bliss Bros., Diagonal; F. & 
Brown, Mitchellville; C. W. & F. Chand- 
ler, Kellerton; W. F. Earhart, Menlo; A, 
R. Fennern, Avoca; C. E, Hoover & 
Delphos; Geo. E. Hoffman, Ida Gr 
A. F. Jones & Sons, Everly; 





Kas 





Bros., Buckeye; C. E. Kasischke, Buck. 
ey; E. E. Mitchell, Ames; B. C. O'Malley, 


Bouton; W. E. Pritchard, Walnut Wm. 

H. Torneten, Council Bluffs; E. B. Thom- 

as, Audubon; W. B. Tague, Kirkman: @ 

E .Tilton, Maquoketa; E. G. Wheeler & 

Sons, Sibley; Wheeler Farms, Sibley. 
AWARDS. 

Class 1. Bulls two years old and over~ 
First, Mitchell, on Gainford’s Best: 2, 
Earhart, on Gainford’s Heir; 3, Hoover & 
son, on Norwood Gloster; 4, Fennern, on 


Master Cumberland; 5, Tague, on Dale’s 
Royalty. 
Class 2. Bulls calved between April, 


1918, and October 31, 1918—First, Pritch- 
ard, on Brilliant Dale; 2, Blair Bros., on 
Fair Villager; 3 and 5, Wheeler & 
on Gainford Chief and Victor Stamp 24; 
4, Kasischke Bros., on Victor Stam 


Ons, 


Class 3. 3ulls calved between N m- 
ber 1, 1918, and February 15, 1919—First, 
Thomas, on Gainford Supreme (tw 2, 
O'Malley, on Orange Stamp; 3, Tilt on 


Barmpton Gainford; 4, Blair Bros on 
Fair Villager 3d; 5, Pritchard, on 3 


Supreme, 


Class 4, Bulls calved after February 
15 1919—First, O'Malley, on Missie’s 
Champion; 2, Blair Bros., on Roan Vil- 
lager 2d; 3, Kasischke Bros., on Matchless 


Gainford 2d; 
Marshal; 


4, Hoover & Son, on Alice's 
Brown, on Orange Champion 


wv, 





Heifers two years old and over 

W. & F. Chandler, or in 

é 2, Hoffman, on Augusta's 
Poppy; 3, Jones & Sons, on Marengo 
Duchess; 4, Thomas, on Rosa Hope's Bess 


2d; 5, Bliss Bros., on Acomb Duchess 7th 
Class 6. Heifers calved between 
1, 1917, and January 1, 1918—First, C. W. 
& F. Chandler, on Mary Anne of Lancas- 
ter 38th; 2, Thomas, on Diamond Venus; 
3, Kasischke Bros., on Matchless Gain- 
ford; fourth, Torneton, on Golden Queen; 
5, Jones & Sons, on Nonpareil Queen 
Class 7. Heifers calved in 1919 
O'Malley & Son, on Wreath Daisy; 2 
Wheeler Farms, on Gainford Claret and 








eo, 


Gainford’s Fortuna; 4, Weeks, on Roan 
Lady A.; 5, Wheeler & Sons, on August 


Lily 3d. 
Zest three bulls—E. B. Thomas 
Best three females—Wheeler Farr 
Best six head, either sex—Blair br 
Senior champion bull—Pritchard, on 
Brilliant Dale. 
Junior grand champion bull—Thomas 
on Gainford Supreme. 
Grand champion cow—O'Malley & 
on Wreath Daisy. 








Iowa Corn Yield Contest Appeals 
to Landlords 


A certain Iowa landlord who holds 
his dollars as tightly as most of us, is 
paying his tenant $10 so that he will 
enter eighteen pounds of seed corn in 
the Iowa corn yield contest. This land: 
lord feels that it is a business prope 
sition for him ‘to know how his te& 
ant’s corn will yield in comparisoa 
with other varieties. He is renting bis 
farm on shares, and is vitally inté rest- 
ed in growing the highest yielding V® 
riety of corn possible. 

Help to discover the best yielding 
strain of corn in Iowa. Send in eight 
een pounds of seed corn to W 
Hechler, secretary of the Iowa Cor 
Growers’ Association, Ames, Iowa. If 
you are a landlord, get your tenant 
send in the corn in his name; and you 
furnish the $10, 
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Home Plan No. 537. 7 
rooms and bath. Big porch, 
large rooms, vestibule en- 
trance, roomy closets, full 
basement. Splendid light 
and ventilation. Fine 
appearance. Scientifically 
planned kitchen. 











: 200 Home Plans Free! 











8 Make Your Selection Today! 


m- Get this book. See 200 most modern homes. Pictures and 
¢ descriptions. Showsjust how homes look. Gives guaranteed 
prices on each. Now is. the time of all times to make your 
selection and place your order. Gordon-Van Tine stocks are 





Open Fireplaces 





a still complete and full despite a world shortage of lumber. many Gordon Van Tine homes. Handsome 
ies Our standard of highest quality is intact. Our prices represent Samper. Price of house covers fireplace. 
less true and not inflated values. You still buy from us on the an___/ ff | 
en basis of satisfaction or your money back. Don’t delay. A — y 
. mad scramble to build is here. Stairways in Gor. 

: Sconce, are partect 











venience, comfort and durability to the 


examples of plan- 
utmost is the reason, 


ning for the utmost 
in beauty and dig 

nity.Best mate rinks. 
Finish toharmonize 
with tasteful inte- 


Highest Quality — 


oi Adiiod vanes Price hulicathinins 


W. Gordon-Van Tine homes are built of the 








finest lumber milled —every stick guaran- 
teed. Allother materials equally high grade. 
And we furnish complete materials as 
specified —including all lumber, millwork, 
paint, hardware, etc.— the essentials—and 
such added items as kitchen cabinets, linen 


We are manufacturers and sell to you 
at actual costs plus one small profit. Our 
Ready-Cutting of all lumber at mills saves 
heavily for you. Modern machines do the 
work instead of expensive hand labor. 
Houses ready to nail together when de- 





riors. A bigsatisfac- 
tion feature, 





Kitchen Cases f Jim 1, 


Built into wall. No extra exe 4 90 
pense. Case has large cup- ‘adele 


und closets, buffets. The stated, catalog priceis _ livered—another labor saving. Big volume, board, drawers, tilting flour 
‘ guaranteed to cover everything as speci- buying and selling nationally also saves. - — nee ee vor —. 
si fied. No “extras.” The entire transaction Total savingscut your costs to bed-rock and chicken. Abe mond opuler with whs— 
of ordering is reduced to signing anorder make building now a sound investment. the housewife. es many 
blank. No worry, no risk, no trouble! steps. 
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Perfected, Tested Plans 


Fifty years’ experience goes into the 
planning of our homes. Best architects do 
the work. Every plan tested by actual 
building. No chance of mistakes. Thou- 
sands of letters in our files tell of supreme 
satisfaction owners take in Gordon-Van 
Tine homes. Our carrying of beauty, con- 


Send for 1920 Home Plan Book 


This book—just off the press—de- 
scribes, prices and illustrates 200 modern 
homes. Gives you all details—plans, specifi- 
cations, descriptions. Many color illustra- 
tions. Describes Ready-Cut. Tells how to 
be sure of quality lumber, millwork, etc. 
Sent free. Just mail coupon. Also check 
other books you are interested in— FREE. 









Above Gemeente furnished in 
Gordon-Van Tine homes at no 
extra cost. 
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On March 9th and 10th, the Iowa 
{Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association 
held its annual show and sale at Cedar 
Rapids. The meetings were held fol- 
\Jowing the show and sale on March 
‘9th, when the consignors to the event 
showed their cattle for the premiums 
offered by the association, and in the 
afternoon of the same day put them 
under the hammer for sale to the high- 
est bidders. 

The show brought out some excel- 
jent specimens of the breed. It was 
generally agreed among those who at- 
tended the 1919 show that the cattle 
this year were in superior condition 
and possessed of more individuality 
than those showing last year. The 
competition in all the classes was 
keen, and the honors were widely dis- 
tributed.among the different breeders 
showing. 

The class for bulls over two years 
was won by the Probst Bros., of Iowa 
City, on the smooth, blocky bull, El- 
man 2d, by Elman. At the sale he be- 
came the property of John Gerber, of 
Algona, Iowa, at $500. John Wardrip, 
of Thornburg, Iowa, took second money 
fn this class on Pine Park Black, with 
J. W. Robinson & Sons, of Masonvile, 
fowa, third on Bocaldo of Quietdale. 

The champion bull of the show ap- 
peared in the class for bulls under two 
years. This was won by H. D. Miller, 
of Cedar Rapids, on Royal Bocas, by 
Bocan. Hudson & Miller, of Sears- 
boro, Iowa, topped the bull offering by 
purchasing him for $1,500. Second in 
the class was awarded to the Kemp 
Bros., of Marion, Iowa, on Glenrock 
Faultless, a son of Blackdale of Quiet- 
_ dale, while J. W. Norton, of Fontanelle, 
fowa ,took third on Envious Eric. 

The female classes were very strong. 
Hartnell & Lang showed the champion 
female and winner of the class for fe- 
males over two years old, Heather- 
bloom of Maybelle. She is justly de- 
serving of the honor, being a thick-set, 
blocky, deep-fleshed heifer with a world 
of character. August Gross, of Fonta- 
nelle, Iowa, won second on Ridgelawn 
Katy, with Alex. Spear, of Tipton, 
showing Una D. 12th for third. 

In the younger female class, H. H. 
Reed, of Marengo, won first on En- 
quiry of Heatherdale, that later was 
purchased by John Kiely, of Tama, for 
$2,000. The Kemp Bros., of Marion, 
showed Erica Kemp, in second place, 
with Reed third on Blue Ribbon 
Lady F. 

The show was undoubtedly a great 
success, and it is to be hoped that at 
future meetings the plan of providing 
more premium money will be carried 
out. The contest in the show ring be- 
tween the different breeders is always 
of interest to spectators and fellow 
breeders and sure to be instructive to 
those who are showing for the first 
time. 

As is the case at most breed associa- 
tion banquets, the feast held by the 
Angus breeders at the Hotel Montrose, 
following the first day's sale, was 
mainly an informal, get-together af- 
fair. Some talks straight from the 
shoulder, and with an important ob- 
ject in view, were given 

The main theme during the evening 
seemed to be the importance of in 
creasing the strength and size of the 
state association. This was brought 
out by several speakers, and was care- 
fully considered at the business meet- 
ing. where a plan to increase the size 
and stability of the state association 
Was adopted 

Professor [theler, of Iowa State Col- 
lege, acted as toastmaster and called 
first on Milt Tudor, president of the 
association, who spoke of the demand 
for good beef cattle and the world-wide 
fmportance of Iowa as an Angus cen- 
ter. He also emphasized the strong 
need for an increased membership in 
the state association. 


lowa Angus Breeders Meet Corn growers in the United States 








The New Argentine Corn Crop 


seem to be unable to inform them- 
Secretary Charles Gray, of the Amer- | selves promptly of the progress of the 
ican Association, told of some of his | Argentine corn crop. By the middle of 
experiences with the export trade, and | February the Argentine corn prospects 
how the United States breeders can | can be determined even more definite- 
best develop it. Other speakers were | ly than our corn prospects can by the 
Doctor Thompson, of Des Moines, who | middle of August. In England they 
gave a few words on the accredited | keep themselves more promptly posted 
herd plan; Harvey Hess, of Waterloo, | on Argentine crops than we do. For 
who gave some data showing the su- | instance, on February 17th, an Eng- 
periority of the Angus in the feed lot | lish paper carried the following note 
and on the block, and E. T. Davis, field | concerning the Argentine corn crop: 


g. 
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Larger Wool Clip 


Government tests conducted at 
Laramie, Wyoming, demonstrated 
that machine sheep shearing gets a 
larger clip each season than the 

d shearin 


The only way to get all your wool 
crop, and in condition to bring top 
prices, is to shear by 
StewartNo.9| machine. The extra 
‘py — rte even a 

hine small flock will pay 
$19 .25 | for machine the firs: 


representative of the association. Mr. “The prospects for a large Argen- season. 
Davis mentioned the need for encour- | tine crop of good quality were never The Stewart No. 9 Ball- 
aging the boys and girls, and the need | so favorable as at present. The weath- Bearing ine is the 
for a strong organization. er has been ideal for maturing and the world’s x A 
At the business meeting, held fo]- | crop is now practically made. Given ine. It’sa bigtime and 
; , ; : em money saver on 
lowing the banquet, a plan according | 4 continuance of present weather con- to 30—proftable eve, 
to which members pledge themselves | ditions, the early sown should be oe0 See hans. Well 
to pay annual dues for a period of five | ready for gathering in a fortnights| ? ae A ag 
years was adopted. This gives the or- | time. In former years the large crops four knives, 
ganization a more permanent aspect. | have given as much as 25,000,000 quar- Only $19.25 from your 
pees s .(200.000.000 b 1 dealer, or send us $2 and 
With the completion of the new cat- | teTs - (200,000, ushels) for export, pay balance on arrival. 
tle barn at the fair grounds at Des ss i + yale agen that my me oat tt ae Rai 
Moines, the Angus Association will aaiiaee aw ce Seen. ae Write for 1220 catalog 
hold the annual meeting there. Plans | Possibly exceed that figure. — 
for a big congress with entries from Chicago Plesfile ShaitCo, 
all sections of the state are being STOCKER AND FEEDER SHOW 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicazo 


made. : 
The Union Stock Yards of South St. 











President M. J. Tudor was signally | Paul, Minn., announce their fourth an- 


. vy bei . ) nual Stocker and Feeder Show for Sep- W A Di ii U 
honored by being returned for eer tember 29th and 30th. Secretary L. W. e re ividing p 
term as president. The other officials | Kube says that while formal announce- | a large tract of high grade farming lands, and will 
Here isa 


are R. W. Plummer, vice-president; | ment will not be made as to the plans | be prepared to sell it on easy terms 
P at this time, that they are well under chance for some Top-Notch renters. 


E. T. Davis, secretary, and John | way, and that they expect to make it the BAIRD INVESTMENT CO., Lakota, North Dakots 
— 


Burns, Wm. Blake and Elmer Lang, | biggest event in the history of northwest 








: shows. Later on full particulars will be 
directors. aval. é ° saad 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Give them more power 


When your engine first shows signs of decreasing 
power, look to its piston rings. Make sure that none 
of the gas you buy is leaking past them. Make certain 
that all your gas is compressed and turned into power. 
Install the genuine McQuay-Norris \sasi®eor Piston 
Rings. They mean more power. 


Their exclusive design insures equal action all around 
the cylinder wall. That's why they are the only piston 
rings of their kind. There’s no such thing as a 
Leak-Proof type of piston ring. \sastRoor is the trade- 
marked name of these particular rings—with ten years 
of severe service back of it. Be sure you get the genuine. 


They are made in every size and over-size to fit every 
make and model of gas engine. Your dealer has them 
or can get you proper sizes promptly from his jobber’s 
complete stock.” 





Write for This Booklet => 


' which explains the best way to buy more 
power for your tractors, trucks and pas- 
eenger cars—it’s a complete piston ring 
hand book. Address Dept.B. C. 


McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. ieee 
Bt., Louis, U. 8. A. 
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To Control Excess Oil 
A special ring for motors that 
pump oil, Use. in tap grooves 
of each piston. In the lower 
grooves use McQuay - Norris 
\cxanfRoor Piston Rings for 


complete compression—power. 
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Clean Harness Early 


All harness needs careful attention 
before spring work begins, to make 
sure that it is in the best of condition 
for the big rush, is the advice of F. N. 
Summers, of the animal husbandry de- 
partment of Iowa State College. All 
broken straps should be mended, ripped 
places in pieced straps repaired, and 
the harness thoroly cleaned and oiled. 
irt and sweat from the horse rot 
ther rapidly, and the harness soon 
s to pieces if not oiled at least once 

ar. It is better to wash the har- 
ness thoroly before oiling, altho this is 
not absolutely necessary, provided it 
is given a good coat of oil. Saddle soap 
and soft water are best for washing. 
The harness must dry before oiling. 

Mineral oils are not satisfactory for 
oiling leather, as they will rot it very 
rapidly. Neatsfoot oil is best, but if it 
is not obtainable, any vegetable or ani- 
mal oil that has any body to it may be 
used. The oil must be thoroly rubbed 
into the leather, and not just dipped. 
In many harness shops today, the har- 
ness is simply dipped in a vat and re- 
moved without any chance for the cil 
to soak in. 

Prompt attention should be given to 
all breaks in the harness, and repairs 
made as soon as possible, before the 
breaks are forgotten and cause trouble 
when spring work is the most rushing. 
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Oats and Rape for Hog Pasture 


An iowa correspondent writes: 
“T intend to sow oats and rape and 
hog it down when the grain ripens. 
How much of each should I sow per 
acre?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
seed six pecks of oats and four pounds 
of rape per acre. We advise him to 
seed the mixture in early April, and 
to start pasturing in early June. We 
are decidedly opposed to the idea of 
postponing pasturing until the oats 
are ripe. Hogs can harvest corn to 
good advantage, but they are not much 
good at harvesting small grain. Ina 
pasture of this sort, oats are more 
valuable for the leaves which they fur- 
nish than for the grain. 





Seeding Clover and Grass 
(Continued from page 9/ / ) 


owing to the more hardy character of 
the plant and particularly to its drouth 
resisting qualities. It is more particu- 
lar regarding acidity than any of the 
other clovers, and if the soil is acid it 
is never advisable to use it. 

Sweet clover seed should always be 


inoculated, and the seed should al- 
ways be scarified. Ten to fifteen 
pounds of seed per acre is sufficient 
for an excellent stand. 

Many corn belt farmers are inter- 
ested in emergency hay crops for this 
year. Oats, cut in the milk stage, have 


already been suggested. A better qual- 
ity of hay can be had by mixing three 


béshels of oats and one and one-half 
to two bushels of Canadian field peas. 
It is almost essential that the pea seed 
be drilled in at least two inches deep. 
Field pea seed is rather expensive, 
Costing about $4.50 per bushel. If the 
Summer is not so dry as to interfere 
with the germination of the seed, a 
Eood p of Sudan grass can often be 
had f lowing the removal of an oats, 
or a 1 and oats, hay crop, by disk- 
ing t stubble and seeding the Sudan 
grass immediately. 

A greater yield can be had from 
Sudan grass by giving it the whole 


Seas It is a splendid emergency 


hay, parker to timothy for horses and 


for roughi ling stock. Fortunately, the 
moet not expensive, and maximum 
vie in be had from broadcasting 
and 


' rowing as with small grain. 
Und ubtedly the best substitute for 
, s the soy bean. This crop is 
aixious to grow” and usually will 
1 greater yield than clover, and 
is even more valuable as a 
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Isn’t This the True Mark 
Of Hudson Endurance? 


No Stock Car Ever Equalled Its Official Records 
In Speed-Hill Climbing, Acceleration, Endurance 


In every performance asked of a 
motor Hudson’s official records reveal 
greater ability than any other car has 
ever shown. 


They have stood for five years. They 
are not held by hairs’-breath, but by 
big, convincing margins, before which 
argument is dumb. They prove the 
master type, with limits of power speed, 
and endurance that none has matched 
to this day. 


Yet if they stood for only contest 
supremacy, they would have small im- 
portance to you. 


In all the years your Hudson serves, 
you will hardly require its full capacity. 
You do not want 80-mile-an-hour speed. 
You will scarcely encounter a situation 
to tax its limit of power. 


These Qualities Count in 
Every Day Service 


Of course, there is pride in possession 
of car qualities you know are unex- 
celled. And this performance mastery 
gives innumerable advantages. For in- 
stance, you travel faster within the 
speed limits. That is because you are 
away quicker. You pick-up faster. You 
have power that levels hills with ease. 


You have smoothness that makes the 
long journey comfortable and free of 
fatigue. 


But you will have far more occasions 
to admire Hudson’s superb riding ease, 
its good looks, and its trustworthy de- 
pendability, than its more spectacular 
qualities of great speed and power. 


So, it is chiefly as they reveal its basic 
principle of supremacy—the control of 
vibration—that the Super-Six’s world 
famous records are important. 


Endurance Gave it Mastery 


The exclusive Super-Six motor adds 
no weight or size. Yet it adds 72% to 
power, and 80% to efficiency. It almost 
doubles endurance. It does this by con- 
verting to useful power the destructive 
force of vibration, which uncontrolled 
quickly undermines motor endurance. 


That is why the Super-Six can go 
faster, farther and lasts longer. 


These are official proofs. All can verify 
them. 


By no possibility will all who want 
Hudsons be able to get them. 


You should place your order now for 
your Hudson, even though delivery is 
not desired until summer. 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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ware peal 


seal Our New 1920 FENCE CATALOG 





OSAGE POSTS 


CARLOAD LOTS 





If you are going to buy fencing 
this year, and you want the best 








kind of fence for your money, don’t 
fail to send for our 1920 catalog on 


Square Deal Fence 


The fence that is iving thousands of 
farmers a ‘‘Square Deal’ in service and 
economy because it is built for perma- 
nency and durability. Write 
for your copy of this 
valuable fence book to- 
day. Do it AT ONCE. 

Keystone Stee! & 

ire 
970 Industria! St., Peoria, tl. 



















WE PAY FREIGHT 


HIGHEST QUALITY—LOWEST PRICES 
PROMPT SERVICE—FACTORIES NEAR 
Big Illustrated Catalog Free 
UNITED FENCE COMPANY 
314 Main St., of stitlwater 215 Front St. 


STILLWATER, MINN. FORT MADISON, 1A. 








H WAY, ELK CREEK, NEB. 











THE MATTHEWS 
WOVEN WIRE 
FENCE STRETCHER 


Is a time and money snyv- 






& MAT THEMS 


for free literature. — 
Bain Bros. Manufacturing Co. aso 
Cedar Rapids, iowa 








CENTS ARODand 
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For Sale—Large Tent 


40x60. Bargain. REV. WILLIAMS, Olin, lowa. 





‘ EST from FACTORY FREIGHT PREPAID 
An ige Wen, Te today fence catalog you ever 


" Se. “a a at Bee ¥ 
can save—compare my Factory, Fi 

on fence, gates, barb wire, etc. ea ply 
ain Fence Book. "150 s tyles. Samples 74 saat Fo ea ook tress 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. 373 Cleveland, Ohio 









Destroys Lice, 
USED DRY Destrors Lice 
Vermin, ete Disinfec je hog 
coops, stalls, withou mpness or 
ORSES. 


saling or pne eum nia FOR HO 1G: se ATTLE, 5 
iFEP. Liberal Sample Postpaid for 25¢ 
2s ib. Bkt. $4 00. FREE BOOKLET 
KALO STOCK REMEDY co., “Quincy, fy. 


Saiesmen Wanted For Kalo Prod 





“The Sccemaal 
Hold-Fast Halter 


is made for long wear. 
Look for the “Green Tag of 
Guaranty” at your dealer's 
and secure a halter of satis- 
faction. PRICE AND QUALITY RIGHT. 


>-, E.T. Rugg &Co., Newark, 0. 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 


Receipts continue unusually light, 
jut in spite of the light receipts prices 
are weak. If the present light receipts 
entinue, there is reason to expect that 
hog prices will again advance above the 
$17 mark. The packers just at present 
are afraid to pay what the hogs are 
worth, but as soon as a big foreign 
demand begins again, they will bid the 
market up very rapidly. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and they have pre- 
tailed week by from March 6, 
1919, to date: 


prices as 


week 


(Figures show per cent of average) 


————————— 








= | & | 

oe | z | Ps} 

> i= | as 

|e.) & 

we | § bo 

Sie ls 
March 6 to 13 108 | 122 196 
March 13 to 20 .....| 105 120 197 
March 20 to 27 ..... 37 139 198 
March 27 to April 4.) 111 123 199 
April 4toi1l......] 123 121 | 203 
April 11 to 18 ... 118 124 | 207 
April 18 to 25 ... 111 | 118 | 209 
April 25 to May 2 119 126 210 
mor 2:60 @ .escse 129 139 212 
May 9toi16.... 134 130 209 
May 16 to 23 ...... 127 119 212 
May 23 to 30 ...... 137 34 211 
May 30 to June 6. 154 | 127 210 
June 6 to 13 .... 125 | 133 08 
June 13 to 20 .... 165 131 212 
June 20 to 27 <F 117 114 | 213 
June 27 to July 3 147 | 146 218 
may 2 to 10 ...... 120 | 116 224 
a 20 00 BS sss 149 139 222 
July 17 to 24 ..... 92 | 105 218 
ee SS | ae 104 108 222 
August 1lto 7.. 78 87 206 
August 7 to 14 .. 75 85 210 
August 14 to 21 .... 92 102 185 
August 21 to 28 115 112 185 
August 28 to Sept. 4 127 158 172 
Sept. 4 to ill.... 130 | 116 170 
Sept. 11 to 18 .... 90 99 159 
Sept. 18 to 25. 101 93 163 
Sept. 25 to Oct. 2 138 | 101 155 
Oct pie: 9 . 103 101 149 
me © 6°96 ...... 94 138 144 
Oct. 16 to 23 114 106 141 
ee LS 83 S4 137 
Oct. 30 to Nov. 6 112 94 150 
Nov oe ) Se 120 99 153 
Nov 3 to 20 ee .| 118 101 150 
mov. 20 to 27 ....... 120 101 142 
Nov. 27 to Dec. 4 ...! 112 105 147 
Dec ff: oar 122 100 136 
Dec. 11 to 18 ......./] 105 | 106 145 
Dec. 18 to 25 .......} 182 | 149 | 142 
Dec. 25 to Jan. 1 .. 117 | 107 145 
mo 2 OO. & ...s..0) 288 1 1295 1 162 
ee ae OO ED cacecnx) 288-1 296 151 
Jan. 15 to 22 Trey 116 122 155 
Jan. 22 to 29 ...... 118 | 124 157 
Jan. 29 to Feb. 5.... 76 98 149 
wee. § to 12....... 68 75 145 
Feb. 12 to 19..... 93 110 141 
Feb. 19 to 26....... {| 90 | 7] 138 
Feb. 26 to Mar. 4 78 99 138 
March 4toll..... 95 102 136 








For the ensuing week the ten- -year 
average has been 143,463 hogs at Chi- 
cago, 482.000 hogs at the eleven mar- 
kets, and a price of $11.10. If we fig- 
ure on the basis of 120 per cent of the 
ten-year average for receipts, we get 

72,156 at Chicago and 578,400 at the 
eleven markets. If the price is 160 per 
cent of the ten-year average, we get 
$17.76 as the answer. 


Entering the, Corn Yield Contest 


(Continued from page 9/ 4) 
been found that Reid's Yellow Dent is 
about the only variety entered. For 
instance, in Benton county, twelve dif- 
ferent strains of Reid's Yellow Dent 
were entered, and no other varieties 
of corn whatsoever. In Henry county, 
most of the corn entered was Reid’s 
Yellow Dent, altho there was one sam- 
ple of Silver Mine, one sample of 
Bloody Butcher and one sample of 
Boone County White. In this larger, 
more comprehensive contest, it is an- 
ticipated that in the southern and the 
south-central sections, fully 75 per 
cent of the corn entered will be of the 
Reid’s Yellow Dent variety. This is 
the outstanding sort among the men 
who are most interested in corn. Just 
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the same, there are thousands of farm- 
ers in the southern half of the state 
who grow other varieties which they 
claim will yield more sound corn per 
acre, one year with another, than will 
Reid’s Yellow Dent. Have these men 
the courage of their convictions? Are 
they willing to put up $10 in order to 
have their corn tried out in actual com- 
petition with good yielding strains of 
Reid’s Yellow Dent? In some places 
in the state are farmers who have 
great faith in their corn, but who nev- 
ertheless feel that $10 is too big a 
price to pay. Perhaps in such a case, 
the neighbors will be good enough to 
club together, each man furnishing a 
dollar or two until the necessary $10 
is collected to test out this man’s corn. 
We hope that every Calico, Bloody 
Butcher and Indian corn that has ever 
been put forward as being of superior 
yielding power will be entered in 
this contest. If these nondescript va- 
rieties of corn have the yielding power 
it is time the Reid’s Yellow Dent corn 
growers knew about it. If they do not 
have the yielding power, if Reid’s Yel- 
low Dent actually is the best standard 
variety over a large part of southern 
Iowa, itis time that thousands of farm- 
ers who are still clinging to old-fash- 
ioned varieties became aware of the 
fact. 

After the Iowa Corn Growers’ Asso- 
ciation has conducted this yield con- 
test for several years, and made a 
thoro success of it, we hope that they 





will next undertake to conduct a spe- 
ical type of yield contest to discover 
the best yielding varieties of early corn 
in different sections of the state. Ev- 
ery farmer has occasion to plant some 
corn in June every two or three years. 
Many farmers want to plant corn in 
May which will ripen early enough to 
hog down in August. Unfortunately, it 
has been almost impossible in the cen- 
tral part of the corn belt to buy early 
seed corn of known maturity and good 
yielding power. Sometimes the early 
varieties have been of the extremely 
early, small-yielding sorts, as grown 
in central Minnesota. Again they have 
been of very fair yielding power, but 
have been almost as late as Reid’s 
Yellow Dent. Certain strains of Pride 
of the North as grown in southern 
Iowa are only a week or ten days 
earlier than Reid’s Yellow Dent, where- 
as other strains as grown in South 
Dakota are nearly a month earlier. 
The Iowa Corn Growers’ Association 
can do a great work if it can find time 
eventually to conduct contests de- 
signed to find out the men who grow 
standard, early-maturing varieties of 
corn of good yielding power. 

The field which a comprehensive 
yield contest opens up is almost limit- 
less. There are ten million acres of 
corn grown in Iowa, and there is ev- 
ery probability that the yield contest, 
if continued for ten years, will in- 
crease the yielding power of Iowa corn 
per acre by at least three bushels, or 





thirty million bushels annually. of 
course, if all the farmers of the corn 
belt increase their yield of corn, th, 
price may go down enough to counte 
balance the increased yield. But 
‘Iowa farmers do it first, they will sure. 
ly benefit. Especially will those rea 
ers of Wallaces’ Farmer benefit who 
enter this corn yield contest and , 
pare themselves to take full adva 
tage of the lessons which it will tea 
The thing to do now is to send eig! 
een pounds of your best seed corn to 
W. R. Hechler, secretary of the Iowa 
Corn Growers’ Association, at Ames. 
together with a check for $10. 


Will His Corn Yield? 


At the Polk county corn show a farm. 
er made the statement that his corn 
wasn’t as good looking as the show 
corn, but that it would yield mor: 

“All right,” we said; “it is up to you 
to enter the yield contest which is be- 
ing held this year for the first tim: 

The man was game, and agreed to 
send in eighteen ponnds of seed to 
W. R. Hechler, of the Iowa Corn Grow- 
ers’ Association, at Ames, to be tested 
out in three different places in the 
state, in comparison with other varie. 
ties. 

Have you ever made the statement 
that your corn will yield more than 
show corn? If so, are you game to 
back it up by entering the corn yield 
contest? 














Where Good Farm Mana 


Its “Counting Out” Method of planting 
is the result of more than 50 years of 
specialization by the John Deere planter 
factory to devise the most accurate drop 


Send Today for 
Your Free Copy 





Tl Mi 
Hil 


ment Counts 


AVING exactly the right number of stalks in every hill 


means many dollars annually to every corn grower. 
The extra bushels that cut the cost of production and bring 
greater profits come from fields planted accurately to suit 
the soil’s producing ability. Get the proper stand in your 
fields this year with the accurate planter— 


SOHN : DEERE 


999-CORN PLANTER 


of “More and Better known. It assures for every hill the 

Corn the popular : lever. 
booklet—describing, exact number of kernels that you wish 

practical methods for ¢o plant. 


quality and quantity 
corn production. Every 
corn grower beeds a 
copy. You can get 


The Variable Drop Device—a great 
feature—enables you instantly to change 


kernels per hill—always exactly the num- 
ber desired. 


Change from hilling to drilling or vice- 
versa made instantly by means of foot 


Nine drilling distances can be 


secured without changing plate. 


Plants great variety of seed without 


changing cut-off. 


your copy by address- 
ing John Deere,Moline, 
Dilinois. Ask for Book- 
let P .534 


JOHN 


THE-FRADE MARK.OF-Q 








the drop to meet the various conditions 
bf soil in the same field. By merely 
shifting a foot lever, without stopping 
the team or leaving the seat, you can 
yary the drop to two, three or four 


Automatic Marker requires no attention 
after starting in the field. 


Fertilizer and Pea Attachments can be 
furnished—either one or both can be used 
when planting corn. 


DEERE 


LITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENT 
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! From a Farmer Who 


S| Wp ts Using a Hawkeye a The Best Investment a 


Frank Casand, Farm Manager 


: / for the O. S. Jones Seed i} Fr € M k 
a0) Ee 7 armer Can Make 

; piven ghar or a year t , 

. pe Dieeee toate t haseaever 1) Yf} That’s what an experienced farmer says, after 
: Wf tad ie sur he beat vente Wi using a Hawkeye Truck for a year. Read his 
; {/f] migantomn 77/7) letter on the left. 


a i) “This truck is very easy to handle and 


anyone who can drive an gutomebis //” More and more, enterprising farmers are com- 


pleasure.” 


} ing to realize that they cannot afford to depend 
entirely on horsepower for their hauling. 


Move Your Grain When You’re Ready 


Millions of bushels of grain were still unmarketed on February Ist this 
year because local elevators were full and freight cars on branch lines were 
almost impossible to secure. Hawkeye Trucks could have hauled that grain 
100 miles or more to a less congested market. 


Also Live Stock awl" 


\\* 


Hawkeye Trucks provide quick trans- ~“\-~z 


mg 





portation for live stock, as well as for all < 

: farm crops. Itis the next thing you need. Se ee 
Hawkeye Trucks are manufactured in /w De a ay tm 
Sioux City—almost at your door. CMe Wy, Mh \\i 
You are always within telephone Ay PE = AY 
reach of the factory. Hea “Alien 
Made in sizes just right for farm work— K& 


1% tons and 2 tons. Let us send you 
information and prices. 


Hawkeye Truck Co. 


2700 Floyd Avenue 
Sioux City 


















































bor’s farm? 











right. 










do--and does. 


















"SIMPLEX" TWO ROW 
CULTIVATOR 

A light draft, accurate and 
@asily operated cultivator for 
Quipped with 
three horse hitch or 
e hitch and fesetruck 
es desired 





“NEW CENTURY &&*% 
CULTIVATOR 
The original leveriess culti 
Famous for its light 
perfect balance, wide 
ewing of gangs and case of 
operation. Nolevers. Noneck 
weight. Over a quarter-mil- 
lion used. 













OL PULL 





We will gladly send you 
detailed information and 
name of nearest on 
request. 


Roderick Lean Mfg. 
Company 


Builders of the most varied fine of har- 
rows in the world, including @ complete 
fine of spike and spring tooth harrows. 


Dept. 25 
Mansfield, Ohio. 





H4vE you seen the 
Roderick Lean Auto- 
matic Engine Disc at 
tractor demonstrations 
or at work on a neigh- 


If not, see your Rod- 
erick Lean dealer at once 
or write to us. 
sure of a perfect seed bed 
this spring, by discing 
Quick, thorough, 
and profitable discing--that’s 


what the Roderick Lean Auto- 
matic Engine Disc is built to 


Make 


Once over with this disc puts 
your field in prime shape for 
planting. Because it is abso- 
lutely automatic, adjustment is 
easy and convenient. 
are angled automatically by 
draft of the tractor. 
operator has full control within 
easy reach, without stopping 
tractor or leaving his Seat. 


Gangs 
The 


For a perfect job of discing, 
with smallest amount of labor 
and greatest saving of time--you 
need this Roderick Lean Auto- 
matic Engine Disc. 


“New Century” 
Engine Diee 

Furnished in 5.6.7, and 8 @. 
sizes for use with lighter tree- 
tore, Bulit extra strong for 
power use Operated from 
trector eeat by two levers 
within convenient reech Aé- 
fusteble hitch suite eny sten- 
Gard light trector 





“New Century” 
Single Disc 
Furnished in any size from 
4to 10feet. Strongly built and 
braced. Has working features 
not found on other single disce 
Flexible trailer can be furn- 
ished in 5,6, 7 and 8 f. sizes. 
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With the Land Speculators 














loaded in and driven 
] very 


three mile 





about s from town to a 
fine club house. After dinner we were 
driven to a number of places and were 
shown the supposedly great possibili- 


ties of the country. People were gath 
ering spinach and cabbage and plow 
ing onions In one place we were 
shown cattle, at another hogs, and at 


a third place they took us in the house 
and sold grapefruit, two for 35 cents 


Every place we went, the owner of the 


farm made a nice talk about what a 
wonderful country it was and how 
much money they were making. It 
did not take us long to see that they 
were simply “cappers” for the com- 
pany. We returned to the club house 
for supper and had some music by 
some Mexican musicians, and those 
who wanted to do so had a chance to 
dance 

The next day it was the same thing. 
We were driven around in the morn- 
ing and back to the club house for 
dinner. Then they took us to the land 
they wanted to sell us The “head 
push” of the company stood on the 
railing of the bridge across the ditch 
and read some telegrams from north- 
ern people whom he said had been 
down there Some of them had pur- 
chased land, and he said these tele- 
grams were from them, begging him 


land until they could get 
Apparently the land was 
hot cakes on a frosty morn- 


to hold more 
back again 


going like 


ing. He urged us to select our pieces 
on the plot, and we were driven out to 
see different pieces of land. Then we 
were taken back to the club house 
and were conducted into the private 
office of the chief salesman, where 
he and his agents nagged at us to 
buy; in fact, they became insulting 
about it if one did not buy 

About nine o’clock that night we 
were driven to the train waiting for 
us on a siding about two miles from 
town. I had my driver take me to 
the town instead of to the train. I got 
a room at the hotel I stayed there 
nearly three weeks, and, believe me, 
I learned some things during that 
time The land which was being of- 
fered to us at $300 per acre, with an 


additional cost of $12 to $20 per acre 
for clearing, was no better land than 
I found I could buy at from $75 to 
$200 per acre for land all cleared and 
with buildings on it. I am sure I could 
buy improved places from individual 
farmers for half or of what the 
company was selling their unimproved 
land for 

During the war, the farmers in that 
part of the country made some very 
good money on broom corn, cotton 
and cabbage: but while I was there I 
saw broom corn lying around spoiling 
for lack of buyers. The tand is good 
in places: but I learned that some of 
the companjes which are selling the 
land can not furnish enough water, 
and in some cases crops burned up for 
lack of it. One man tried to trade me 


less 


forty acres for my home here in Iowa: 
but I found he could not get water, 
and his land was absolutely worth- 
less. The water is pumped from the 


river for irrigation 
In going there, the company would 





Perhaps your read- not let a prospective 
ers would be inter- \ ANY corn belt farms have visitor stop even 
ested in my experi 4 been sold during the past to go into a store t 
ence with a bunch of year, and their former owners buy a cigar. The; 
clever land = sales- have been besieged by all varie- kept us well und: 
men For several ties of salesmen of land and their thumb, enter. 
years now, prices of ene. This account of . — taining us at thei 
farm products have land deve opments scheme om the club house. whi 
been good, and the | South. by ©. G. ¢ ampbell, Of | was some miles o1 
smart men who have Woodbury county, Iowa, shows of town. They d 

; one sort of swindle that is pop- ; 
spine doll co p-pnebcceatsente ular with some modern “gold- net 7 nO On 
to spend his money aatck apticts”. in contact with ar 
are more numerous of the people wi 
than ever live there. 

An agent for a land company came My advice to Iowa farmers who ar 
ir our « nunity a while back and thinking of going away from home 

1 me to go with a bunch of other | buy land is not to go with any lan 
farmers and look at their land We | agents or representatives of land co: 
had quite a trip, and had a good time. | panies. If you must go, slip awa 
When we got there, sixteen large auto- quietly by yourself and get next 
mobiles were waiting for us, and we | actual conditions. You can have 
were quickl) good time going with a crowd gat! 


ered up by a land company, but it 
likely to cost you a fancy price befor 
you get thru, if you buy any of th 
land. I had a very pleasant time after 
I broke loose from the company’s ex 
cursion. I visited different points ir 
the south, and saw quite a little to 
interest me. 


Early Varieties of Corn 


A central [Illinois correspondent 
writes: 

extra early variety of 
soon enough 


“T want an 
corn which will come on 
so that I can begin hogging down 
about the middle of August. How 
would the ordinary little ninety-lay 
corn do?” 

There are probably a thousand dif- 
ferent strains of so-called ninety-day 
corn in the central part of the corn 
belt, which vary tremendously both in 
yielding power and in date of matur- 


ity. Some of them are doubtless just 
the thing for our correspondent, but 
just who is breeding these superior 


ninety-day varieties no one knows, and 
10 one will know until comprehensive 
vield contests are established to dete: 
mine the reliable early varieties of 
corn in the various sections of the corn 
belt. In the meantime we are inclined 
to suggest that our correspondent buy 
from some reliable seed company in 


Wisconsin, Minnesota or South Da- 
kota, either Minnesota 13 or Silver 
King. Both of these varieties are two 


or three weeks earlier than the ord 
nary strain of Reid’s Yellow Dent, and, 
considering their earliness they are 
really excellent yielders. Perhaps the 
best thing for our correspondent to do 
would be to plant half of his field with 
Minnesota 13 or Silver King and the 
other half with just a moderately early 
variety, such as the Iowa Gold Mine 
the Iowa Silver Mine or an early strain 
of Leaming. The Iowa 119 is a 
strain of Reid’s Yellow Dent which is 
about a week earlier than the ordinary 
strain. 


Zz 0d 


Soy Beans in Corn for Silage 
An Iowa correspondent writes 
“T am thinking of planting soy beans 


in my corn for silage. Will the soy 
beans mature early enough in north 
central Iowa so that they can be put 


into the silo with my corn all right 
For silage purposes, we suggest us 
ing a rather late-maturing variety of 
beans, such as the Medium Green 
or Mongol, planting the beans 
same time as the corn at the rate ol 
eight pounds per acre. The beans 
be mixed with the corn in the same 
planter box, but it is much better to 
buy a bean planter attachment t 
corn planter, so that a more unif 
stand of both corn and beans may be 
secured. An earlier variety of 
beans, which will furnish our corre 
spondent a larger percentage of | 


SOY 


in his silage, is the Ito San Pe 
sonally we are inclined to favor 
silage purposes the medium t 


varieties, such as the Mongol 


Medium Green 
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“Yes, Sir! They Offered My Money Back 
If I Didn’t Get A Better Stand” 


Farmers everywhere are discussing the Hayes Big Crop Guarantee. It is an unprecedented 
event—the first instance on record of a manufacturer guaranteeing.to increase the farmers’ corn 
yield on a money back basis. 





The amazing records of the Hayes Four Wheel Human Hand Planter are now widely known. 
Over 250,000 farmers have spread the news of increased crops and big yields. But the Big Crop 
Guarantee made by the Hayes Pump & Planter Company has smashed all precedents. 


It literally guarantees an increased crop for every farmer who buys a Hayes Four Wheel. 


To Hayes dealers and Hayes users this is not so unusual. Because these men know what this 
‘Human Hand Planter will do. They know we could have safely made this guarantee thirty-three 
‘years ago. They know that because the Hayes positively eliminates the huge losses caused by 


“bare spots,” it is bound to bring an increased yield. 


Our guarantee is not for these cate in 1920 asit has before. 
men. It is for you—if you have — Because it is the same machine 
not yet used a Hayes Four Wheel. built on the original design which 
It is for you if your crop is being has never been changed. In fact, 
ravaged by costly “bare spots,” the 1920 Hayes is even better than 
which rob American farmers of eves hefore. 
billions of bushels each year. 


We say that the Hayes Four 
Wheel is the only planter that will 
positively overcome the “seven 
causes of bare spots” and bring you 
increased crops year after year. 
Our guarantee says that if it doesn’t 
give a better stand, you may return 


it and your money will be refunded. describes its many distinctive fea- 


For 33 years The Hayes has tures. A postal card will bring 
maintained its record. It will dupli- the book free of charge. 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO., Department 2 GALVA, ILL. 
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Decide now that your corn will 
be planted with a Hayes Four 
Wheel this year. See your dealer. 
Have him read you the guarantee 
attached to the planter. Write at 
once for our “Million Dollar Corn 
Planter Book,” which clearly tells 
why the Hayes increases yields and 
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ly your money on the job? 


OUR money isn’t doing all its job all the time 


if it’s merely drawing small interest. 











OUR money can earn legitimately an income 
of from 51/% to 8% with safety and conser- 
vatism. 

























































MALL monthly payments will make you an 
investor in stocks and bonds of established 


value. 


HILE food and clothes and luxuries cost 

more than ever before, high grade securi- 
ties are selling for less than at any time in the 
past fifty years. 


Write today for your free copy of our inter- 
esting book called “Hatching Dollars.” It 


tells how you can invest while you save. 


MORGAN, LIVERMORE & CO. 
71 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 





Members, New York Stock Exchange 








SHORES SANTONIN TORPEDOES 
= WORMS INA DAY 


WORMS cause runts— make a hog liable to disease 




























waste food—shorten profits. Avoid this in your herd PER 
by worming them with SHORES HOG WORM TOR- 
PEDOES~— sure, safe and quick. Gets the worms in 24 BOX OF 50} 
h : ' E 
— HERE'S PROOF BITS < 





Wayland, Mo. 
Cedar Rapids, la 





Eustis, Neb 
Shores-Mueller Co., 


Dear Sirs 





65¢ 
USE NO GUN— 
SWALLOWED 
NATURALLY 








Shores-Mueller Co., 
Gentlemen 

As I am out of your Santonin Worm Torpedoes and | 
need some soon, | wish you would send me one hun | 








I have tried your Torpedoes 
on my hogs and they are all 











dred. | find that all pigs are wormy even though they right. Please send me a box 
look fine and your Torpedoes do the business up in of fifty. I had hogs that had worms and | borrowed 
tip-top shape. My youngsters always do better after a box from my neighbor and I want to pay him 
being wormed (Signed) He said he would not be without them 
H. E. Spurgeon Chris Buehner, Box 173 Eustis, Neb 


FRE Ask for “Shores Swine Sense wash pocket inform- 

=r ation on hogs, their care, diseases and treatment. 
\ Our Service Department free to hog raisers. Ask about free 
subscription to our magazine, “Shores Live Stock Digest.’ 


; Jaa! 7 ADORESS SHORES-MUELLER COMPANY 
/ CEDAR RAPIDS, (OWA SHORES STATION 4 














YPE * 
and strong. 


“W”" Gas Engines are rugged 





They stand up and 






deliver full-rated power the year ‘round 











—in all kinds of weather—in all kinds 
of service. Sizes: 1 to 25 H. P. Equipped 
with Webster Tri - Polar Oscillator. scribing gas engines, lighting plants, 
feed mulls and other tarm machinery. 


Burn kerosene and cheap fuels. ye ae 






See the Worthington dealer. near 
you. Or, write for Bulletin J de- 








Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation 
301 Holthoff Place, Cudahy, Wis. (Suburb of Milwaukee) 
Executive Offices: 115 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


INGECO 
TYPE 
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Fattening Steers on the Swaney Farm. 


An Expert in Winter Feeding 


By JOSEPH M. CARROLL 


Henry county, Illinois, has a repu- 
tation as a great feeding country. It 
is the stamping ground of some of the 
largest feeders in the state and as well 
as producing on a quantity basis, these 
live stock producers and feeders make 
it a* peint to produce quality. 

One of the large feeders from this 
county, R. J. Swaney, of Atkinson, re- 
cently marketed a load of cattle which 
when surveyed at the yards and fig 
ured back to purchasing time, gave 
good account of themselves. The cat- 
tle had the necessary quality at the 
start but the method of the feeder 
appears to be the main essential in 
putting weight on the cattle in short 
order. 

He is not a 
market purposes, depending 
markets for his supply of 
rial. When in quest of feeding cattle, 
it is his aim to get range bred stock 

The bulk of his feeding is done thru 


cattle for 
upon the 
raw mate- 


producer of 


the winter and early spring months, 
most times his feed lots being empty 
during the summer. By buying his 
feeding cattle during the fall, he is 


a good assortment fram the 
being liquidated 


able to get 
range stock that is 
at that time 


His latest contribution was a load of 


horned Shorthorn cattle. They were 
Canadian bred and purchased at the 
St. Paul market 

“They had plenty of quality,” said 
Mr Swaney “They demonstrated 


that the range owners in the Canadian 
range country are striving to build up 
the standard of their cattle. They had 
the lines that showed the use of pure- 
bred bulls and I think the had 
plenty of good blood to produce such 
calves I like that cattle for 
purposes. They are produced 
making the cattle hardy 
the range get 
an early growth and when put in a na- 
tive pasture they take hold and then 
when put in the feed lot they gain 
quickly illowing a speedy return to 
the market. That is I seek range 
bred stock when filling up my feed lots 


COWS 


class of 
feeding 
in the open, 
They thrive on 


Zrass, 


why 


each season It is a paying proposi- 
tion to get stock of this sort 

These cattle were purchased in Octo- 
ber when cattle from the range coun- 
try and Canada were being liquidated 
freely because of feed shortages 


The 


resulted in 


brought on by the dry weather 
influx of cattle at the time 


depressed markets and allowed feeder 
buyers to get some real bargains. At 
the time of purchase the cattle aver 
aged 1,105 pounds and cost $11.75 
Four months later they were returned 
tu market, at which time they aver- 
aged 1,411 pounds and went over the 
scales at $16.25. These figures allowed 
a good margin in cost and selling 
price 

Mr. Swaney works on a basis that a 
feeder must have range that allows 
$1 a month advance in the market. He 
stated such is necessary to the suc- 
cessful handling of cattle At least 


this much margin must be allowed, es- 









| 





pecially when high price of feed is 
taken into consideration. He managed 
to get the margin and a little more 
and the good increase in weight helped 
in addition. 

Upon arrival at the farm the cattle 
were put on grass, giving them a 
chance to get accustomed to the place 
and make up the shrinkage encoun 
tered in transit. They were carried on 
grass and roughed along for about a 
month. They were then put into the 
feed lot where they remained ninety 
days before marketing. 

When on full feed they received a ra 
tion of ground corn and cob meal, cot- 
tonseed meal and clover hay. The feed 


was served in self-feeders. Once the 
cattle were put into the lot, they were 
not allowed to go back on pasture 
The entire lot is covered with a con- 
crete floor and the cattle have the 
shelter of a large shed. 

“A concrete floor is one of the main 
essentials of the cattle feeding busi 
ness,” said Mr. Swaney. 


“For many 
years I fed cattle in an unpaved lot 
It became very muddy at times ar 
large share of the feed was lost 
concrete floor is really necessary 
ground grain is used if .the fe 


} 


wants to recover any feed for the ZS 





when 





In this reason alone I have fou 
a paying proposition. 

“Some feeders feel that when ground 
corn or cob meal is fed there is 
enough feed left for the hogs I find 


that they get at least half as much as 
they would from ear corn. But when 
a man is feeding cattle he wants 
them to take on weight as quickl) 
possible. They must be given 
consideration. I had good re 
sults with the ground corn and cob 
meal that I am willing to continue 
and give the hogs an extra feed to 
make up for what they may not get 
following the cattle 

“When these cattle were fed 
were ninety head in the feed lot. Fift) 





such 


there 


hogs followed the cattle and | 
them one to two bushels of cor 
day in addition to what they picked 
up after the cattle. During the ninety 
days the cattle were in the lot 
made an average gain of three 
one-half pounds per day pe! r 
which I think is a record that ws 
it pays to feed the rations that are 
best for the cattle and then give the 
hogs extra feed if necessary. When 
finishing cattle, I want them to get 


the proper finish as soon as possible 
It would seem poor business judg! 
to figure on putting weight 01 
hogs at the expense of the cattle 
This feeder does not make the 
weight of the cattle the guide to mar 
keting. It is finish that regulates 
the shipping time. When the lot met 
tioned here were sold, he had some 


in the lot that were considerable hea’ 


ier but lacked finish. He aims ' 
make the quality outstanding ratier 
than the weighi and figures his = 


tem of handling facilitates this ® 
as he has followed it for several years 


| 
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“U. S.” Bootees — All rubber 
surface—absolutely waterproof 
—easily washed off. Hy-Bootee, 
six eyelets; Lo-Bootee, four eye- 
Jets. Inred, black and white. 


For every wet, muddy job— 


Here’s an all-round rubber shoe that’s strong 
and comfortable 


UT in the rain for hours—or working in 
O ankle-deep mud—that’s when you need foot- 

wear that combines solid comfort with 
absolute protection. 


And comfort plus protection are the two big 
points which have made the U. S. Bootee so popu- 
lar with farmers everywhere. 


This water-tight, lace rubber shoe fits as smoothly 
over your sock as a leather shoe—you’re sure of 
solid comfort all the time. And in the wettest 
weather—over the muddiest ground—U.S. Bootees 
keep your feet absolutely dry. 


Wear them anywhere—they’re specially built 
for the roughest, hardest jobs around a farm. At 
the very places where rubber footwear is usually 
weakest, U. S. Bootees have been made strongest. 
Every single point of strain is heavily reinforced. 


Ask your dealer today to show you a pair of the 
new U.S. Bootees. Note their 
water-proof, smooth rubber sur- 


Ask for’u.s'RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


United States Rubber Company 


face—feel how pliable and comfortable they are 
—examine for yourself their wonderful built-to- 
wear construction. - 


Other “U. S.”’ Models—all built 
for the hardest wear 


Whether you prefer a boot or a bootee for the 
wet season, a rubber for general use, or a cloth-top 
arctic—you can find in U. S. rubber footwear ex-' 
actly what you need. Tough, heavy soles—special 
reinforcements at toe and heel—and always 
the highest quality rub- 





ber—these points are 
winning U. S. rubber 
footwear thousands 
of new friends every 







year. 
“U.S.” Boots— 
Made in all 
Ask for U. S. rubber sizes and styles 
footwear — it means —the Knee, Half 


. Hipand Hip. In 
solid wear and long red, black, and 
white, 


service for your money. 
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A Single 
Stroke 


—and that tough old 
stump or boulder you 
have been wishing was 
some place else is 
shattered into easily 
handled pieces. 





The Giant 
Farm Hand 


Red Cross 
Dynamite 


will clear your land of stumps and boulders for less money and 
in a shorter time than any other method known. 


Put the Du Pont Giant Farm Hand to work converting your 
waste land into a profit making field. A willing worker, safe, al- 
ways ready and cheap. 

If your project warrants, we will send a demonstrator to show 
you the easiest and cheapest way to do your work, 


CAsk Your Dealer 


At any rate get all the facts about Farming with 
Explosives. Write for “Handbook of Explosives” today 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 
Sales Dept.: Explosives Division 


WILMINGTON oe ee DELAWARE 
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UNION MADE 


GuARANTEED 


LONGEST WEAR 
MOST COMFORT 


The highest quality work garment 
manufactured. Cut to fit better. 
Sewed never to rip. 





No binding or sagging. Made of 
best grade denim. 


Guarantee. If KEY Overalls 
do not give you absolute satisfac- 
tion, get your money back or a new 
pair, free. 


Ask your dealer or write us! 


rue ms KEY 7.co, 


OVERALLS 


General Offices, Kansas City, Mo. 
Plants at Kansas City, Mo., and Ft. Scott, Kans. 









Home Grown Sweet Corn Seed 


By A. T. ERWIN 


In Iowa and Illinois, the heart of the 
corn belt, the pack of sweet corn ap- 
proximated 4,750,000 cases, or one- 
third of the corn pack of the United 
States. In this region it is custom- 
ary to renew the seed supply, com- 
monly from the New England states, 
every year or at frequent intervals. 

This practice seems to be based up- 
on three assumptions. First, that 
sweet corn when grown continuously 
under corn belt conditions loses in su- 
gar; second, becomes starchy, and, 
third, tough. 

During the past five years the writer 
has had opportunity of studying the 
place influence of sweet corn seed at 
close range. In cooperation with some 
of the leading factories of lowa, we 
have had opportunity of following the 
behavior of the crop from native seed 
as compared with introduced stock 
and also upon the grounds of the lowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

So far as yield is concerned we have 
not found any marked difference either 
way. The stalks of the native seed 
probably average longer but in weight 
of ears per acre the difference is not 
outstanding either way. 

In the matter of evenness of matur- 
ity we have found a striking differ- 
ence. The native seed matures uni- 
formly, while the introduced seed is 
very irregular in ripening. On our 
station grounds this year we had Eyer- 
green direct from Connecticut. On one 
side was lowa Evergreen—seven years 
in the state—and on the other Buena 
Vista, an lowa variety grown in this 
territory for fifteen years. One-half 
of each lot was harvested at the can- 
ning stage and the remainder allowed 
to mature. The Buena Vista all ma- 
tured at the same time and the ears 
were quite uniform in ripening. The 
lowa Evergreen ranked next from the 
standpoint of uniform maturity, while 
the introduced seed was extremely un- 
even. Some husks were beginning to 
dry when other ears were scarcely 
past the dough stage. 

These results are quite in harmony 
with the laws of plant breeding, name- 
ly “A plant which is grown for sev- 
eral years in one set of conditions be- 
comes fitted to them, so to speak, and 
is in a comparative state of rest. 
When the plant or its progeny is taken 
to other conditions, all the adjust- 
ments are broken up and in the refit- 
ting, new or strange characters may 
appear.” That is to say, plants are 
profoundly influenced by their environ- 
ment and under a radical change of 
soil and climate the habits of the 
plant change, too. In fact, this is 
one of the common methods of break- 
ing up a fixed type in plant breeding. 
In the above instance of the intro- 
duced stock, seed strains of early or 
late Evergreen could be developed. 

Now the point I wish to emphasize 
is that this lack of uniform maturity 
which was so apparent at seed harvest 
time was really there at the canning 
stage also, tho less apparent. To 
secure a uniform pack, we must first 
of all have a uniform product trom the 
field. Im other words, your inspec- 
tion service is first of all a field 
problem. The sorters do a_ useful 
work in throwing out dented ears, but 
after all their grading has its limita- 
tions 

View the problem from the other 
angle, that is, what is lost by using 
native When the terin sweet 
corn is mentioned we first of all think 
of the term sweet. That it is an im 
portant factor in the pack goes with- 
out saying and yet there are angles of 
it which deserve scrutiny. Dr. Ladd, 
of the North Dakota Experiment Sta- 
tion, who has given wide attention to 
canned products, reports the follow- 
ing statement relative to sugars in 
sweet corn: ‘‘We have seen the state- 
ment made in print that the sugass of 
canned corn are largely reducing su- 
gars, and that if cane sugar were pres- 


seed 











ent originally, either natural or added, 
it would be converted to invert sugar 
by the process. The followirg duta 
from our experimental packing of 131¢ 
will be of interest in this counection 
Analysis was made of a sample of 
corn from the cutters, then this same 
corn canned with the addition of ten 
pounds of a brine containing 06.25 per 
cent of sugar to each forty pounds of 
corn: 














be 

woe 

2% 55 

s z ga 

Sugars in original...... eos] 3.08 | 1.09 
Sugars in finished product! 

due to original corn...... 2.46 | 0.87 

Added cane sugar.......... 1.15 

Calculated sugars in fin-| 

Somme mro@uct............ 3.59 | 0.87 
Sugars found in finished 
product— 

PN MRS eis wins d's Saas A dave 3.54 | 9.61 

ere er ee 3.64 0.73 

"CRESS een 3.97 | 0.75 

Sample | D... acne s caine ecu 3.36 | 0.71 


“This would seem to indicate defi- 
nitely that the sugar of sweet corn 
is mainly cane sugar, and that no 
change takes place in the sugars dur- 
ing processing.” 

Note the fact that you have cane 
sugar in the raw corn—you add cane 
sugar—and in the finished product you 
still have cane sugar, totaling approx- 
imately what was in the raw corn plus 
what was added in the sirup, and that 
no change takes place in the sugar in 
the canning process. Granting the 
fact, then, that the native seed may be 
short on sugar—you commonly add 
perhaps slightly over 1 per cent, of 
what consequence would it be to make 
is 1% per cent—in any case you add 
sugar so it is just a question of a 
fractional per cent one way or the 
other. 

The chemist isn’t to be found, so I 
am told, who can differentiate between 
the cane sugar that was there to start 
with and what the operator added. It 
strikes me that the sugar content of 
sweet corn seed is an overworked 
proposition. 

If some of our good eastern friends 
could supply seed that furnished the 
full 4 per cent required without any 
addition whatever, it would be an- 
other matter. 

Sugar and starch are very closely re- 
lated, both coming under the general 


head of carbohydrates. Apparently, 
the one should be regarded as a requt 
site and the other a detriment. How 
ever, does not starch as well as sugar 


T 


play an important and essential part 
in the pack? How about the pack ear- 
ly in the season before the starch has 
developed? The inspector says: 
“Sloppy; not enough starch to give it 
body.” Mr. William Harrison, di 
rector of the Iowa-Nebraska division, 
says: “The best results are obtained 
if we bear in mind that a creamy con- 
sistency depends upon proper flowing 
of the starch in the corn—the better 
the flowing of the starch, the creamie! 
the corn, the whiter the corn, and te 
less the separation of the solid and 
liquid portions.” Indeed, I have heard 
it stated that in certain seasons whet 
the starch does not devolep it must be 





supplied in order to secure a pack of 
proper consistency. Certainly tere 
is such a thing as too much starch, 4s 


I have seen in the case of a pack 
taining 25 per cent field corn, but te 
same thing is also true of sugal 

The third indictment of native 
is that the pack “is tough”; in othe! 
words, contains a high percentage ‘ 
crude fiber. Crude fiber common'y 


runs about one-third of one pel it. 
Mathematically it is a very small m, 
yet in fact I believe it to be one of the 
most important factors with whic! the 

A sprit- 


corn belt packer has to deal. 
kle of tough hulls, which are not read: 
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It is no exaggeration to say that our 
new “Glenbrook” model has been a 
sensational feature of both the national 
and local automobile shows. Its fame 
has traveled from state to state, city to 
city, and it now occupies an unchal- 
lenged position of leadership in the 
field of five passenger cars. 


In our long experience as manufac- 
turers, we have never produced a 
model that has so quickly won its way 
topublicfavor. Everyone, apparently, 
recognizes in the ‘‘Glenbrook”’ an en- 
gineering and designing achievement 
of the utmost importance. 











FTCA 


The ‘“‘Glenbrook” is now one of the 
fastest selling cars on the American 
market and the demand is increasing 
with each succeeding day. Already 
our production schedule has been 
sorely taxed, and orders for spring 
delivery will undoubtedly result in an 
oversold condition. . 


Accept our advice, therefore, and in- 
spect this model at your earliest oppor- 
tunity. Compare it with any five pas- 
senger car that the market affords and 
determine whether it is not, indeed, 


the greatest dollar-for-dollar value in 
the light six field. 





PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








































Sunlight on the hog house floor, 
and proper ventilation in the hog 
house are necessary for best results 
in hog raising. Good metal windows 
in the roof of your hog house are 
a permanent investment and your 
first cost is your only cost. 


IDEAL Hog House Windows 


Built of heavy rust-proof galvanized iron, 

Cg oof style for greater strength. Each 

juipped with a ventilator in the top so 

uu get the ventilation extra at no 

re cost than the regular sum window. 

Ideal Windew for hag house roofs has 

0d features and has overcome the 

sble ones, No screens required. 

The ventilater is built in every window anf 

doesn’t cost you extra Ideals ate Dduilt 
strong and are practica 


f L 
FREE. Four Sets of 
IDEAL Hog House Plans 


We heve plans of four model hog houses 
that l¢ you money-making ideas for 
building or rebuilding your hag house. Send 
us your lumber dealer's name and get your 
four plans free by return mail 
NATIONAL MANUFACTURING OD. 
Bik oe Des Moines, 





make your own con- 
crete feeding floors, water tanks, 
troughs, and fence posts with 
idle hands on muddy days and 
save a lot of money with a 


SHELDON 


Concrete Mixer 


Does work equal to$300 mixers 
r—~ —yet costa only a frac- 
tion. All modern fea- 
tures. Fully guaranteed 
Write for catalog now 


Sheldon Mfg. Co. 
Box 487 ,Nehawka 
Nebraska 


















O STUMPS toobig. Get the 
richest, most proauctive lanc 
into crops. Make more money. 
Hercules on 30 days’ free trial. 
Three-year guaranty. Safe 
andfast. Send postcard for 
free book. Jnutroductory 
price offer now. 
HERCULES MFG. CO, 
9S7 28th Street 
VELE, 1OWA 




































( 
Auto and Tractor Mechanic 
Earn $100 to $400 a Month / 
Young man, are you 
mechanically inclined? A 
Come tothe Sweeney 
School. Learn to be 
an expert. I teach 
with tools not books, 
Do the work yourself, 
that’s the secret of the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 


of practical training by which 6,000 
soldiers were trair = | for U. 8. Ger- 
ernment and over 20,00 


= 


rt 
mechanics. Learn in a few weeks; no previous 
experience necessary. 


FREE Write today for illastrated free catalog 
showing hundreds of ctwres men 
working in new Million Dellar Trade School, 


LEARN A TRADE 





SscnHoo. UTO - TRACTOR-AVIATION 








46 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CITY, MO i] 














iN tliat. Dp shen ta hie eaneeinciets Seenta ep dian tam 


weparator slowly uncrease it gpeed gradually offe jerk ol 
maden engee sarong Saves machinery, saves 
cream. save? money. Guaranteed § 
year, $8.50 cash, trom dealer or chrect. get 






~~ 
& & TRACTOR & MACHINERY CO 





SIXTH ST... Mewasna wee 









HARRIS GOVERNOR PULLEY 
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ily masticated, at once gives the con- 
sumer the idea that the dish is unpal- 
atable. 

The percentage of crude fiber in- 
creases rapidly with the maturity of 
the kernel. The corn belt is charac- 
terized by high summer temperatures. 
Consequently, the life process moves 
along more rapidly and the dough 
stage and tough corn comes all too 
soon. On the basis of either chemical 
| analysis or actual test of the roasting 
the table, I have yet to see 





ears oF 
the figures indicating other than the 
} young corn is tender and old corn 


tough, regardless of the seed source. 
| In cool seasons like the year 1917, it is 
a negligible factor, while in years like 
| last, it is a serious item. The two 
factors contributing to the toughness 
in corn are the uneven development 
| of the crop, due to the use of intro- 
duced seed, and the lack of selection 
for a fixed type under its new envi- 
ronment; second, rapid maturing of 
the crop, due to high temperatures. 
In conclusion we believe that the 
constant introduction of sweet corn 
seed from widely divergent regions is 
wrong, from the standpoint of both 
the operators and the producers. 
However, we do not wish to leave 
the impression that the mere fact that 
seed is home grown is in itself neces- 
sarily a virtue. What we mean is, 
seed grown in a given territory long 
enough to become localized and ac- 
climated. Out of this stock 
| should be a constant and rigid 
lection, made for the purpose of se- 
| curing and maintaining a type of pre- 
| 
] 
j 





eminent qualities as a canning va- 
riety. This can not be accomplished 
by saving the dented ears thrown off 
by the sorters for seed purposes 

In fact, there are not enough hours 


in the day for the operator in the busy 
season as it is, and I certainly would 
not add to his burdens Seed growing 


is a specialty in itself and in the long 


run I believe the operator will find it 
to his advantage to look for some one 
in his region for this servic I 

i ) Ve nt o our pac ) Lirst ¢ 


Planting Potatoes 


An lowa correspondent wri 


“Will you please suggest whe I 
can get a bulletin as to the best ] 
| ods of cutting and planting potatoes? 
I remember reading in your paper sev 
| eral years ago about the advantages 
( ng potatoes cu haly Lo 

eed.” 

\f 

te oO to twelve b ( 
p ’ \ei rood see t 
$2.50 or $3 a bushel, it nerve to 
plant more than ten bushels to the 
acre. Moreover, the ordinary potato 


planter handles small pieces to better 
; advantage than large pieces 
While from a practical standpoint 
there is a lot to be said for using a 


re 


| small amount of potato seed per ac 


the experiments are almost univer- 
| sally strongly in favor of using at least 
fifteen or twenty bushels of seed per 
acre At the Michigan experiment 


| station a number of vears ago they 
found that the potatoes cut in halves 
vielded 25 per cent more than the pota- 


» 99 


toes cut in quarters, and 32 per cent 
more than the potatoes cut in eighths 
| This is after taking into account the 
| fact that when halves were used it 

Was necessary to plant twenty bushels 
of seed per acre, as compared with 
only ten bushels when quarters were 
used, and six bushels when eighth 
were used Whole potatoes generally 
yield more than cut potatoes, but the 
expense of the seed is so much greater 
that there generally is some advan- 
tage in cutting mto halves 

We do not know of any bulletin go- 
ing fully into methods of cutting and 
planting potatoes. The Orange Judd 
Company, of Chicago, publishes a book 
on the potato, by Samuel Fraser, which 
—while somewhat out of date—goes 
into the matter quite fully. 
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—a Different Tractor 


and there’s 2 ‘‘reason why’’ for 
every difference from the others 


Burns Kerosene at All Loads 


The 25-50 pulls 6 or 7 bottoms 
The 15-30 pulls 3 or 4 bottoms 


WE can’t tell all the things you ought 
to know about the Townsend Tractor 
in an advertisement. But we havea book- 
let that tells you just why every difference 
from the others makes the Townsend better. 






It will help you to decide just what the # 
tractor you want must b2. ; 


THE TOWNSEND DOES ALL THE WORK 
YOU WANT A TRACTOR TO DO 
—DRAWBAR OR BELT 


Send for the Booklet Today 





Townsend Mfg. Co., Dep.c Janesville, Wis. 























CAPACITY 
24x40 Thresher, 
wheat 40-80; oats 

90-180 bu. per hour 









CAPACITY 


20x32 Thresher, —f- 
wheat 30-60; oats 
70-140 bu. per hour 


EVERY FARMER HIS OWN THRESHERMAN 


Thousands of farmers are using the borhood work. They are doing 
NEW RACINE to do theirthresh- cleaner work with less waste and less 
ing just when grain is in proper help than the big machines. Simple 
condition—many have paidfortheir to operate—no experting. Driven 
machines out of profitsdoingneigh- by the average farm power. 










THE NEW RACINE is backed by twenty-five years of success in building individual and 
neighborhood threshers, Handles all kinds of grain, seeds, peas and beans. 


BELLE CITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SOLE MAKERS 
RACINE, WISCONSIN, U.S. A. 


Distributed tn the United States since 1906 by THE INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO, OF AMERICA 

















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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The Photograph Contest 


For nearly three months now, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer has been holding fort- 
nightly a photograph contest for its 
readers. Subjects have been assigned 
and prizes awarded for the best en- 
tries 

The response to the invitation to 
compete has been large, and many 
photographs of merit have been re- 
ceived. For instance, in the group of 
photographs on “Winter in the Coun- 
try,’ the quality of the pictures re- 
ceived was so high that a second pho- 
tographic page of pictures receiving 
honorable mention was printed. 

The excellence of some of the work, 
however, only serves to call special 
attention to the faults of others. Too 
many of the photographs received 
show very marked defects. Closer at- 
tention to a few of the important 
principles of camera craft would do 
much to life those poorer photographs 
nearer the prize winning class. 

In general, the defects of the pho- 
tographs come under three heads— 
under-exposure of the film, poor sub- 
ject and poor composition. It should 
be kept in mind that with the usual 
small camera it is impossible to take 
a good snap-shot except during the 
brightest hours of a sunny day. From 
ten o’clock to three in the winter is 
usually the best time. In summer the 
period is longer, but special attention 
should always be given to getting 
plenty of sunlight on the object to be 
snapped. Make sure that the sun is 
behind the photographer when the 
snap is made. An expert can take pho- 
tographs against the sun, but for the 
ordinary camera user it is best to 
shoot away from the sun. 

Poor subjects spoil many pictures. 
The best camera work on an ugly 
house, a disordered barnyard, a scrag- 
gly grove, may give a picture with 
clear and definite outlines, but it will 
fall a long ways short of possessing 
any artistic merit. The usual tend- 
ency is to take a snap-shot without 
enough consideration of how the pic- 
ture will look when finished. Keep in 
mind the limitations of your camera, 
and the real value of the subject, and 
then determine whether the picture is 
Worth taking. 

Composition is # problem which 
Wrecks many photographs. Given a 
herd of cattle, a stream and a pasture 
sloping down from a ridge in the back- 
ground to the water, it ought to be 
Possible to work out a good photo- 
graph. It is, but it can not be done as 
@ rule by taking a quick glance, mak- 
ig a guess that the picture will prob- 
ably look all right, and snapping. 

The first thing to do is to consider 
What kind of a picture you want. Do 
you want a pasture scene with the cat- 

as the important element? Do you 
Want a picture of the brook with the 
Cattle reduced to an unimportant ele- 
Ment in the background? What is the 
*ract feature in the landscape that 
you want to stress? 





Upon your answer to these questions 
will depend your choice of a point 
from which to take the picture, the 
extent and nature of the portion of the 
view selected, and—with some cam- 
eras—the depth of focus and the time 
of exposure. 

Future contests will give opportuni- 
ty for every reader of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er who owns a camera to show what 
kind of work he or she can do. The 
subjects are ones easily found in the 
neighborhood of any farm. 

“The Country School” is the subject 
of the contest that closes April 1st. 
The next contest will be on hog 
houses. Keeping the hog comfortable 
is one of the important jobs on every 
corn belt farm, and these photographs 
should show the different kinds of 
buildings that serve this purpose. This 
contest closes April 15th. 

“Spring Work on the Farm” is the 
subject of the contest that closes May 
ist. Spring plowing, seeding of spring 
grain, and the numerous other tasks 
of the season will be available for 
treatment. Other subjects, such as 
corn planting, spring litters, farm 
buildings, etc., will be announced later. 

The rules for the contest are re- 
printed below: 

1. Any amateur photographer who 
is a reader of Wallaces’ Farmer is eli- 
gible to compete for a prize. It is not 
necessary that the competitor be a 
subscriber; any member of the family 
of a subscriber may compete. 

2. Photographs submitted must be 
taken by the person in whose name 
they are entered. 

3. In order to be given considera- 
tion in any contest, photographs must 
be mailed out of the local postoffice at 
a date not later than the closing date 
of the contest. 

4. There is no size limit on photo- 
graphs. Photographs smaller than post- 
card size are difficult to reproduce 
properly, however, and unless of un- 
usual clarity of outline will be some- 
what handicapped. 

5. Photographs should be supported 
by a sheet of cardboard when sent thru 
the mails, in order to make sure of ar- 
rival in good condition. 

6. Stamps for return should be en- 
closed in case the competitor wishes 
the photographs returned to him. No 
photographs will be returned unless 
the contestant makes the request in a 
letter accompanying the photographs. 

7. Prizes of $5 and $3 for the photo- 
graphs ranking first and second will be 
given in each contest. One dollar each 
will be given for ali other photographs 
used on the prize page. 

8. In contests where many photo- 
graphs of merit are received, a page of 
those pictures receiving honorable 
mention will also be published. Con- 
testants who do not wish to be consid- 
ered for this page should so state. 

9. Address all photographs and let- 
ters to “Farm Photograph Editor,” 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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WM. LOUDEN 
Whose labor saving, have made Louden Hay Unloading Tools the ‘ 


barn equipm 


ed 
over 8 million barns, recognized standard wherever hay is grown: 


1. The harder you use them the better they show up in the day's work, 
because they are quality built—every Louden Tool must stand factory tests 
far in excess of strains ever called for in ordinary work. They do high class 


LOUDEN 


Hay Unloading Equipment 


A short season, a valuable crop to save, uncertain weather, 
shortage of labor—four ever present conditions at hay stor: 
ing times which Louden Hay Unloading Equipment is in- 
tended to meet. A Louden outfit on your place means you 
can do two or three days’ work in one, as compared with 
the old way, ordo the same work with one-third the help. 


These three important points of advantage 


work for years without repairs. 


2. They take care of any kind of hay or Sodden~tienatio, clover, alfalfa, 
eans, straw, corn fodder or even bound wheat. The Louden 
Balance Grapple Fork picks up half a ton at atime, grips it tight and drops 


cow peas or 


it exactly where wanted well spread out. 


3. “Simplicity” 


ull day’ s work with Louden Mew 


pen og no binding on track, no hitch or failure to register, no delay because 
of breaks. 













































is the rule in building all Louden Equipment. The 
my = ler, the stronger and easier to operate. Your unskilled helpers can do 
ools—all through the season—no rope 


— Write for Our 224-Page 
Illustrated Catalog 


It tells all about Louden Hay Carriers, 

Forks, Slings and Power Hoists. Also about 
Louden Stalls and Stanchions, Litter and 
Feed Carriers. Automatic Detachable 
Water Bowls, Animal Pens of all kinds, 
Manger Divisions, Barn and arage Door 
Hangers, upolas, , Ventilators —“Every- 
thing for the Barn.” Sent postpaid—no 
charge or obligation. 


Let Our Experts Help You 
with your barn buidins problem. Give us 
the information called forin the coupon and 
we will send you—without charge—blue 
prints and su gestions to meet your Partic- 
ularneeds. Wewiill also mail you “Louden 
Barn Plans’’ showing 74 barns and telling 
all about barn building from foundation 
| to ridge pole. No charge—no obligation. 
: Fill out and mail us the coupon 
today, or write us a postcard. 


ss A 2843 Court St. 





.e iche up half a ton 





{ 







Louden Balance 
ork 


of any kind of hay 





any honey lifting on the farm 


«2. The Louden Machinery Company 


(Established 18 


” Fairfield, lowa 





Lou 
_ Carryall = 
Lifting 1,000 poands 


ew minutes. 











THE LOUDEN MACHINERY CO., 

2843 Court St., Fairfield, lowa. 
den Please send, postpaid, withoutcharge or ob- 
. igatlion, the books checked below. 


“Garon eadin's ....Louden Barn Plans 
; Louden [lustrated Catalog 


A ee a pay NY Sy l expect to build (remodel) a barn about 
. Sa Neco csccisace POO denad cows .. horses. 
Am interested in: ............Stalls...........Stanch- 
ions... .......Carriers.. ....... Water Bowls........... 
...Animal Pens............ Hay Tools. 
MIR sind ccc beuccasnictbdigiusdeodominea 
Oe State 

























Just creamery buttermilk with the 
water removed and nothing added. Thesame 
as home churned. Contains ed ge 
age of protein and natural lactic 

tains no sulphuric acid or other injurious 
preservatives. Na‘ 


Better Than Grain 





of the country 


quicker 
100 per anes — 


id. Con- 
lactic acid keeps 


weight 500 pounds). 
bu k feed. Order 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


ung az Semi-Solid Buttermilk because they know it is 
the “‘Best Hog and Poultry Feed on Earth.’’ It gives 
earlier marketing and bigger profits. 


“The Best aaa and immune: Feed on Earth.’* 
it freshindefinitely. Semi-Solid Sena 
is pure enough to drink or use in batter 
cakes. Don’t usea substitute or so-called 
modified buttermilk. 
Semi-Solid Buttermilk, absolutely pure and 
unadulterated, for quick results, 

Feeds. Order a barrel of Semi-Solid Buttermilk (average 
oe barrel makes — — of pure, rich, 


Get the Genuine 


Make ‘em 
Hog and pastry saizersin GOW Fast 
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Highest quality— 


unequaled service. Sold by leading metal merchants. 
below regular brands. Shall we send our valuable ‘Better Buildings” booklet? 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh P ton 





Sold by weight po Products 


Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing for 
farm buildings—and good Tin Roofs for residences. 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets not only excel for Roofing and Siding 
purposes, but are specially adapted for Culverts, Tanks, 
posed sheet metai work. KrysTonE Copper Steel Hoofing r 
Look for the Keyston 


Spouting, and all ex- 
7 Plates also — 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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FARM ENGINEERING] : 
p 
f By I. W. DICKERSON te 
. 
-} i] Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickersop’* expert knowledge. He will giadi ij 
G: ind your feed for \| quewer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany ail inquiries. {| N 
. | =) 
1 er pro ts Simpie Trussed Roof for Machine | P2cking of the silage and prevent | 
hed ¢ shrinkage than the flat roof. : 
i] S “For convenience at filling tims ~ 
ESTS have proved that ground grain produces i An Hlinois subscriber writes: Rae, es: Se eee th 
Hk. “In answer to the inquirer who want- should extend above the top of th : 
more milk, meat and wor than whole grain. | cos gonna: th to the joint in the roof, and shouk . 
Y. kabl) hich wh ed plans for a machine shed with no cipaaat : ; ‘ th 
our saving thus is remarka y ish when you posts thru the center, I am submitting roofed with the same pitch as the fr 
grind your feeds! a sketch of the one I have built with a of the roof, as shown in the diagram F 
A Fairban! aati : = trussed roof, which eliminates center | Directly across from the chute, nails se 
J airbanks-Morse ““G” Feed Grinder gives posts. I have not figured out the sizes | "©4r as conditions will permit, om tb 
your stock “‘balanced rations,” stops needless food- of timber according to the weight they be the filling window, which shoul 
wastes and puts dollars into your pocket | will have to carry, but think they are | Te0fed the same as the chute. 
: | about right for ordinary usage. gem poe yao 
1: . ; — ates da : e top o e door frame to on: i 
§ Quality construction throughout. Grinds all | The trusses should be placed about | “2€ ToP 0 : eagrowinn 
. if | f ° | edi rs | every ten feet of the length of the of the filling window (to prevent its 
grains uniformly fine—is easily justed— has ee ; e a being in the way of the distribu’ 
| Li ” pile | building, and can be built on the 
many va uabie efficiency features. See the ““G | ground and put up all together. I made egg tg to — a ae coe lk 
. vy x is x shouid 
Grinder at your local dealer. i leering lla eign agg 
ASX be in two pieces, with each piece fast 4 
| J ~~ ened at the outer end solidly t / 
| . silo wall with a heavy hinge, and 
I ans| . 
air cNikKS, orse iy 0, WH So Ty yy ing down onto a substantial support low 
P Se \\ ‘ > j > n th i 
allDeNKs. CHICAGO Jor = from the roof at the middle. Then the ij 

: Tx heii, > | plank can be fastened to the roof up bi 

, a ‘, | \yanr RO \Giew \jwe | Out of the way when the silo is being >= 
a. eo — | filled; but before the silage is fed = 
, ; aN As — Furnished | | | down out of reach, the plank should be the 
\} | x aadeen sme | let down ready for the next filling wit 
withoutextra } “When filling time comes, al! the alv 
| cost,in piace of if { a : . . ae . 
eo chaginn be § | owner has to do is to climb his chute wil 
ieeroieinn ladder to the top, go across the plank the 
i | } ; : - 

| a building of this kind in 1908, and the | with a rope and single pulley, h be 
| trusses have made an excellent foun- | can be fastened to the top of the filling the 
| dation for the roof and have shown no | window, after which the pipe can be the 
| sign of sagging I have another set | drawn up by the men on the ground fro! 
be 1 | that we used on buildings 36 feet wide | When this is done, take the ro} is | 
| V4, where we expect to swing heavy ma- | pulley inside and fasten it to the 1 ing 
| j Nyy \ 1] chinery, and we have even used them and draw up the distributer in the be. 

= Nt ie i 4 t= > ‘ - up to 50 feet of width without trouble; | same way. You can then fill the silo 

& we (A \t\ =" IS ri ( so that I feel sure your subs« riber can | up to the top, and without th: nal 
ye ake 5 QS : ii ' “\\ : | use them without fear of sagging.’ | cramp from the top, and then go over R 

AWS a A | } | Weare very glad, indeed, to get this | the top of the door frame and down.’ 

— — | | valuable idea from our subscriber, and \ 
| must say that it is about as simple and | ° ° s = 
ubstantial looking @ trie as we have | Device for Gathering Barbed " 

“G”’ Feed Grinder with | h sent in Every subscriber who is | Wire a 
Spiral Sacking Elevator lik to.have use for such a truss in ! A Minnesota correspondent writes: eo 
f ) hov make it ;: ; 2 ; a 
ea aaa —— the tf ature should make it = point to | “IT am sending you a sketch of a one- doc: 
=e = ee ae eee oe preserve this engine and description. man device for gathering up and put wat 
Th} mania i ramingaar swarw | . . P = 
a : ———- — 1 _ This es be a epee to every | ting out barbed wire, which we have end 
{i1] | I mt | Hi! | subscribe that with all the good | found very convenient for this work V 
HI 1} HH} Hil A a things we will have in this and the | This consists of a frame mounted on ren 
j | ition i HU | other departments, and the need each | an old buggy axle and wheels x por 
us HHH i nope wig Ran oe waged a a | side pieces and the main cross-piece with 
; i jarsWorth | Ht mips sealed pata iamacsseaghage will | being made of light 2x4’s, while the Wri 
“6 Wii be the wise policy to start right now to | 
HTT : | = our 
Masons | Hy preserve every copy of the paper. * B&vE 1 $e Stat 
[Bre ason} HHH Look over your copies and be sure that re 
rys¢e i} I} | none are missing. i 
Hit) i ‘AEVe | i] - 
| » price of Billi! | = 
nig e Biill|/ — . .s men 
Tee increases pore | Convenient Hip Roof for Silo tg 
nos se 10 og , 
i] f ‘ total of a a The @) An Illinois correspondent writes: hous 
ever t — | “Having noticed a request in a re- very 
- > eRe ors ~ . * los" gopetne? vies | | cent issue for information as to the . 
Stop an NK what the loss of a brood sow Sow, *"* e : : a nm = eenwean in n 
represents. It means the loss of & bunch of pigs the 08s eed hip roof for i ene tor a acacia ding 
and a big ative of a ane, geetie wens beyond re- time, ane. ° way of getting the blower pipe and dis- | will 
ca you e half a dozen Broc ws, your vestt . . oY rj ive , , axpe- | 
profits for the year are ENTIRELY wiped out. Why and - 1 vorved: tributer up, I will give my own exp sidin 
take the chance of shouldering this loss yourself, money ne 1 Hos rience along this line. I like the hip | i 
when less than A CENT A POUND will make you akes Nat yeaP me 
safe? Nationalize your Brood Sows and make your- anc Filli | with 
self safe. Insur t. windéw. : 
restmen 
=> Insure Yours = | 
| Dir 
i and Be ie Saie 
LIVE STOCK |) myer Wine to doy ——- mi “M 
A tls to Ss g 8 “ 
INSURANCE Ii San log ns re me yous ae, is Bilas 
| National at_a oy of 4 — A CE ~ pot ND. N 
Hq Gives you D ble Protection by traning a against joss fill. 
Costs Less ha 3 A mar = a be , eter uary ervi ce |W ren your he “8 are ill 
THAN ONE Sow will pay for the "Goeuese as tee Rishe 
CENT A POUND. oH) rw . Ln ny ey 8 the Payment of all loases in exac t ae cords own 
4 Now is the time })) proms »tly in Ql ASH” Soa y wy ‘end ee cm ne y for é 
| » ~~ 4 on |) sow yourself of the risk of losa Don't DELAY, do fair 
rom Sow - . . 
furance. Write NATIONAL LIVE STOCK INSURANCE ®@ rear cross-piece is 1x4. The axle 1s thus 
matin = COMPART fastened to the frame as shown with Af 
oo oan te Dept. w Des Moines, Iowa thoes 2 Me belin i the being ing i; 
mediately on ree Originators of Hog Insurance. i is ” — _ ape ” h the Tepa 
ceipt of sour pase “Sf * il well tightened to do away with U gp 
snd address, } Hi necessity of side bracing. The bevel day 
| gears are from the knotter head of a0 for 
} roof for a silo very much, and believe | old binder, while the bearings are Sir tur 
. the best and simplest one I have ever | ply blocks of hardwood. Washers $2.8 
a seen is built with a joint in the rafters | should be put behin€ each of the bevel of ¥ 
Wa n ted at © nce Sanitary—The ONLY like the self-supporting barn roof. The | gears, to prevent their cutting baek 
Middle aged marrted man to work th farm b Hog Waterer furntsD@8 fresh, clean water all the -er rafter ; av 7o-thirds j the far Shor 
sre ogra Sia eo SEA | BT Re ae ee ete a ae eae | cud of’ then apool thant’ aioe tS 
our dealer or direct @9 ©. db. factory c e 2S e ’ 8 ss mae ie 000 
GEORGE WILKINSON. Mutchelvili, fowa | ONLY HOG WATERER CO. Sioux City, fewa | which makes a roof that stands up | the top, so the end can be lifted up ™ tut. 
high above the silo and makes filling | order to put on and remove the spools. bashe! 
to the top easy. It will permit better | Spools can be used as they come from 
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— 
the factory, altho it will pay to make 
some that are wider. A hole should 
pe bored thru the spool shaft and a pin 
put thru, to which the spools may be 
fastened.” 





Novel Idea in Hog House Floors 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 
“J 1 sending you a rough sketch of 








my pian for hog-pen floors. The pen 
is a ied into two parts, as shown. In 
this way the bed is surrounded by a 
curbing 2x4 on one side and 2x2 on 
the other, which prevents the hogs 
from spreading their bedding. Part 1 
has 2 gradual slope of 6 inches to the 
sewer, and is made a little hollow, so 
the water should collect properly. 
“This plan enables a person to wash 
fj 
4) 
eo 
i 
XY | 
J | 
( Mat 
Wf fir? 
| oo" 3 
| RY —_ 
————,,’ 
E-: = 
the sding floor and manure part 
without soaking the bedding, which is 
always clean and dry. Then the hogs 
will rever enter their bed direct from 
the p.anure part, as there will always 
be a 10-inch ridge to crawl over. So 
they enter from tthe feeding floor, 
thereby losing all mud and manure 
from their feet. The size of the pen 
fs lefi to each one’s judgment, accord- 
ing to the number and size of hogs to 
be kept in one pen.” 





Removable Partitions for Hog 
House 


An ftowa subscriber writes: 

“I am building a hog house 20x42 
feet, with 6x8-foot pens. I would like 
to kr if there is any way by which 
Ican make removable partitions with 
door them leading into the alley- 
way. Also can you.teli me what kind 
and of lumber to use?” 


Va is barn equipment firms make 


ren ble partitions for hog houses, 

and | believe they can supply these 

with small doors in them if desired. 

Write to any of them advertising in 

our mns. Or write to _ lowa 

State College, Ames, Iowa: White Pine 

Bure St. Paul, Minn.; Nation al Lum- 

ber nufacturers’ Association, Chi- 

cago, and United States Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C 


for t bulletins on permanent hog 
hous ind you will get a great deal of 
very luable information as to con- 
struction, materials, and so on. 

In general, our correspondent’s stud 
ding rafters will be 2x6’s, the sides 
will be covered with shiplap and drop 


siding, with tar paper between, while 
the top will be sheathed and covered 
with prepared roofing. 





Dividing Profits on Silo Filling 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 
My neighbor and I bought an en- 
Bilas: cutter last fall, each paying half. 
Now my neighbor wants to go out to 
fill silos for the neighbors. He fur- 
Rishes the tractor and cutter and his 
own sas and oil, and gets $2 per foot 
for ~ 1-foot silo. What would be a 
fair basis for dividing up the money 
thus received?” 

A fair charge for the cutter, cover- 
fng interest, depreciation, shelter and 
repairs, but excluding sharpening of 
the knives, would be about $5.60 per 
day Assuming that the operator pays 
for s) rpening the knives, he should 
oe ver to our correspondent about 
oe . r day, and keep the remainder 


takes in. 





oo Australian Wheat Crop—The Aus- 


00D it crop is reported at 44,000,- 
tute 8, by the International Insti- 
Miatet \griculture. This is 36,000,000 


less than last year. 
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“No more plowing for you old, 
girl-the Twin City gets that j job 


Many farmers who are used to the dependable powcr of fine work stock, 


have bought Twin City Tractors. 


They bought a tractor to lighten the too-heavy job of good plowing— 
and they bought the Twin City Tractor because they couldn’t get along 


tes \\ 
§ SS) 
_% 


with less than the best type of dependable power. 
that heavy field work is a killer of fine horse flesh. 


It doesn’t pay to overwork fine live stock—every farmer knows that. 
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Every farmer knows 


But 


it isn’t easy to overwork a Twin City Tractor—many farmers realize 
that too. Many years of the hardest kind of service are built into every 


Twin City. 


The Twin City 12-20 Tractor is unquestionably the outstanding performer 
of the year—for power, strength, quality of work and economy of operation. 


Judge its quality by such features as 


these: 


Sixteen-valve kerosene 


engine, the only tractor engine of this type, gives perfect fuel combustion; 


the removable cylinder head and cylinder walls mean simplicity in making 
adjustments; counterbalanced crankshaft means reduced vibration and 
long life; transmission directon both forward speeds; 
Steel cut and case hardened, running in dust-proof oil bath. 

Write us today for full details of Twin City Tractors for any power job 
On any size farm. Also ask about all steel Twin City Threshers. 


TWIN CITY COMPANY, Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


Selling Products of 


MINNEAPOLIS STEEL & MACHINERY CO. 


Branches 
Denver, Col. Great Falis, Mont Wichita, Kansas 
Des Baines, lowa Salt Lake City, Utah Indianapolis, Ind. 
Fargo, N. Db. Spokane, Wash. Peoria, Ill. 
Distributors 


Frank O. Renstrom Co.—San Francisco, Los Angeles. Stgshren. Onis and 
o.— Watertown, 5. 


Sacramento, Calif. 


Baskerville & Dah 
Southern Machinery Co.— Atlanta, Ga. 
RB. B. George Machinery Co.— Dallas, Houston, Amarillo, San Antonio, 


Texas, and Crowley, 


Eastern and Export Offices 


Canadign Distributors: 
of Canada, Ltd. 














Steei & Machinery Co. 

— Winnipeg, 
Man.; Regina, Sask.; 
Calgary, Alta. 


ia 


Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co.—154 Nassau St., 
New York City 


Minneapolis 





gears drop forged, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
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All-Steel Twin City Threshers 
22-42; 28-48; 36-60 
































with 16-valve engine 
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It's easy enough to produce straw, but it’s hard to 
get the kernel without 
vation of the soil. Cultivation accumulates 
nitrogen and nitrogen 
Kovar Harrow wiil loosen up the hard- 
est kind of land, turns the soil and gives 
the air 
soil produce. 
than just an ordinary spring tooth har- 
it destroys pigeon grass, quack 
grass, wild oats and weedsof ali kinds through {Ss 
cultivation. 


IMPORTANT—Two New Kovar Products 


Kovar Corn Cultivator, which operates on the same successful principle as the harrow. 
Kovar Harrow Cart, with dust proof wheels and drawbar guiding axie- 


the proper cultl- 


produces kernel. 


and sun_a chance to help the 
Kovar Harrow is more & 





Each Sec- 
tion Works 
dently from 
the Other. 











in Every 


Write for our literature er ask your dealer about it. 


JOSEPH J. KOVAR, Owatonna, Minn.,Patentee and sole munufacturet of the Kovar line 

















@ 00 mi 
butsimpler. The Leader o 
py ome ~ Perfect work in 


of mixing. . Empties 
Clean, Batcnot about 3 cuble ft. 
minute. Only practical mixer 


Guaran'eed of Money retunded. Write 
Vertisement to Gelay. 


8 MEN CANT STICKIT' 





Flexibie - 





~weniren eens 


BOSTROM I 





» fia 
Shipping weight 151 bs. Price $22.50 
Has TELESCOPE with magnifying glasses which 
enable you to see cross on Target quarter of 4 mile, 
Pays for itself on the first job of 

TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, 
IRRIGATING, etc. 

Best investment any land owner ever made with 
Twenty-Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, Simple, ac- 
curate, durable and complete with full imstrae- 
tions, Used and endorsed by Agricultural Sehools, 
County Demonstration Agents, and farmers from 
Atlantic to Pacific. and you will endorse it teo, 
after using it—if not your money back, 

Write for description of Level and beng nese 
details of money back guarantee; also name 
address of our distributor in your section, 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CD. 
85 Stonewai! Street, ATLANTA, GA. 


, TIRES ess 


Perfect,new tires,all sizes, non-skid 
fabrie or cord. Prepaid on approval. copreveh Gants 


- 0,000 Miles Guaranteed 
000 Customers. 








= Service Auto Equi 
we 9659 Service Bidg., 
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The Trick the Wild Rose Played 


The famous 
were on their 


doctor and his wife 
way to the doctor’s old 
farm home. The October’ sunshine 
flooded the Pullman, bringing out the 
beauties of colering of the sixteen best 


roses for outdoors that glowed from 
Thomas’s book or “Practical Rose 
Growing” over which Mrs. Doctor 


pored. 
The doctor loved roses. In his note 
book he wrote down the sixteen best 


varieties: Frau Karl Druschki, Mad- 
ame Jules Bouche, Antoine Revoire, 
Ellen Willmott, Killarney, Jonkheer, 
Mme. Leon Pain, Lady Alice Stanley, 
Robert Huey, General MacArthur, 
Laurent Carle, Gruss an Teplitz, Harry 
Kirk, Duchess of Wellington, Betty, 
and Mrs. A. R. Waddell. They ranged 
in order given in colors thru white, 
blush, pink, red and coppery salmon, 


As he closed his notebook he said: 

“Not one of these is more beautiful 
than the wild rose which grew by the 
fence post in the east field which ran 
down to the edge of the brook. From 
the time it opened its leaves to the day 
I could take the first blossom. to 
mother, I looked for its pinky sweet- 
ness as the banner of June. We'll 
visit the east field and see if that bush 
is still there.” 

The wild rose was still there, flaunt- 
ing coral-red fruit as tho it had dec- 
orated itself for their coming. 

The doctor was pleased as could be. 
“I’m going to see about getting a root 
of this bush for our garden,” he said. 
His wife disdained the thought: 

“A wild rose in our garden! Non- 
sense, but I'll tell you what I will do. 
I believe this is the Dog Rose, an Eng- 


lish rose naturalized in America and 
used for stock. I'll gather some of 
these rose hips, and grow stock on 


which to bud our choice varieties.’ 

“Well,” the doctor philosophized, 
“since the farmer feeds the world, a 
farm rose might properly feed the 
world’s roses.” 

Some people believe that flowers are 
responsive. As we know the rose was 
frequently consecrated to Harpocrates, 
the god born with his finger to his lips 
who is the patron of silence. We 
know that the expression “sub rosa” 
(under the rose) signifies that all that 
Was said should remain a secret. We 
know also that it was the custom in 
some of the northern countries to sus- 
pend a rose over the table in the din- 
ing room reminding the guests that 
silence should be observed respecting 
all that might be said during the meal. 

If we believed that the wild rose felt 
the scorn of the doctor’s wife, we 
would be quite sure it silently resolved 
to get into her rose garden whether 
she would or no. 

Be that as it may, the rose seeds 
were planted, and sent up sturdy 
stalks. When these were large enough, 
the doctor budded on them the sixteen 
best varieties and more, for his wife 
had a wonderful rose garden. With 
surgical skill he cut off the dormant 
bud from the variety he wished to per- 
petuate, and cutting a slit down, and 


a smaller slit across, he loosened the 
bark, introduced the bud into the same, 
and then he firmly bound it with a 
piece of yarn. 

When the “budded roses blossomed, 
the doctor thought of the wild rose as 
the mother of a large family of chil- 
dren. Tho none of them looked like 
their mother, he loved them all, yet he 


wished he had had the nerve to defy 
his wife’s edict, and enrich their gar- 
den with the pinky sweetness of the 
wild rose. 

Then one day he found at the foot of 
a glorious bright crimson General 
MacArthur, the long buds of which 
were filling the air with fragrance, 
The 


three suckers from the wild rose, 





color and shape of those leaves took 
him back to the east field which ran 
down to the brook. His wife would 
have cut them out knowing they 
would rob the adopted child of its 
nourishment, but his wife was gone, 
and the doctor sacrificed General Mac- 
Arthur and grew a wild rose. 

“That’s the trouble with budded 
roses,” his wife sputtered, “they will 
send us suckers.” 

Of course she made him reset it (de- 
stroy it he would not) but the costly 
vase on the doctor’s reception room 
table holds no blossoms which receive 
the welcome from patients which 
greets the wild rose. 


Influence of Movies 


Two boys of fifteen took a “side 
door Pullman” out west to see the 
world. They told the judge before 
whom they finally landed that they 
were enticed by the movies. Two 
girls began a flirtation with strange 
men. They told the matron of the re- 
formatory that the movies gave them 
the idea. The movies are recognized 
as an opportunity for education, but 
they have been opening two doors. 
one to the upper world, the other to 
the lower world. 

A survey of the motion pictures in 
Iowa was made last year under the 
direction of Mrs. Eugene Henley, of 
Grinnell, state chairman of the civics 
department of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Mrs. Henley reports 
that the moving pictures can be made 
a tremendous power for good, but she 
lets the result of the survey in Iowa 
speak for itself. From this repert we 
note that 4 per cent of the 785 films 
shown depicted irreverence. Grue- 
some subjects or objectionable death 
scenes were shown in 7 per cent; bar- 
room scenes, 10 per cent; gambling 
made aliuring, 2 per cent; prolonged 
objectionable love scenes, 5 per cent; 
suggestive or objectionable exposure 
of person, 11 per cent; infidelity or 
disregard of marriage laws, 14 per 
cent; sex problems handled in an ob- 
jectionable way, 4 per cent; under- 
world scenes or objectionable dancing, 
7 per cent; habit-forming drug-using 
made attractive, 1 per cent; criminal 
methods in a way to give instructive 
ideas, 4 per cent; any immorality or 
vulgarity, 15 per cent; objectionable 
bedroom scenes, 2 per cent; any 
risque or lewd actions, 3 per cent; 
parts likely to contribute to the de- 
linquency of youth, 15 per cent. 

Summing up, 59 per cent were con- 
sidered good, 11 per cent were bad; 
the others were fair to medium. 

It looks as if housecleaning is need- 
ed in the moving picture houses, and 
certainly the mothers are the proper 
ones to start it. 





Is a Rural School Garden 
Practical? 


“Is a rural school garden practical?” 
This is a question asked us by a lady 
who had offered her services for school 
gardens. 

The country school garden is prac- 
tical if the parents will take sufficient 
interest in it to protect the garden 
from stock. The children will give 
their time and service, but the parents 
must hold the garden in respect. 

We believe there is more interest 
taken if the children have some defi- 
nite object in view. Perhaps it is the 
school exhibit at the county fair, or a 
share in the county exhibit at the state 
fair, or possibly a variety of vege- 
tablec not usually grown, to give the 
canning club more materials with 
which to work. It may be better to 
have individual gardens at home, but 
the interest in gardening should be 
aroused because gardenmg is one in- 
terest in which all children can enter 
on an equal footing, be they wise or 
stupid, lettered or unlettered, foreign- 
born or American. In fact, for sturdy 
determination to win out with his gar- 
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done-to-a-turn crust. 










and in the baking. 















—always the finest. 


Absolute certainty— 


more than the usual 
raising force—with the 

moderate peice you pay 
for CALUMET—make 
it re nine me the most 
economical of leav- 
eners. 

















































CALUMET BISCUITS—light, flaky 


mounds of goodness—capped with a tender, 


other biscuits can compare with them—the 
minute the first batch comes from your oven. 











Makes Most Palatable and Sweetest of Foods 








—because it is abso- 
lutely pure in the can 


—because its leaven- 
ing strength never weakens, 
It is always the same, and 
results are always the same 






















You'll admit that no 
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You save when you buy it. 
You save when you use it. 


You save materials it is used 
with, 

A perfect product of the 
world’s largest, most up-to- 
date and sanitary Baking 
Powder Factory. 

; Contains only such in- 
gredients as have been 
Officially approved by 
U.S. Food Authorities, 
Try it! Drive away 
bake-day failures. Re- 
duce baking expense. 
Have most delicious 
and wholesome bak- 
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den, the foreign-born boy or girl is apt 
to outwork the American-born, and it 
helps to make a good American of him 
to feel that he can win. 

If the children have gardens, 
should be a committee to visit the 
gardens. As Mrs. Winter, chairman 
of the Americanization committee of 
the General Federation, says: 

“Getting acquainted is the secret 
and the foundation of Americanism, 
and in a garden you just naturally get 
acquainted the right’way. To be qual- 
ified for visiting gardens, the woman 
must have plain common sense, human 
sympathy and a fine appreciation of 
the social rights of the foreign-born. 
Link up the production of food with 
the proper use of food, including diet, 
purchase, canning, storage and mar- 
keting: Do not limit your work to the 
children of the foreign-born. Our own 
children, as well as ourselves, need 
more of the spirit of Americanism.” 


there 





Co-operative Discipline 

When a mother is trying to punish 
her child, it is most annoying to have 
interference from any source, whether 
inside or outside of the home. 

A widow with four children which 
she is trying to rear to be good citi- 
zens is handicapped by the well-mean- 
ing sympathy of neighbors. Telling 
her woes to us recently, she said: 

“Georgie wants to be tne biggest 
prize fighter in America when he 
grows up He goes around with his 
fists doubled and squaring off like he 
was going to fight all the rest of them. 
Yesterday he called William a bad 
name. He thinks prize fighters have 
to swear and cuss, and he’s been prac- 
ticing. 

“I said to him, 
William's 
sorry.” 


‘Georgie, you go to 
house and tell him you are 





“He didn’t want to go, but I made 





him. To be sure he did what | sent 
him to do, I had Irma go along. 
“When they got to the door, Georgie 


said his legs were trembling so he 
couldn’t talk, so Irma spoke up for 
him: ‘Mrs. Brown,’ said she, ‘Georgie 


came to tell William he was sorry for 
calling him that bad name.’ 

“Mrs. Brown saw the lad was scared, 
so she made it easy for him: ‘You 
won't do it again, will you?’ she said, 
and Georgie shook his head. Mr. Brown 
saw he was tongue-tied (his tongue’s 
loose enough when he wants it to be), 
and he said, ‘I know Georgie won't 
ever say that bad word again.’” 

She paused tragically, and _ then 
went on: ‘And Mr. i 





Brown had just 
one big, red apple on the table, and 
he gave that to Georgie, and filled his 
pockets with nuts, and Georgie came 
strutting home like a stage hero, eat 
ing of his apple and never giving Irma 
a bite. I had meant to punish him, 
and he got a reward instead.” 

This question of neighborhood dis- 








cipline is one in which mothers should 
cooperate. 
Use the Alarm Clock 
A useful reminder in the kitchen he 
alarm clock. The housekeeper se 
bread will be donesin an hour ) 
wants to put on her dinner in tw rs 
can set her clock to the require ir 
and go on about other work wit! Z 
ering to remember. Part of the w ss 
which accompanies housework k 1s 
in mind so many things at the san e. 
The housekeeper who does first on ng 
at 


and then another is more efficient 
the expenditure of less energy t! 
who is working with many things in mind 
all the time. 








Orange the rind of one 
orange and squeeze the juice, rejecting 
all the seeds; add to this a pinch of tare 
taric acid, then stir in confectioners’ SU- 
gar until it is stiff enough to form into 
small balls the size of marbles. Lemon 
juice can be used instead of orange, thea 


leave out the tartaric acid. 
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Why There is a Black Head in 


n 


a 
a 


who 
poking his nose into everything until all 
him coming 


or 


dow 


re 


ct 


the 
around. 


do! 
of 


chimney-tops 
gets to straying down where he have no 
business. if we-uns keep our toes 
warm, 


“One 


fo’ to warm 
gee one where he 
on a li'l’ ol "house, a li'l’ ol’ tumble- 
right 


was 
down 
over 
m his toes. 


‘Now yo’ know that way down in Or 
Virginny where Ah done come from,” 
tinued Ol 


e 


wa 


curious 


hou and who live there. He hear some- 
body inside talking to theirself, but he 
can't hear what they say, jes’ a mumb- 
ling sound that come up the chimney to 
hin 

‘He listen an’ listen Then he shift 
‘round to the other side of the chimney 
an’ listen. No matter where he sit, 


so it 
tah Buzzard hastened to say. “But yo’ 
ol Jack Frost try to come down there 
sometimes, an’ he cool the air off a right 
‘t lot before he turn tail an’ run back 
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[ SLEEPY-TIME 


STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 


aes 














the Buzzard Family 


and forest folks about 


was always asking questions 


others dreaded to see 





Mistah Buzzard, 


” 


thought it was 


is, Brer Rabbit! So it is!” 





i 


So sit 


Jack 


“e he belong. we-uns on 


whenever ol’ 


Yo’ see, 
We-uns are warm all over. 


his toes, 
1ever been before. 
house. Mistah Buzzard fly 
an’ sit on that chimney-top fo’ 


about that li'l’ ol’ 


Mistah Buzzard is telling the little 
a no- 
ount cousin of old Grandpap Buzzard, 
and 


con- 
“mah family 
e got the habit of sitting on the tops 
~himneys in the winter time to warm 
r toes. 
“Why, I 
ith!’ interrupted Peter Rabbit. 


warm down 


Frost 


day this no ‘count, trifling cousin 
of Grandpap Buzzard get coid in his feet. 
He look ’round right smart fo’ a chimney 
an’ pretty soon he 


Of course he right smart 
tumble-down 








ean’t hear what being said down inside 


that li'l’ ol tumble-down house. Then 
what do yo’ think Mistah Buzzard do? 


Why, he jes’ stretch his fool haid as far 
down that chimney as he can, an’ listen 
an’ listen. Yes, sah, that is jes’ what that 
no ’count Buzzard do. But all he hear is 
jes’ a mumbling and a mumbling, an’ 
that make him more curious than ever. It 
seem to him that he must go clean outen 


his haid ‘less he hear what going on 
down inside that li'l’ ol’ house. 
“Now when he stretch his haid an’ 


neck down the chimney that way, he get 
‘em all black with soot. But he don’t 
mind that. No, sah, he don't mind that 
2 bit. Fact is, he don't notice it. He so 
curious he don’t notice anything, an’ 
pretty soon he plumb fo’get where he is 
an’ that he is listening where he have no 
busines. He plumb fo’get all about this, 
an’ he holler down that chimney. Yes, 
sah, he holler right down that chimney! 

“Will yo’-alls please speaks a li'l’ 
louder?’ he holler down the chimney, jes’ 
like that 

“Now the li'l’ ol’ woman what lived by 
herself in that li'l’ ol’ tumble-down house 
hadn’t seen that no ‘count Buzzard light 
on the chimney fo’ to warm his toes, an’ 
when she hear that voice coming right 
outen the fireplace, she was some flus- 
trated and scared, was that li'l’ ol’ wo- 
man. Yes, sah, she sho'ly was plumb 
seared. She so scared she tip over a 
whole kettleful of soup right in the fire 
Of course that make a terrible mess an’ a 
powerful lot of smoke an’ hot ashes fly 
up the chimney. They like to choke that 
no ‘count Buzzard to death. They burn 
the feathers offen his haid an’ neck, an’ 
the soot make him black, all but his feet 





an’ laigs an’ the inside of his wings, 
which he keep closed. 
“Mistah Buzzard, he give a mighty 


squawk an’ fly away. When he get home, 
he try an’ try to brush that soot off. but 
it done get into the skin an’ it stay there. 
An’ from that day his haid an’ neck stay 
black, an’ he never speak lessen he spoken 
to, an’ then he only grunt. His chillen jes’ 
like him, an’ his chillen’s chillen the same 
way. An’ that is the reason that mah 
cousin who lives down souf done have a 
black haid,’’ concluded Ol’ Mistah Buz- 
zard. 

A little sigh of satisfaction went around 


the circle of listeners As usual, Peter 
Rabbit was the first to speak. 
“That was a splendid story, Mr. Buz- 
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zard,”’ said he, “and I'm ever and ever 
so much obliged to you. It was just as 
good as one of Grandfather Frog's.” 

Or Mistah Buzzard grinned and slowly 
winked one eye at Unc’ Billy Possum as 
he replied: “Thank yo’, Brer Rabbit. 
Thats’ quite the nicest thing yo’ could 
say.” 

‘But it’s true!” shouted all together, 
and then everybody gave three cheers for 
Ol’ Mistah Buzzard before starting off to 
attend to their own private affairs 

(Next week we will learn why 
Bear appears to have no tail) 


Buster 





The Eats That Bind 


Practically all of the churches are work- 


for a larger growth and 


in this and other 


ing more power 


lands Church suppers 


are in great favor as first aid to good fej- 





lowship and bringing to the church thru 
the influence of a good meal those who 
otherwise would not come out The busi- 
ness man is reluctant to leave his fireside 
after his evening meal; the worl girl 


and eat and then 
Supper at the church 
sounds good to both 
followed by prayer meeting 


is too weary to go home 
go out to church 
classes, so 


and 


suppers 
suppers 


commit- 


tee meetings are being used largely in 
city and town churches 

In the country the problem is more dif- 
*ficult because of chores Saturday even- 
ing suppers have been served in some 
country places with good results 

One thing the women find out when 
they begin serving suppers as a regular 
practice, and that is that the church 
kitchen should be as well furnished as 
the home kitchen. The stove must have 
ample cooking surface; the kitchen uten- 
sils and the dishes must be abundant; 
there must be a good supply of trays, lap 
boards or tables, for men especially want 
to eat in comitort 

Menus that require no knife are popular, 
since it is hard to cut on a tray Some 
of the suppers served by the Elmwood 
United Presbyterian Church last fall are 

Meat roll, scalloped potatoes with pi- 
mentoes, cabbage salad, fig pudding with 
hard sauce, coffee and rolls 

Roast beef, mashed potatoes, cranber- 
ries, doughnuts, sandwiches and coffe 


escalloped potatoes 
pickles, sandwiches, 


chicken, 
dill 


Creamed 
with pimetnoes, 
pie and coffee. 








Creamed beef, fresh rolls, mashed pota- 
toes, jam and salad, pie and coffee 

Escalloped oysters, potatoes 
with cheese, rolls, pickles pie and 
coffee 

Everything used in is bought. 
A charge of 30 cents each is made for the 
meal. There is no desire to make money, 
and the uncertainty as to the number of 
guests makes it difficult to avoid an over 
or under-supply, but the ladies have man- 
aged well, and far there has been a 
small surplus, which is to be for 
a kitchen shower. 

In making the sandwiches, the butter 
is beaten to a cream, as it spreads better 


escalloped 
jelly, 


cooking 


so 


used 


and goes farther. The dishes that can be 
baked at home by several members of the 
committee for the evening, and brought 
to the church all ready for heating, are 
in favor 

A good plan is to keep a record of the 
menu for each meal, the cost, the number 
served, ete Also it is well to have a 


standard unit of for all the 


dishes served 


measurement 


Washing Blouses 


“The way I get my blouses to look so 


good is that I works the soap in and then 


I washes every bit of the soap out,” said 


our colored washwoman. To get the soap 


out is the secret of good color in all fine 
laundry work \ mild soap and warm 
water should be used. The waists should 
be ironed before they are dry, and ironed 
crosswise rather than lengthwise, as this 
restores the shape and prevents shrinkage. 


The soap should not be applied directly, 
but the garment worked about in the suds 
to remove the dirt 

A government advises 


adding 


report 


one tablespoonful of peroxide of hydrogen 
to the last rinsing water for silk waists, 
to keep them from turning yellow. 

Do not wring a silk blouse Wringing 


threads to break 
turkish towel 


of sprinkling 


causes the Wrap in 2 
and iron before dry, instead 

The iron should be only 
medium warm \ hot iron will injure the 
silk and turn it yellow. 

If a silk waist is to be 
season, wrap it in blue paper to 
prevent it from turning yellow. Silk 
waists should be kept away from both 
light and air. 


put away for @ 


tissue 






































The Mas ter‘Touch of the virtuoso, searching out 


rare harmonies in a score of music, 
has its counterpart in the pure voice of 
The Cheney. 


Through an original application of acous- 
tic principles, The Cheney has made a 
wonderful contribution to music. 
ords awaken to new loveliness. 

tones heretofore hidden are revealed. 





ok 
Throush a series of 
orchestral chambers 
The Cheney gains com- 
plete mastery over its 
tones, and gives them 
that rich quality which 
listinguishes the origi- 
nal from a mere reproe 


duction. 








The painstaking care given to the per- 
fection of each detail in The 
stamps it a masterpiece. 
You Pray It, Tue Sweeter It Grows.” 


CHENEY | 


CHENEY TALKING MACHINE COMPANY, CHICAGO 
Dealers Everywhere 
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“Sweep Tooth Crevices 
As a Broom 
Sweeps Corners 


ITH your brush and Colgate’s 

Ribbon Dental Cream, sweep up 
and down—n0ot across. 
the teeth. Then, with a brushing of 
the tongue, gums and inside of the 
cheeks, your mouth will be clean and 
wholesome. 
day (especially at night) and see your 
dentist twice a year—the safest safe- 
guard against tooth troubles. 























Get between 


Use Colgate’s twice a 


Colgate’s is soldeverywhere—or 
send 2c for generous trial tube. 
Dept. 57 
COLGATE & CO. 
199 Fulton Street 
New York 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, witn such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


duced by any other paper until specia) written permission has been obtained 


This statement may not alwuys apply to 
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Review 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for March 28, 1920.) 


The last quarter of 1919 deals with 
events in connection with the training 
of Peter and John for the work of the 
kingdom. The lessons of the quarter 


just past deals with the work of these 
disciples for the Master, beginning 
with Pentecost and ending with the 
vision of John on the isle of Patmos 
when he was an old man. The sub- 
ject of Peter’s sermon at Pentecost 
was the salvation of the individual 
soul thru the Messiah; that salvation 
would not be limited to the Jews, but 
that whosoever would call upon the 
name of the Lord would be saved. His 
argument was that Jesus was a man, 
but approved of God, and more than 
man, a hown by the works He did; 
that the rulers of the Jews in putting 


T 

Him to death had fulfilled their 
prophecies, and also the Divine plat 
and purpose; that the resur 
the dead, and the 
granting of spiritual 
a fulfillment of their 
He tells them that if 
are true, this was 
would naturally happen. 
hesitate to charge them with their 
sins, even tho they were sins of ig- 
norance. He then demands that they 
repent and show their repentance by 
receiving the rite of baptism, not as 
John did, as a preparation for the 
kingdom of heaven, but that they 
might be members of that kingdom, 
and to do it at once while under the 
full weight of conviction. There were 
three thousand converts from this 
great sermon of Peter’s. 

Peter and John went up to the tem- 
ple to pray at the regular hour of 
prayer. Its courts were crowded, as 
it was for many days. A lame beggar 
asked them for alms. Peter stopped 
and told him that he had no money 
to give him, but would give him some- 
thing else, took him by the hand, and 
said: “In the name of Jesus of Naz- 
areth, walk.” He began to walk, and 
followed them into the temple, leaping 
and praising God. This gave Peter the 
text for another effective sermon, the 
gist of which was that Jesus of Naz 


own 





rection of 
and the 
was also 


ascension 
powse r 
own prophecies. 
their Scriptures 
precisely what 
He does not 


areth, the Messiah of whom they had 
talked so long, had in reality risen 
from the dead as He said He would; 
had ascended into heaven as He said 


and endowed His followers 
with power to convert, as He said He 
would; that He was the Savior of all 
who would repent, even those who had 


He would; 


crucified Him; and that if they were 
saved at all, it would be by faith in 
His name. Now as then, it is faith in 


His name that and sanctifies 
(Lesson 2.) 

The new movement 
like wildfire. The hierarchy 
under Rome, governed Jerusalem, saw 
in it the danger they saw in the 
teachings of when He was on 


earth, and were watching for an oppor- 


Saves 


was spreading 


which, 


Same 
Jesus 


tunity to check it; but they feared the 
people. The tumult created by the 
healing of the blind man gave them the 
first opportunity. Peter and John 
were put in prison. In the investiga- 
tion before the sanhedrin, Peter an 
swered boldly that it was thru the 
name of Jesus whom they had cruci- 
fied the lame man had been made 
whole. He told them that they had 
rejected their Messiah. In short, Pe- 
ter proclaimed the passing away of 


the Jewish priesthood, the temple and 
all its belongings. They released Pe- 
ter and John, after threatening what 
they would do if they did not stop 
preaching Jesus. Peter replied that 








they could not but “speak the things 
they had seen and heard.” (Les- 
son 3.) 

This gave a great impetus to the new 
movement. A still greater impulse to 
the great revival was given at the 
prayermeeting which followed, when 
the disciples asked for new evidences 
of Divine approval in the power to 
work miracles, and God gave them 
even more than they asked. Many 
sold their possessions and brought the 
money to the disciples to carry on the 
work. Ananias and Sapphira sold a 
piece of land, and while withholding 
part of it, pretended to be giving it all 
to the service of God. Peter laid this 
to the power of Satan, who ‘had filled 
their hearts to “lie to the Holy Spirit.” 
Their punishment instant death 
The Lord slew them because they at- 
tempted to deceive Him and at the 
same time enjoy a reputation for spir- 
itual sanctity. Fear fell upon the 
church, and there was a vast increase 
in the membership. (Lesson 4.) 

After the martyrdom of Stephen 
there violent persecution of the 
Greek-speaking portion of the Chris- 
tian church. The apostles did not yet 


was 


was 





believe in a progressive religion. 
Hence they and the Hebrew commu- 
nity remained quietly unmolested at 
Jerusalem. When the seven and their 
followers fled from Jerusalem, they 
told the story of the cross thruout the 
cities of Judea and Samaria. Philip 
reached Samaria and there preached 
the religion of Jesus. He tested His 
doctrines by working many miracles. 
The whole city was moved, many pro- 
fessing faith were baptized, among 
them Simon a sorcerer or magician. 
Peter and john were sent down to in- 
vestigate. Divine recognition was 
given to these Samaritan Christians, 
as was given at Pentecost. Simon the 
magician wished to buy this power to 
work miracles. When Peter publicly 
exposed him, he asked Peter to pray 
for him, not from repentance but that 
he might escape the consequences of 
his sin. This preaching of the gospel 
in “Samaria prepared the way for the 
gospel to the heathen. On their way 
back to Jerusalem the _ apostles 
preached in many Samaritan villages, 
while Philip interprets the prophecy of 
Isaiah to the African eunuch, with the 
result ‘that he accepted Jesus and was 
baptized. (Lesson 5.) 

A period of rest from 
followed the conversion of Saul of 


perse ecution 
Tar- 


sus. - Peter still confines his work to 
the synagogues of the followers of Je- 
sus. In the course of his tour among 


these he comes to Lydda, where he 
heals a man who had been palsied for 


eight years. It is recorded that all 
who saw this miracle “turned to the 
Lord.” Among the disciples at Joppa 


is Tabitha, a woman “full of good 





deeds.” She took sick and died, and 
some of the Christians sent for Peter. 
He came at once, and after he had 
knelt and prayed, commanded her to 
rise. The news of this miracle spread 
thru Joppa, and there also we are told 
that many believed on the Lord. (Les- 
son 6.) 

Up to the interview of Cornelius and 
Peter, the Christian church was uni- 
versally regarded as a sect of the Jews, 
differing from the Pharisees only in 
the belief that Jesus was the Messiah. 
The offer of salvation was still re. 
stricted to the Jews. So the risen 
Lord took the matter in His own hands 
and brought together Peter and a Ro 
man official of high character, who 
had already accepted the doctrine of 
the true God. While worshiping at the 
Jewish hour, he was favored with a 
vision, in which he is told to send to 
Joppa for Peter. Peter also has a 
vision during the noon hour of pray 
and while he is pondering on it an em. 
bassy comes from Cornelius. Peter 
went to Cornelius, and while he is 
speaking to him and the others . 
ered together, to his surprise the Holy 
Spirit fell on this Gentile audience, 
Realizing that this put Jew and G 


tile on an absolute equality, Pete: D- 
tizes them. (Lesson 7.) 
For some years the church at Jern- 


salem had enjoyed rest and great pros- 
perity. Then had come some political 
changes. Agrippa had taken up his 
residence in Jerusalem. When the 
passover season was approachi: D 
order to please the Jewish hierarchy, 
Agrippa began to vex certain of the 
church, probably by imprisonment and 
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stripes. He caused James to be put 


to death by the sword, and proceeded 
to arrest Peter. While Peter was sleep- 
ing between his guards, the whole 
church was united in praying for his 
deliverance. Suddenly a light ap 
peared in the cell, his chains fell off, 
and the angel of the Lord led him to 
the street. When Peter appeared at 
the door, the Christians were greatly 
astonished at the answer to their 

ayers. Peter then makes his way 
out of the city to a place of safety. 
The word of God grew and multiplied 
as a result of this miraculous deliver- 
ance of Peter from prison. (Lesson 8.) 

In Lesson 9 we have Peter’s thoughts 
on Christian living. He suggests some 
things we ought not to be and some 
we ought to be, and then makes a dar- 
ing application of Christian living: 
Laying aside all malice, wickedness, all 
guile and hypocricies, all envy and 
evil-speaking. The Christian should 
be a holy temple of God, a holy priest- 
hood, and also a holy sacrifice. The 
Word will set men free, no matter what 
their condition, and free men can read- 
ily adjust their condition. Apart from 
the Word, free men are likely to be 


gripped by a galling bondage, and in. 


the grip of that bondage they are ut- 
terly impotent to regain their freedom. 

In Lesson 10 John gives us his ideas 
on love, true Christian love. The 
great assurance of God’s love is God’s 
Son, the perfect revelation of God’s 
love. The love of God is solid and 
substantial and entirely 


dependable. | 





No matter what our mood may be, His | 


there all the time, big and 
strong and constant, and always to be 
counted on. We do have an inner as- 
surance, the inner witness that binds 


Jove is 


us close to God, the thrill we feel when | 


we have obeyed and have touched the 
very heart of God. “Every one that 
loveth is begotten of God and know- 
eth God.” To know God means to 
know something of the things He can 
and will do. If we abide in love, we 
abide in God, and we have no fear. 
Jesus laid the command upon us that 
we love one another. If we do not love 
one another, there is something wrong. 

Lesson 11 contains a message from 
John on the isle of Patmos, in which 
he tells of the second appearance of 
Christ after His ascension, over sixty 
years afterwards. While “in the 
Spirit’ a voice commanded John to 
record what he saw. The evident ob- 
ject of the vision is to impress upon 
the mind of John that he is now in 
the presence of Jesus, not in His hu- 
Manity, but in His glory, clothed with 
all power in heaven and in earth. No 
wonder that the beloved disciple fell 
at His feet as if dead. How gracious 
must have been the touch of that right 
hand and that “Fear not.” How com- 
forting the assurance that He who ad- 
dressed him, who was dead, is now liv- 
ing for evermore, the conqueror of 
death. 

The lessons of the quartér end with 
John’s vision of heaven, giving us 
Some ideas about life here and life 
there, to strengthen certain Christians 
who were to face a rather terrible trial 
immediately before them. And Chris- 
tianity stood the test. First he gives 
the assurance that all of God’s ehosen 
Ohes are safe. Then he says that he 
saw a numberless multitude who had 


“come out of the great tribulation.” 
There is fine reassurance in this 
thoug There is inspiration in the 
Palms they carry and the songs they 


Sing. He says that heaven is taken up 





With service. The joy of heaven, as 
the joy of earth, is the joy of service. 
That service in heaven will have a 
Wide variety. There will be no starved 
Souls there. And the finest inspiration 
of it all is the Lamb in the midst of 
the throne, the visible manifestation 
the love of God, unbounded by any 
linitations 

, “ybrid Sweet Clover—It is reported 
ty ada that they have a new sweet 
Cover known as Albotrea, supopsed to be 


* Cross of the 
Var 


the 


white and yellow biennial 

It is finer stalked than either 

teh White or yellow, and it is said that it 
“eS 4 more palatable hay. 





As a Missourian Sees It 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


Why is the farmer “the goat’? 
There are several answers to this 
question. 


First, as I consider it, the most im- 
portant, is their lack of education. I 
would say they are worse off in this 
respect than any other class of people. 
They are not organized, and without 
organization there is little hope of 
them being in any better position than 
they are today. The rest of the world 
is against them. This would seem like 
@ rash remark, but it is true never- 
theless. 

In proving that answer to the first 
assertion is true, I will say that the 
evidences of ignorance are being sus- 
picious, clannish and envious, not 
complying with obligations where they 
are not bound in writing. And a ha- 
tred for the man who wears a white 
collar. While all of the farmers are 
not guilty of all of the above mis- 
givings, the majority are guilty of ev- 
ery one of them. The latter assertion 
is bold in the extreme, I admit, but 
being a farmer myself, born and raised 
in a rural district of, as I judge, aver- 
age intelligence, I am _ prepared to 
back up every word of it. 

As to being unorganized, every one 
admits it. And as for the rest of 
the world being against him, this wil) 
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be hard to prove except by circum- 
stantial evidence, as the defense will 
not admit it. 

Let us go back to the world war. 
The farmers were made to believe 
that few if any of their sons would 
be drawn off the farms. What was 
the result? You answer. 

They were made to believe that they 
would get a fair price for all farm 
commodities, including hogs for which 
they were promised the price of thir- 
teen bushels of corn for 100 pounds of 
hog. Did they make good the prom- 
ise? You answer. In arriving at the 
price of corn they mixed South Dakota 
in with the corn belt, where the cheap- 
est corn was, and figured the price of 
corn on the farm and price of hogs in 
Chicago. Was this fair? You an- 





swer. 

And now comes the government and 
pleads with the farmer to produce to 
the limit tho it is at a loss. And la- 
bor says, you must sell cheaper or we 
will strike again. The wagon facto- 
ries say you are getting $2.20 for your 
wheat and $1.50 for your corn, so we'll 
tack a $140 tag on wagons, and the 
binders and mowers and all farm ma- 
chinery are priced in proportion. 


Now that I have answered why the 
farmer is the goat, what will be the 
remedy? The answer is to educate 
and organize: then the rest of the 
world will not be against them for 
it will be no use. 
































Here’s the Man pa Hore’ s His Work 


HIS man is the trained repre- 
sentative of the Milwaukee 
He lives 
and works in your own county. 
His work was to increase the value 
of this farm, and increase farm 
profits. He did it by installing what 
you see in the above illustration; 
fresh water direct from the well and 
cistern to the farmhouse, barn, wa- 
tering trough, dairy and lawn; no 
storage tank or stale water. And he 
putelectriclightinall the buildings. 
He installed a flushing closet, put 
hot and cold running water in the 


MILWAUKEE AIR POWER PUMP CO., 


Air Power Pump Co. 


Mr We ae 





farm. 


him. 


your profits. 


WATER SYSTE re OD 
FC ppt 


farmer’s kitchen and bathroom; fresh 
drinking water direct from the well 
to the house, water in the barn forthe 
cows; electric light in all buildings. | 
So doing, this expert made a modern 
He has been trained, and it 
costs nothing to get his advice. See 
Ask him what he can do for 
you; lethim question you about your 
needs. If you decide hecan help you, 
tell him to go ahead; and he'll in- a! 
crease the value of your farm and 


We havea representative in your county. 
If you don’t know him, write us. 


854 3rd St., pate ane Wis. 
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In my judgment the proper thing to 
do is to reduce our crop output 50 
per cent the coming season. They 
would realize as much out of it as if 
they farmed to the limit. Not only 
that. but the farmer and his land beth 
need a rest and when is a better time 
than now to take it? 

I for one am going to adopt this pol- 
icy. And I am sure of one thing, ff I 
don’t make so much I won’t be so tired 
at the end of the season. 

J. H. REYNOLDS. 


Lincoln Co., Missouri. 


Clear Thinking 

Altho I am a grain buyer, I think I 
have the farm point of view. In fact, 
Many grain 
buyers have made a mistake by not 
seeing things as the farmer sees them. 
I have always felt that the farmer 
was not getting a square deal in many 
matters. 

The motto of Wallaces’ Farmer is 
fine. Clear thinking ought to be em- 
phasized. It is what we all need these 
days to enable us to meet the radical 
face to face and tell him where to 
head in. Clear thinking makes us see 
things in the right way. Good farm- 
ing makes us prosperous. Right liv- 
ing teaches us to help our fellowmen. 

V. L. MARKS. 


I count myself a farmer. 


Illinois. 
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Skimmed Off Separators 
Prices! 












Why Pay More Than 

the Wholesale Price? 

\ THY be content with less than 
the best cream sé« at 

this world- famous Swi jish- 

12 Guara nteed to skim 

r teed f r lifetime, 













g Easiest, runnir an. | 
Amazing New Offer on All 
Kalamazoo 
Separators 


Pric 9 ths at will ma ake 
ye n youre r 
Ee she ow you where you cansave 


Write for catalog No. 1. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., 
Manufacturers 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
We manufacture Stoves, Ranges 
Gas Ranges, Furnaces, Oil 
Stoves and Heaters, Ki 
Kabinets and Tables. 





Produce 


More Food , 


NCREASE your produc- 
tion of beef and dairy 
products with a 


Preston 


Jansing, 


=the silo that lasts indefinitely 
without upkeep expense. Never 
@eeds painting—never affected by 
weather conditions. Built with 
Forced wi “ship-lap’”’ blocks, rein- 


A ak ell 


a =e= 


uy 
i 





=a= 
2==s= 


iorced with twisted steel. Steel 
ip roof — steel chute — fireproof. 
beautify your 


=s 


Get your silo now 
farm —and be ready for your 
Gilage crop. Write for catalog. 

3. M. PRESTON CO, 
Lansing, Mich. 


ctories 
Ft. Dodge. I - “Ubrichaville, Obio 


end Brazil 
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Color Sells Butter 
‘Add a rich ‘‘ June shade’’ to the 
splendid taste of your butter and 
get top prices. Try it! It pays) 


Dandelion 


Butt | 
gives that even, golden shade everybody 
wants. Purely vegetable. Harmless. Meets 
all laws. Small bottle costs few cente 
et any store. Enough to color 500 Ibs. 


Wells & Richardsen, Burlington, Vt. 
Build 
puaen nolL eave 





Sieoe! sroreed (by thousands 
Pie; ems e CEeESsiRrReED. 
m JONES SILO CO. tieses Site 
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ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We bandle al! kin is of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carload lots and less at lowest prices—Ask 
for our price list. 


301-303 Peari St., SIOUX CITY, \OWA 














LEYS Ch Cra tity 
HOG OILE on 50 Days| 


Free Trial | 
ip > the Oiler 2 r— 
ri Furnish the ‘Ol 
I'll Pay the Freight 
(or Half the Express) 
If satisfied, 
pay my low 


If not pleased, send t 
back at my expense. 


A ROWE'S Ex OILER 























Please mention this paper when writing. 














Notes of the Breeds 











Scotch Angus Bull Sells High—At 
the Aberdeen show and sale in Febru- 
ary, the Angus bull, Black Idol, which 
won the championship, sold for $12,000. 
The breeder was Mr. Charles Penny, 
of Skillymarno. 


Foot and Mouth Disease in England 


—Foot and mouth disease has been 
prevalent for several months in Eng- 
land and seems to be getting worse 
rather than better. The British De- 


killing all 
sh farmers 


partment of Agriculture is 
infected animals, and Engli 
are thoroly alarmed. 


Record Horse Price—An American, 
Mr. August Belmont, recently sold the 
thoroughbred stallion, Tracery, for 
$265,000 to Senor S. J. Unze, of Bue- 
Aires. This is the highest price 
ever paid for a horse, and is probably 
the highest price on record for any 
kind of animal whatsoever. The sire 
f Tracery 
imal, Mr. B 
him. 


elmont paying $125,000 for 


Staliion Registration in lowa Is 
Decreasing—Figures compiled by the 
department of agriculture show that 
the number of stallions which are reg- 
istered in Iowa has dropped under the 


number registered eight years ago. 


Over 8,000 stallions were registered in 
1912. In 1919 there were only 4,720. 
This is due to an actual decrease and 


also on account of carelessness on the 
part of owners in renewing the state 
certificate where the stallions have 
not been offered for public service 
within the past two or three years. 


Nebraska Poland China Breeders’ 
Association—Altho the attendance at 
the state meeting was not as large as 
anticipated, owing to sickness thru- 
out the state, nevertheless considera- 
ble progress was made in outlining the 
coming year’s program and in perfect- 
ing the permanent organization. It 
was decided to hold a state associa- 
tion sale on March 18, 1920, at which 
time a banquet and business meeting 
will be held. A campaign will soon 
be under way to promote the Spotted 
Poland China breed. G. W. Wiltse, of 
Dawson, was elected president; R. B.‘ 
Stone, of Neewawka, vice-president, 
and T. W. Porter, of Wahoo, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Besides these, the 
board of directors will be composed of 
R. H. Stooker, of Dunbar; C. Arthur 
Johnson, of Fremont; A. H. Nelson, 
of Blair; S. E. Ward, of Brunswick, 
and Hans Bossard, of Tilden. 

American Berkshire Congress Meet- 
ing—The annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Berkshire Congress, held in the 
new live stock judging pavilion of the 
Kentucky experiment station, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., on February 16-20, 1920, 
brought together representative Berk- 
shire breeders from twenty-one differ- 
ent states. Rsolutions were adopted 
recommending that the federal govern- 
ment continue the investigation of the 
soft pork problem. Berkshire breed- 
ers were urged to exhibit more large- 
ly at the fairs and exhibitions,. Every 
Berkshire breeder was urged to do all 
that he could to encourage the use of 
Berkshire pigs by members of the boys 
and girls pig clubs. The officers elect- 





ed were L. E. Ortiz, Bernardsville, 
N. J., president, and B. Parker, Niles, 
Mich., vice-president. The executive 


committee includes the officers of the 
congress and the directors of the 
American Berkshire Association, 
They are: J. E. Dodge, Lowell, Mass.; 
W. S. Corsa, White Hall, Ill.; N. H. 
Gentry, Sedalia, Mo.; Chas. M. Tal- 
madge, Salem, Ore.; C. F. Curtiss, 
Ames, Iowa, and Ruohs Pyron, Car- 
tersville, Ga. On the last day of the 
meeting fifty-two bred sows and gilts 
consigned by twenty-six different 
breeders from fourteen states sold for 
$10,530, or an average of $202.50 per 
head. 





was also a high-priced an- 
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and evaporated. 
remain in the salt. 





and strength, 
purest salt at 
mine. 
cannot compare 


just a 
all times, 







in purity 









Western 








long. 


ROY SALT-BLOX' 


ieee THE CATTLE 
| BE THE JUDGE” 


Best Because Purest 


There are two ways OI pro ducing salt, 
zpora: 
salt vein, where it dissolves the salt, after which itis pumped up again 
Any minerals or other impurities in 
All soluble impurities in the salt vein itself are 
brought up with the brine, 


Western Rock Salt is minec 
nature ‘aul it. 
leaving any shale or other 
So you can see that evaporated salt, though it may be whiter, 
and strength with Westem 





Rox-Salt-Blox are made of clean, finely crushed rock salt, 
pressed into 50 Ib. blocks under tremendous pressure. 
pray—the natura/ color of pure salt. 
or snow like Western Blox—nor stand so much handling—nor last so 
At all live dealers. 


WESTERN ROCK SALT CO., ST. LOUIS, Kansas City. 

















Ordinary white salt is pro- 
tion, Water is pumped down into the 


the water used, 
and cannot be eliminated by evaporation. 
We obtain the salt in its original purity 


We are able to select the 
impurities in the 







Rock Salt. 






They are 
No white blocks will resist rain 


Send for free literature. 


WESTERN 
Crushed 




































milking teats? 


Its penetrating 


Dé all of your cows have soft, pliable udders and clean, 
If not, you are passing up valuable milk-income 
which you might just as well have. 
The big dairymen—the successful cow-owners—know that the 
cow’s milk-naking organ must be healthy inside and out, or an 
immediate milk loss is inevitable. 


Bag Balm is the “little guardian of the udder”=a soothing, 
healing ointment in a liberal package, just right for stable use. 
ality reaches promptly and relieves any internal 
congestion or inflammation. 

ing—any irritated or abnormal condition of the tissues is "almost 
instantly reduced by application of Bag Balm. 
surface and teats clean, smooth and easy to milk. 





airy 
amst Udder'Troubles 


easy- 


Caked Bag, Cow Pox, Bunches, Chap- 
Makes the udder 


Bag Balm is a great healer, too, for 
all scratches, cuts, chaps, sores and 
bruises. It should be on hand in every 
cow stable. Write for our useful book- 
let, “Dairy Wrinkles”—sent free, 





MADE BY THE 






Sold in @ big 60¢ peckage by feed dealers, 
druggists and general stores everywhere. 
Manufactured only by 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Lyndonville, Vt. 
PTITILII III hd 










305 JA. A. Long Bidg,, 


Last FOREVER SILOS 
Cheap to Install. Free from Troubl, 
Erect Es A NOE: Slowing - 


meas shor nen every mora of Tile. 


NATIONAL TILE SILO Co. 
KANSAS CITY 


FEEDS _ 


CAR LOTS ONLY 


OLL MEAL 
MIDDLINGS 
Shipped direct from milis. 


BRAN 





ELGIN, ILLINOIS 





COTTONSEED MEAL 
MOLASSES 


Write for price 


COTTRELL & WITHERELL 
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yur readers are invited to contri” 


dairy ..anagement wi 


tte their experience to this department. 
Ul be cheerfull 


Questions concerning 
y answered, 








Warm 


Chanel Distribution in the 
Milk Trade 


milk distributer has_ several 
m is of explaining away his re- 
S] jility for the high cost of mar- 
ket milk. Let him be reminded, for 
inst e, of the fact that the producer 
] es only one-half the retail price 


of market milk and he is prompt to 
pass the responsibility on to the con- 

The consumer, it seems, demands 
delivery service. He insists that his 
bottle of milk be put on his doorstep 


every morning, and that the distribut- 
er give him credit until the end of the 
month. He will not pay cash and he 
will not carry his milk. 

The theory seems to be that if the 
consumer were willing to handle milk 
on the “eash and carry” system, he 
could save several cents on the quart 
and relieve the unfortunate distributer 
from the weight of opprobrium that 
wears him down at present. 

Undoubtedly such a practice would 
money. It may well be ques- 
tioned, however, just whose money 
would be saved. If prices at “cash 
and carry” stores were lower than 


save 


‘prices under delivery and credit sys- 


tems, the consumer would have some 
motive for this extra exertion. With 
prices at the same level, the money 


saved in elimination of the expensive 
delivery system would go only to the 
distributer and the retailer. 

The evidence at hand seems to show 
that under present conditions all the 
reward a milk buyer would receive 
for getting milk on a “cash and carry” 
basis would be the extra work and the 
pleasant consciousness that he had in- 
creased the profits of the milk dealer. 
In over one hundred cities listed in 
the market milk report of the Bureau 
of Markets, only three are reported to 
have lower rates on milk handled on 
sh and carry” basis than on milk 


a “cas 


handled on the delivery and credit sys- 
tem. All the others charge the same 
or higher rates for the first than for 
he second. 
The three exceptions make only a 
slight and inadequate concession to 
milk buyer. Washington D. C., al- 
ws a cut of 1.5 cents; Asheville, N. 
C.. has a cut of 1 cent; Dallas, Texas, 


Permits a cut of 1 cent. 
\ccording to a great many retailers 


1 limes other than the milk business, 
the consumer is the root of all price 
evil. His bad habits, his spendthrift 
Methods, are the evils in the social 
System that must first be cured. The 
milk distributer is simply joining in a 
Very popular chorus when he makes 


this excuse. It is his misfortune that 
Ba . ‘ rie 

the weakness of his position can be so 
easily exposed. 





Dairy Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

oe have been selling our butter 
“tat 60 cents per pound. Please sug- 
8est a good ration for my cows, with 
_ at 80 cents a bushel, corn at $1.35, 
“ld cottonseed meal at $76 a ton. We 


‘ve corn silage with considerable 
com nh it, shredded fodder, and tim- 
oly hay at $22 per ton.” 

_# &@ foundation ration for the aver- 
~ pasty giving two and a half gallons 
40 a aaly, we would suggest 30 to 
“a = unds of silage, 10 pounds of 

ded corn Stover, 2 or 3 pounds of 
—— corn, 3 pounds of ground oats 


A 


“ _“ bounds of cottonseed meal. Tim- 


lay at $22 a ton is an exceedingly 


vould Sive dairy cow feed, and we 
ld rather * pay $35 or $40 a ton for 
mom: _ in $22 a ton for timothy. 

‘Chseed meal in large amounts 


ed imes 
. igh t D 
tider 


causes udder trouble, and 
ay our correspondent to con- 
Substituting a little oil meal for 


| 








part of his cottonseed meal, 
consider buying alfalfa hay, 
he can feed cottonseed 


or else to 
that 
meal. 


so 


less 





State Dairy Association Meets 


One hundred dairymen, represent- 
ing the Jersey, Holstein, Guernsey 
and Ayrshire breeds, attended the two- 
day session of the lowa State Dairy 
Association at Ames recently. New 
associations were formed for the Jer- 
sey and Ayrshire breeds and the 
Guernsey association was reorganized. 

.Officers of the newly formed signed 
association are: President, H. G. Van 
Pelt, Waterloo; vice-president, A. L. 
Wentworth, Des Moines; secretary- 
treasurer, W. F. Parrott, Waterloo. 
Officers of the Ayrshire association 
are: President, B. A. Haymond, La 
Porte City; vice-president, C. H. Pev- 
erill, Waterloo, and_ secretary-treas- 
urer, A. C. McCandlish, of Ames. Of- 
ficers of the Guernsey association are: 
President, W. B. Quarton, Algona; 
vice-president, C. Bechtelheimer, Wa- 
terloo; secretary-treasurer, Albert Hei- 
ser, Storm Lake. 

The state dairy council held a hsort 
meeting and elected officers. They 
are: W. B. Barney, Des Moines, pres- 
ident; G. W. French, Davenport, and 
Paul Beer, Des Moines, vice-presi- 
dents; W. A. Wentworth, Des Moines, 





secretary; T. W. Crowley, Des 
Moines, treasurer. 
Test Your Cows 


“It isn’t always the man who is do- 
ing the most work that makes the real 
money with dairy cows,” says E. M. 
Harmon, of the College of Agriculture, 
extension service, University of Mis- 
souri. “Too many men have among 
their herds cows which not only are 
not paying but which are actually eat- 
ing up the profits made by the rest 
of the herd. 

“We are continually finding 
ples of this over the entire state. 
man in Webster county said recently 
that when he joined the cow testing 
association last June he was milking 
fifty cows. With the aid of the asso- 
ciation he eliminated twenty-six and 
is making more profit from the re- 
maining twenty-four than he made on 
the whole fifty. In addition to that he 
reduced his labor by one-half. A 
neighbor of his started in a year ago 
with a herd of thirty-seven milkers. 
He has reduced that number by four- 
teen, with the same result—more prof- 
it from fewer cows. 


exam- 
One 


“One man in the Cape Girardeau 
County Cow Testing Association re- 
cently sold a cow which he said was 


annually losing him more than it cost 
him to have his entire herd tested. 
After allowing a fair amount for labor 
and interest in addition to feed it was 


found that 36 per cent of the cows in 
the Webster county association last 
year were losing their owners money. 


It is safe to say that the cows in this 
association were well above the aver- 
age Missouri cow. But even using 
these figures as a basis and granting 
that only 36 per cent of the 800,000 


cows in Missouri are losing money, we 
find that over 330,000 of them are 
kept at a loss. In other words, the 


farmers of Missouri will feed and milk 


over 330,000 cows tonight and pay 
those cows for the happy privilege of 
doing so. There is one way to find 


out which ones are making the money. 
That is the use of milk scales and the 
3abcock test and a cow testing asso- 
ciation.” 





Gasoline Advances—During the past 
year gasoline has made frequent advances 
of one cent per gallon. Crude petroleum 
is now $6 a barrel, which is more than 


three times the pre-war price. 
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The Uncertain Hamar Sabstitate 


for an Empire 


Empire users consider 
hand milking as out of 


date as cradling wheat. The man is en uncertain and costly 
substitute for the machine at best. 


He gets sick — gets tired — gets 
cross —quits. He is subject to all 
the ills and faults of humanity. 
The Empire isn’t. 

It stays on the job 365 days in the 
year—year in and year out—is 
always uniform in action — gentle, 
soothing to the cows and milks 
the same way every day. 


Empire reliability and correctness 
of design has established the milk- 
ing machine. The Empire proved 
it could be done—not once but 
all the time. Thousands of users 
acknowledge this fact and profit 
by it. 

Why not see our nearest dealer or 
write for catalog | 2-M 


**The Standard of the Better Dairies’’ 
EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR CO., 150 Nassau St., N.Y. 


Also tnasetastuoers of the Separator with the 


ILLION DOLLAR BOWL 





Chicago, Denver, Atlanta, Toledo, ionee. in Miane- 
apolis F Moatreal and T 


, Sam Francisce, 


EMPIRE 


MILKING MACHINES 
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lastee 
weather 
rats wind « and decay. You’ ll be 
a3 it as ae you 
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Swlesd tape 
Chief Catalog Free 
— pay ay 
and ad empanees make your farm 


attractive, 
"add to ite Y installing 
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Bone Spa 


Nomatter how old the case. lame the 
horse, or what other treatment failed, try 


Fleming’s Spavin and Ring- 

bone Paste, $2.08 a Bottie 
(War t Fame 08 pode re application may 
back 
POCK 


211 Un ; 
FLEMING ines aie ete 








Kreso Dip No. 


(STANDARDIZED) 
WILL 
PROTECT YOUR PROFITS 


BY KEEPING 


All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 
Effective. Uniform. Economical. 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds, Scab, 
and Common Skin Troubles. 


PREVENTS HOG CHOLERA 


on live hogs prove that a 2 1 ‘2 per cent 
dilution of Kreso Dip No. 1 will kill virulent 
hog-cholera virus in 5 minutes by contact. 


FREE BOOKLETS. 

We will send you a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 

We will send you a booklet on how 
to build a hog wallow, which will keep 
hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you a booklet on how 
to keep your hogs free from insect para- 
sites and disease. 


WRITE FOR THEM. 
Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 

















LOMBER 


MILLWORK and general building 


25% OR MORE SAVING 


to you. Don’t even consider buyiug until you havosent 
oa pay of what Fy need and have our estimate 


FARMERS» TUMBER CO. 


2442 BOYD STREET 





We buy second-hand bags: 

pay freight on 200 or mor. 

LINCOLN .AG CO., 
Springticid, Ei. 
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shoes, 


on earth stayed down? 


Yes! Primrose! 


the-war days. 
















the address below for full details. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER _ COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
@rcomromaTen! 


PRIMROSE 
at the 1918 Price 


UTTER and baby 
underwear 
and eggs, coal and auto- 
mobiles— prices of these things and other 
things have climbed and climbed since 
Armistice Day. Has the price of anything 


Primrose Cream Separators are selling for 
the price of 1918—selling for slightly more 
than the good old price of 1914—before- 
Primrose popularity has 
grown so rapidly that the big production 
permits the maintenance of the low price, 


Such an opportunity is rare today. Make 
the most of it. Order a Primrose without 
delay. Primrose will then go on for years | 
saving cream and money for you. Write 


2-2. 
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wooden gates or 


reaking through. 


bull proof, horse high. 
others because of paten 


Heavy steel center brace. 
spring steel tubing. 
wire mesh and many oth 
that Mean quality, 
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eell TroJan Steel Gates, 
of them sell TroJan G 
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and finish. 


If he has none in stock, 
order for you or write 
will tell you of the nea 
who can gupply you. 


302 4th St. 


equal Tro-Jan in quality 





Cheapest in the End 


TroJan Steel. Farm Gates, 
: world’s best at 
yeions. fill set off your 


Tr improve- 


ment, show greater progressive- 
ness, than any investment you 
can make costing ten times as 
much, say nothing of the con- 


No bother with repairs like 


poor ste 


No worry about cattle 


Modern Features 


TroJan Steel Gates are hog tigh 
— t 


ted qure- 


catch latch. Wide bearing couplings. 


Se -inc 


Heavy woven 


er features 


ifetime of serv- 
satisfaction. In 


best gates 


‘Best Dealers 


Most all 
ates exclu- 
no others 

of mate- 
provements 


Ask your dealer for TroJan Gates. 


have him 
us and we 
rest dealer 


Standard Mig. Co. 


Cedar Falis, lowa 
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MILLWORK and genera! buliding 


25% 





as complete list of what you need 
return mail, We ship quick en 
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( EEDING QUESTIONS | 








Tankage Versus Skim-Milk 


Our readers will remember that we 
have long been assigning to skim-milk 
a feeding value per hundred pounds 
equivalent to ten pounds of corn plus 
five pounds of tankage. Recent Ohio 
experiments indicate that st:im-milk 
may possibly be worth just a little 
more than this—that when it is fed 
at the rate of three pounds of skim- 
milk to one part of corn, it has a 
value per hundred equivalent to about 
twelve pounds of corn and five pounds 
of tankage. 

In these Ohio experiments, one lot 
of pigs fed corn and tankage required 
for a hundred pounds of gain 350 
pounds of corn and 39 pounds of tank- 
age; another lot féd equal parts of 
skim-milk and corn required 330 
pounds of corn and 330 pounds of skim- 
milk; another lot fed three parts of 
skim-milk to one of corn required 256 
pounds of corn and 768 pounds of 
skim-milk; another fed five parts of 
skim-milk to one of corn required 233 
pounds of corn and 1,165 pounds of 
skim-milk, and another fed corn and 
skim-milk ad libitum required for a 
hundred pounds of gain 200 pounds of 
corn and 1,292 pounds of skim-milk. 

Judging from this experiment, it 
would seem that when skim-milk is 
fed in very large amounts, 100 pounds 
has a feeding value about equivalent 
to 11.6 pounds of corn plus 3 pounds 
of tankage, whereas when fed in small 
amounts at the rate of one part of 
of skim-milk to each part of corn, 100 
pounds of skim-milk seems to have a 
value equivalent to 6 pounds of corn 
plus 11 pounds of tankage. The most 
profitable amount of skim-milk to feed 
evidently depends on relative prices 
of corn, tankage and skim-milk. With 
corn at $1.40 per bushel and tankage 
at $6 per hundred, skim-milk seems 
to have its greatest value when fed at 
the rate of one part to each part of 
corn. When fed in limited amounts, 
skim-milk may have a value as great 
as 80 cents a hundred, whereas, when 
fed in larger amounts it may have a 
feeding value of only 55 or 60 cents a 
hundred. 

From the standpoint of securing the 
most rapid gains possible, there is a 
big advantage in feeding large quan- 
tities of skim-milk. The pigs getting 
one part of skim-milk to each part of 
corn made average daily gains of .95 
of a pound, or just a little more than 
the tankage pigs, whereas the pigs 
getting three parts of skim-milk to one 
part of corn gained 1.3 pounds daily, 
and the pigs getting all the skim-milk 
they could drink in addition to the 
corn gained 1.6 pounds daily. Free 
use of skim-milk seems to increase 
the rate of gain by 60 or 70 per cent. 





To Sell the Hogs in April or 
August? 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have some fall pigs weighing a 
little over 100 pounds, which are on 
self-feeders of corn and tankage, and 
which I have been thinking of putting 
on the April or May market. How 
would it be to carry them thru the 
summer on blue grass and a little grain 
and put them on the early fall mar- 
ket?” 

The really do is to 
the late 


safe thing to 
push these pigs along for 
April or early May market. Just the 
same, there is a real chance that a 
genuine shortage of hog products will 
develop in August. Of course, the hog 
price may not respond to this shortage 
in case certain world statesmen take 
it into their heads to inaugurate a 
price drive at this time. Our corre- 
spondent can play safe and push these 
pigs along as rapidly as possible for 
the late April market, or he can run 
the chance of very good profits and 








carry them along more slowly for the 
August market. If he can afford ig 
take a chance and will not feel like 
blaming us in case it doesn’t work out, 
we are inclined to suggest the late 
summer market. 





How Much Corn Will the Spring 
Pigs Eat? 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“If a bunch of thrifty spring pigs ave 
put on self-feeders of corn and tankage 
at eight weeks of age, how much per 
head will they eat the first month? 
How much will they eat per head the 
second month? These pigs will have 
rape pasture.” 


Of .course there are variations in 
pigs and in the quality of the a 
pasture and the tankage. On the aver. 
age, however, we would figure that” 


spring pigs weighing 50 pounds each 
will gain, when on self-feeders of corn 
and tankage, about one pound daily 
for the first thirty days, and that the 
average pig will consume during this 
first thirty-day period about 80 pounds 
of corn and 15 pounds of tankage. 

During the second thirty-day period, 
when the pig is gaining in weight from 
about 80 pounds to 130 pounds, we 
would figure on the average pig con- 
suming about 155 pounds of corn and 
15 pounds of tankage. 

During the third thirty-day period, 
when the pig is gaining from about 
130 pounds to 180 pounds, we would 
figure on a consumption per pig of 
about 205 pounds of corn and 10 pounds 
of tankage. 

During the next thirty-day period, 
when the average pig is gaining from 
about 180 pounds to 230 pounds, we 
would figure on a consumption per pig 
of about 215 pounds of corn and 10 
pounds of tankage. 

This is a rough average for growthy 
pigs on good pasture. The total quan- 
tity of feed required to carry a spring 


pig from 50 pounds in weight to 230 
pounds, on good alfalfa or rape pas- 
ture, is about 660 pounds of corn and 


50 pounds of tankage, or at the aver- 
age rate of 360 pounds of corn and 30 
pounds of tankage for each 100 pounds 
of gain. Some people have done slight: 
ly better than this, but many do not 
do as well. This is a rough average 
for those who have good, growthy hogs 
and are using self-feeders and other 
improved hog methods. 





What Shall He Pay for Stocker 


Feeders? 
An Iowa correspondent writes 
“IT have a chance to buy a half in- 


terest in some 900-pound steers, which 


I would run thru the summer on good 
bottom pasture and sell in the fall. 
These steers will average around 900 
pounds. What could I afford to pay 
for them?” 

At the date we received this query, 
stocker steers of ordinary beef il 
ity, of 900 pounds in weight, were sell- 
ing on the Omaha, Kansas City and 
Chicago markets at around $9 a hun 
dred. When these steers are turned 
on pasture, they should make relative: 
ly cheap gains, gains which wil] not 


cost over 7 or 8 cents a pound. As to 
what the grass-fed steers will sell for 
next fall, it is hard to predict at ‘his 


time. Last fall, grass-fed wester! t 
tle sold for around $11 a hundr: aS 
compared with $14.60 a hundred the 
year previous and $11 a hundred the 
fall of 1917. As to whether or not our 


correspondent’s grass-fed cattle 
have the quality and finish to sell as 


high as grass-fed western catt is 
somewhat doubtful. From the stand 
point of reasonably priced stockers 


and feeders, the cattle situation is in 
better shape this spring than it has 
been for a couple of years past. 
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Boys Corner 


s department is for beginners. We talk here 
































gbout the simple things of farming; about the soil 
a wit was made; how plants grow init; about 
f ofmals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
t ey eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
a se things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn't understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
" he will write us. 
Barley 

Will it pay you to grow barley in- 
stead of oats? Every farmer in the 
C It has this problem before him, 


ost of them have decided in fa- 


f oats simply because they have | 


i 


grown oats, and moreover, they 


























































don't like to shock barley. 
The argument for growing barley is | 
that on rich, well-drained soils which | 
> are not too sandy, barley will gener- NS Se) 
A ally produce more hog feed per acre il AK ST. AES 
: than oats. An acre of ordinary barley wN\ \\ mee Sy) 
2 . = . 
. will produce about 280 pounds of pork \ & @) Gro 
t° on the same kind of land that an acre 
of oats will produce around 250 ! 
pounds of pork. But barley, besides 
a being mean to shock, is unhandy to e ss 
Ss feed, because it must always be | 
is ground. Another objection to grow- 
ing barley is that there is no very good 
market for the surplus i st l6cal- — * 13: ° ° 
1, 0 pos aed a. Prandin They prevent slipping and skidding. No car is safe without them. 
: but in many sections barley can not It 4 next to impossible to drive on slippery, muddy country 
: ss nald: to mlideailinae. roads unless the wheels are equipped with Weed Tire Chains. 
d _ 3 _ eggs — eg bot Weed Tire Chains have proved to be the Every Farmer needs Weed Tire Chains 
d standard six-row varieties, such as tm a to the Farmer— —he ought to — them—always. His 
at Oderbrucker or Manchurian, and not | more than to any other class of motorist. safety—the car’s safety—the safety of the 
ld any of the two-rowed varieties or hull- | The Farmer owns a car not only for the people he meets on the road demand it. 
of less sorts. The ordinary unnamed bar- | pleasure he gets out of it but more 
Js ley as grown generally in the corn belt | because of the saving of time in going Weed Tire Chains are made of the best 
eee ee, | to town and in getting from one place steel, electrically welded and _ tested. 
d, eae fae tlagg ee a to another. Easily attached. They do not injure 
m mancn é . | * “ ” ° 
ve After you get the right variety of Getting “stalled” in the mud, waiting for pro oe — Hace my — . con 
ig barley, the next important thing is to some one to haul you out means waste or “a snl ackwards aroun the tire 
10 seed it early. Barley is almost as ap- of time and aggravating annoyance. All and thus do not come in contact with 
preciative of being a early in this can be avoided by the use of the — at the same place at any two 
hy April as oats or spring wheat. Some . . revolutions of the wheel. 
1n- people think that because barley is Weed Tire Chains. 
ng earlier — ee eed . — For dependable security use Weed Tire Chains 
30 spring wheat that it doesn’t mind be- | pn 
as ing seeded late in April. Just remem. | For Sale by Dealers Beerywhare 
4 Se AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, I 
er Yield possible of any kind of small 9 nc. 
3 grain, seed it before April 10th. Seed 
ids your barley the first week in April BRIDGEPORT ey CONNECTICUT 
ht: if you can possibly do so. ° ° 
not Of course, the practical way to seed Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 
we barley is in just the same way as The Complete Chain Line=All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ 
ige y . wee 
ogs oats, disking it in on corn stalk land, Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor — ; 
her or else disking and drilling. Drilling | General Sales Office: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
is really worth while, for it generally B ' 3 District Sales Offices: oe 
increases the yield by several bushels oston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburg Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
per acre, and moreover, by drilling it | a 4 
oT is possible to get as good a stand with " a = gaia x 
six or seven pecks per acre as with | Pig Contest Studying Pedigrees Th St W 
eight or nine pecks broadcasted. If | An Iowa boy writes: An Iowa boy writes: e over ay 
you drill, set your drill shallow, so that | “J am going into a pig contest and “T hav = : of k F d P 
+ in ci ae : i St ¢ have become very much interest- 
be’ the seed is put at an stiles iad depth | would like to know what feeds to use ed in pure-bred stock, and wouid hke s | es ee ing ay 
, ot from one to one and a half inches. | in order to get the quickest and best | to know where I can find the pedi- Write for FREE Book—Learn Why 
006 The con istake i rilling gre rains.” : 7 ag) 
rT ot raergrthger vis uke in drilling grain | &alns. grees of pure-bred Shorthorn cattle grinding adds 25% to feed value—makes better 
7 tall kinds is planting too deep. | If this boy has a-big-framed pig with | and Poland China hogs.” stock. Economical grinding results from use of 
JK Barley is a fine nurse crop with | the right kind of big type ancestry be- : yee 
pay Which to seed clover. It may not be | hind it, we suggest that he put it as ben: a ne eon wapiens TOVER 
a quite good as the lowa 103, Iowa | soon as weaned on self-feeders of corn | PY the Shorthorn people, is a book eo FEED MILLS 
ry» ‘o, or Kherson varieties of oats, but | and tankage, and that in addition he | which can be bought from the Ameri- Se a teats tn Neale, anleamnmin ei 
= " bey pope gry ore the late | feed the pig all it will drink of skim- | can Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, qn white TODAY Rin 
re fees of oats, ets Im more sun- | milk or buttermilk, feeding as much as 2 — . ‘hie — Sor Booklet 
Unt cht t a ; ridin 13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, for ENG 
on “git to the clover than the late-grow- | a gallon or even a gailon and a haif of | ., st “Rants. af Whit of Prize Soacleestave recportan 
; soy ties, and can be taken off the | the mik daily. A pig which has free | *°» C@U€¢, Hecords of Shorthorn Prize p cen oe 
a: ground i week or two earlier. access to corn, tankage and milk will Winners.” The names of all the Short- since 1862. FREE Catalog. 
" ‘he really fine thing about barley | get very fat, but if it is of the right | horn prize winners of the past twenty 


n rt j +3 4 t di _— . ss ? ‘ az . 
‘ t produces good hog feed in | kind of big type ancestry, it should be years are given, together with tabu- 























pe 7 gust when corn is so often scarce. | able to carry this fat to good advan- ; lated pedigrees showing their sires and 
o ; especially worth while to seed | tage. | grandsires. This book is exceedingly 
‘ years following a short corn | From the standpoint of producing a | interesting in studying the outstand- 
pe ty ; \ bushel of barley when ground | pig which will appeal most strongly to | ing blood strains among Shorthorn It PAYS to GRIND ALL GRAINS 
er ‘about three-fourths as much feed- | pure-bred breeders, we would advise | prize winners, indicating as it does me | a sine gy oe tw 
ee atu when fed to hogs as a bushel reeding less milk, and would substi- | the predominant influence of such grinders are the correct —_ o. 
yur oe ge angi make grinemeaa tute oats for part of the corn. If this | sires as Whitchall Sultan, Avondale, pang a 
vill af self-feeders of ground barley is done, the pig will not gain nearly so |} Villager, Choice Goods, Cumherland’s close tocenterof Shaft;thus More 
ue ot tankage. fast, but it will look smoother, and | Last and Gainford Marquis. Capacity, Lighter 
ys Any bos who is especially interested | will have that stretchy appearance An interesting little bookle 41 Po Yo ee 
o> r, a ' growing should send to the | which appeals so much to pure-bred | land China pedigrees can be secured with love than, Omg’ Dall 
aia > ngpllecagpectnan Department of Agricul- hog men. And in the long run, a pig | from the American Poland China Rec- =— - 
in ad Sate ‘shington, D. C., for Farm- | which is handled in this way will prob- | ord, at 609 Transportation Building, 
— once 968, which may be had | ably reach a heavier weight than the | Chicago. This gives the pedigrees for 
: ot uply by mailing a post card re- } pig which gains so rapidly during the | five generations back of the Poland | ™ 
wl first six or eight months of its life, China champions in 1918. Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Thousands Choose the 


Chandler Dispatch 


HOUSANDS of enthusiasts choose the Chandler Dispatch for their car, 
because of its extraordinary style and snap and its beauty of finish. 
Particularly young folks and men of small families. 


The Dispatch outsells all other cars of the so-called sport type. With 
the very ultimate degree of style and grace, with no suggestion of freakish- 
ness, it is a car that people turn to look at and admire as it passes. 


The new series Dispatch is a handsome car indeed, seating four adults in 
perfect comfort, finished in Chandler Rainbow Blue and mounted on the 
standard Chandler chassis, famous for its really marvelous motor. 


The power and flexibility, the quick pick-up, the endurance and economy 
of the Chandler Six make it the leader among medium-priced fine cars. 
You are asked to pay much more for cars which might perhaps be com- 
And cheap cars sell for but little less. 


pared with the Chandler. 


If You Don’t Want to Wait for Your 
Chandler Six, Place Your Order Now. 


There is a Chandler Dealer somewhere near you. 


See him or write for catalogue. 
SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1895 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1975 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2895 


Four-Passenger Coupe, $2795 


(All prices f. o. b. Cleveland) 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1895 


Limousine, $3395 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











The Engine That Breathes 


The GADE ts the 
only engine that cools 
inside of cylinder. No 
water or fans. Can't 
freeze up. Uses one- 
third less fuel than 
ethers. Eighteen yrs 
on the market. Al! 





sizes on skids or trucks. GADE BROS. MFG. 
©O. (Engine Dept.) lowa Falls, lowa. 








SACKS! SACKS! SACKS! 


Keep your empty feed bags clean and 
dry, then when you have 100 or more ship 
them to us and receive highest prices. 


BOSWORTH BAG COMPANY, 
Memphis. Tenn 
References: Any Memphis Bank. 








Lumber, Lath, Millwork 


Get our direct-to-consumer prices before building 
Catalog, plan book free Contractors’ Lumber 
Supply Co., 460 Lumber Exchange Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 


Pounder Harrows Do 


Outwork and outwear Steel, A 
150, 000 users. esters sell or 
cet b price catal 15 sizes, AD 
td. We Pay Frt. U Hiteh On. 
Write C. H. Pounder, Sta. 55 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 














red you uv FREE 


Your choice of Ny Fo mao mp 
‘1 sizes in famous line of 
ANGER” Bicycles We pay the 


oo from Chic: seer tows 
a0bay $ Freer ne oa 






er and 


TIRE LAMPS, HORNS, 
; pedals, single wheels 

and repair parts for all makes 
of bicycles *. half usual prices. 
SEND NO MONEY nim — 


today for the cra” mPARY 
big money M E A Cest. wi79 Chicage 


LUMBER 


507, OR and general building material at 


¢ OR MORE SAVING 


25 you. Cate ven consider waging: until you havesent 
us complete list of what you need and have our estimate 


return mail, We ship quick an the freight. 
FARMERS LUMBER CO. 
PAR BOYD STREET 
Please mention this paper — writing 
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An Illinois Viewpoint 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


In considering costs of farm opera- 
tion, one item of expense to corn belt 


farmers is generally overlooked. On 
every 160 acres of land there is an 
area of from about two acres to about 
six acres which is devoted solely 
roadways. This enforced loss of y 
is the same as a tax, amounting to ths 
rental of the land, levied on land ow 
ers and cash rent payers by the stat: 
Hence it seems to me that this it 
of loss shouid be considered in a strict 
accounting of the cost of farm pro: 
ucts. 

Judging from the experience of s: 
Illinois farmers, and from the sx 
agricultural experiment station tests 
a practical method to reduce the « 
acreage at once would be to iner 
or introduce soy bean acreage on 
every farm, especially on spring plow- 
ing, or where it is intended to t 
more than one-half the acreage in 
corn. Oats and peas can also 3 
grown for hay on spring plowing. This 
suggestion is not offered with the in- 
tention of belittling clover growing, 


but because it requires less time io 
reduce the general corn acreage this 
way. 

Considering the devious ways “big 
business’”’ uses to influence the pro- 
ducer of stock and grains by colored 


newspapers, moving pictures, manipu- 
lation of railroad cars, free advice to 
country bankers, etc., it is no wonder 
many farmers have the habit of con- 
sidering their business from the out- 
sider’s perspective. Some farmers ap- 
pear to consider reduction of farm 
production to conform with demand 
in the light of a crime against society. 
Mirable dictu it is easier to influence 
farmers to exert themselves as pro- 
ducers than to relax their efforts in or- 
der to prevent an over-production of 
stock and grains as measured by the 
contemporary output of their fellow in- 
dustries. Farmers have never appre- 
ciated that monopoly is the potent fac- 
tor in determining prices. However, 
the reduction of available labor on 
the farms will keep the farmer from 
over-producing in spite of his inten- 
tions, unless he desires to adopt a 
twenty-hour day. 

It puzzles me why farmers around 
a small town should have to support 
two or three elevators, a lumber and 
coal yard or two, an implement store, 
a bank or two—all of these businesses 
employing about fifteen men, when 
one organization with five men at 
one-third the wage cost could handle 
all the necessary business on one-half 
of their combined present capital 

Who has heard anything more about 
the passage of a tariff on imports of 
corn that was introduced some time 
ago? This affords the farm associa 
tions an opportunity to discover how 
much influence they can really exert 
on politicians in securing a measure of 
fundamental importance to our farm 
business. The farmer who continues 
to vote republican or democrat be 
cause his father did, should, in kind- 
ness, be deported to North Dakota 

In closing, I desire to express my 
appreciation for the benefit derived 
from reading the fine numbers of your 
paper that have appeared recentl) 

E. S. CLARK. 

Illinois. 





A Problem in Arithmetic 


An Illinois correspondent writes 


“If A and B go out to mow a d, 
and each of them has a five-foot w- 
er, and A starts first and Bf Ws 
just behind A, and they cut ar¢ 1a 
ten-acre field, which will cut the most 
A or B?. How much more will he cut 


than the other one?” 

If this 10-acre field is square 
660 feet each way, A will travel 20 feet 
more on each round than B. A‘ 
ing to our figuring, A’s team will nN 
el a total of 88,440 feet, whereas BS 
team will travel only 87,100 feet. A 
will therefore travel 1,340 feet more 
than B, or about 1.5 per cent farther 
than B. 
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- INGREDIENTS = 
= TANKAGE, SHORTS = 
CORN GERM MEAL.CANE MOLASSESS 
=ALFALFA FLOUR. CORN FEED MEAL 
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Our Invitation! 


Only the highest quality in- 

edients are put into GEE BEE 

OG FEED. Positively no filler 
in this feed. 


We ask county agents and 
agricultural experiment stations 
test out the value of GEE BEE 
HOG FEED. Full cooperation 
will be given. Interested individ- 
uals and organizations are invited 
to investigate our plant and manu- 
facturing methods 
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“The Guide to Profitable Feeding” 
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M ” for 
Corn Belt Hog Raisers 


| ae years of painstaking investiga- 
tion and experiment are behind GEE 
BEE HOG FEED which we confidently 
offer to the Corn Belt hog raiser as the 
best value hog feed on the market. We 
know there is none better. 


Weare in the straight feed business. We 
have no byproducts from any other busi- 
ness to dispose of to the farmer as feed. 


Before making GEE BEE HOG FEED, 
our feed experts, in cooperation with prac- 
tical hog feeders and with the counsel of 
experiment station feed men, tried out 
every possible type of hog feed. Thou- 
sands of hogs were fed in these tests. We 
proved that it was impossible to make a 
complete hog ration that would entirely 
and profitably replace corn in the Corn 
Belt feed lot. 


BUT, we did find that a mixture of tankage, 
shorts, corn germ meal, corn feed meal, alfalfa 
flour and molasses, when fed with corn, produced 
cheaper and more rapid gains than could be 
secured with corn alone or with corn and any 
other combination of feeds. 


BETTER STILL, we found that we could 
sell this feed so cheaply, that, when its feeding 
value was considered, there was no question about 
its profitable use on Corn Belt farms. 


For the brood sow, for the growing pig, and 
for the fattening hog it is not possible to buy or 
feed a more economical ration than corn and 
GEE BEE HOG FEED. 


Corn is the cheapest source of the heat and 
fat making feed elements but it lacks proteins— 
for growth, blood, muscle and energy; also 
minerals— for bone and blood. 


GEE BEE HOG FEED supplies this lack in 
the most economical form. 


The manufacturing cost in our large modern 
plant is low. We buy to great advantage in 
tremendous quantities. We mix and sell you this 
feed more cheaply than you can secure equal 
values from any other source. Our prices will 
convince you. 


Let us send you the interesting story of 
GEE BEE HOG FEED. Drop usa post card. 





SO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. U.S.A- 
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Give your 
poultry and 
animals the best liv- 
ing conditions by using Dr. 
Hess Dip and Disinfectant. 
It is a powerful germ de- 
stroyer—helps to keep off 
contagious diseases. Make 
the rounds of the poultry 
house, pig pens and stables 
regularly with the sprin- 
kling can. Kills hog lice. 
Don’t neglect the garbage 
cans, drains, foul-smelling 


and disease- breeding 
places. An excellent disinfect- 
ant for the home. One gallon 
makes 100 gallons solution. 


Dr. HESS & CLARK 
Ashland Ohio 





































ie 5 Buys 1, aetna 
Belle City ity Incubator oer 


ya lot -Water. ei oeg Tank, Double Users 


Rengieted, With $7.58, — $18.50 
where Prepaid F%i.2f 
Guaranteed. 









extra 5 
write for book, “Wate 
—It’s Free and tells all. Jim 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 12 








CARTER’S SCIENTIFIC HEN 


An incubator that is abso- 
lutely self-regulating. Will 
go threugh an entire hatch 
without the touch of a human 
hand. Can be set positive at 
the start and always stay on 
the hatching tempersture 
Regulation means more 
chicks. Catalog free 


Carter Bros., Bluffs, 1. | | 

















5 leading breeds, day old chicks Safe 
delivery anywhere Postpaid. Strong. 
healthy, vigorous, heavy laying stock 
Catalog FREE. 
Farrow-Hirsh Co. Peorta, Mlinols 


The Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the ba- | 
cillus Bacterium Pullorum transmitted | 
through the yolk. There is scarcely a 
hatch without some infected chicks. The 











The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


Chicks Again 


The eggs are pipped, there is a faint 
cheep, cheep from the recesses of the 
incubator, the children press around 
anxious to get a glimpse, the operator 
watches the thermostat anxiously. The 
wafer seems lifted too high—one won- 
ders whether a chick is forcing it up 
or is the temperature too high? All 
the hopes for a big hatch seem fo- 
cused on this day. When the hatch is 
at last over, and the tray holds a mass 
of downy, bright-eyed chicks, one 
heaves a sigh of relief. But this re- 
lief is short-lived. To be well hatched 
is only a part of the battle for a suc- 
cessful season; there is the brooding 
and feeding to be looked after. 

The first word of caution»must be: 
Don’t let the chicks get chilled. The 
hover should be up to 105 at the hot- 
test center, with variations of heat 
down to 90. These degrees of heat 
should be accessible to the chicks. 
They must be able to run in and out 
from the heat as they run under and 
out from the hen. To get a bit chilled 
in the runway will not hurt them, pro- 
vided the minute they feel the chill 
they can scamper to the warmth. 

They must not be deprived of fresh 
air. If there is a bad smell about the 
brooder, something needs attention. 

The floor of the runway where the 
chicks exercise should be covered with 
absorbent litter. Clover or alfalfa 
chaff is ideal. Do not use oat chaff 
in the brooder. Aside from the fact 
that it is too light and is not absorb- 
ent, the sharp beards may pierce the 
tender internal organs. 

As soon as possible get the chicks 
out on the ground, or put fresh sod 
in the runway for them to scratch in. 
Keep them out of the direct rays of the 
sun. 

The feeding system of the New York 
State College of Agriculture, found in 
this issue, is good. 
































Saving Eggs 

An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“We have been saving the eggs from 
a dozen selected fowls in order that 
we might incubate only the best. 
Would like to know how long eggs can 
be safely kept before starting the in- 
cubator. Should they be turned occa- 
sionally? What ranges of tempera- 
ture can a fertile egg sustain without 
injury? How long after the rooster is 





germs multiply very rapidly and one in- 
fected chick may infect the entire brood. 
The germs can be killed by the use of | 
yreventives Intestinal Antiseptics* to | 
fin the germs should be given as soon as | 
the chicks are out of the shell. It is much | 
easier to prevent than it is to cure 


How to Prevent White Diarrhea 


Dear Sir: I see reports of so many | 
White 


losing their little chicks with 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my ex- 
verience. 1 used to lose a great many 
bem this cause, tried many remedies and 
was about discouraged. As a last resort 
I sent to the Walker Remedy Co . Dept 
28, Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko 


White Diarrhea Remedy. I used two | 


68c packages, raised 300 White Wyan- 

dottes and never lost one or had one sick 
after giving the medicine and my chickens 
are larger and healthier than ever be- 

fore. I have found this company thor- 
oughly reliable and always get the remedy 
by return mail. 

Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 


Don’t Wait 


Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds your chicks. Don’t 
let it get started. Be prepared. Write 
today. Let us prove to y uu that Walko 
will prevent White Diarrhea. Send 63c 
for box on our guarantee—your money 
back if not satisfied. 

WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 28, Waterloo, lowa 


Beaconsfield, Ta. 


mated with the hens do the eggs be- 
come fertile?” 

If eggs are kept in a temperature 
between 55 and 65, they may be held 


| for three weeks and still give a fair | 


hatch. They should be turned daily 


if they are to be held longer than a 
week. 

For a short time eggs will endure 
| extremes of temperature, but incuba- 
| tion starts at about 75, and to put 
} an egg in an incubating temperature 

and then withdraw it would be like 

sprouting a seed and then failing to 
| plant it Much of this treatment 
| would insure a dead germ. To be sure 
we must remember that the egg cot 
| tents have not reached the same de- 
| gree as the outside temperature until 
; they have been for some time ex- 
pose xd to it. 

Tests of the experiment = stations 
i have indicated that fertility may be 
| established in hens of the lighter 
| breeds in about four days, and in the 
|} American breeds about seven days 

In pullets the time is about two weeks. 

The vigor of the parents, and the sea- 

son, have influence on this question. 

We would not sell eggs for, hatching 

from a mating under three weeks, but 

would risk them ourse!ves. 





You Get What 
You Give 


HEN a business fails the finan- 
Cial statement reflects the condi- 
tions at that time, but the real 
reason for failure is seldom shown. In 
many cases the true reason is that the 
business performed no service which was 
necessary or useful to society generally. 









Every individual must give a useful ser- 
vice if he is to prosper, for society will 
refuse to maintain him if he fails to be 
useful to society. 


When we find a business which has 
been notably prosperous over a long 
period of years, we may be sure that it 
has won its position by performing a 
service useful and necessary. 


That, in a word, explains the continued, 
ever-increasing success of the Standard 
Oil Company fadinan.) 


This Company is included in the list of 
big business because the ideals of ser- 
vice which it holds and maintains are big. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) is 
big because it recognizes the necessity 
of developing its sphere of usefulness to 
the highest degree and of maintaining 
this high standard in spite of every 
obstacle. 


The success of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana) proves that it is perform- 
ing a useful service and that every link 
in its chain of achievements is delivering 
an added benefit to civilization and to 
you. 


Service is the first consideration of this 
organization, for it knows that by in- 
creasing its service to the public its 
earnings will automatically grow, and 
all will profit by its activities. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 


910 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill 


1998 
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700,000 chicks for March, April, May and 
une delivery. 200,000 eggs per i 
ly mouth Rocks, Wrandostes, &. I. Reds, 
Orpingtons, Minorcas, Black Spanish, An- 
conas, Leghorns, Light Brahmas and Black 
Langshans. We have shipped baby 
chicks the last three years to 44 
TATES without any appre- 
ciable loss. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Postage paid. 
Catalog FREE. 
rd 


Box 518, 


Farm 
Lancaster, Mo. 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


eee 


Barred Plymouth Rock 


Chicago winners, great winter layers 100 choice 
cockerels for sale. Eggs for hatching. Prices reason- 
abie. Satisfaction guaranteed. 28th year. 


G. EARL HOOVER, R. 5, Matthews, ind. 


ELM HILL FARM BARRED ROCKS 


“Weight With Quality” 
2ggs from bigger Barred Rocks than you ever 
owned, 83.00 per 15; $5.00 per 30; 810.00 per 100. A 
few cockerels at $5.00, $10.00 and $15.00. 
J. E. GOODENOW, aquoketa, lowa 








B' FF Rock eggs #2.50 per setting. €@8.00 per 100. 
Eggs from heavy laying strain; fowls won first 
1 second at North Missouri Fair and second at 
Mi ssouri State Pou 4 Show at Marshall. Also eggs 
= r sale from full blood White Leghorns, Ferris 
rain; same price as Buff Rocks. Mrs. N. F. 
Mi. cMurtrey, Kidder, Mo. 





gen Rock eggs from large, extra fine, narrow 
barred stock. Bred for both beauty and egg 
production. $7.50-100; $4.00-50; $2.00-15. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Mrs. Geo. Shultz, Indianola, lowa. 





UALITY White Plymouth Rocks. Fishel strain; 
excellent layers; eggs 15, $1.50; 50, 84.00: 100, $7. 
Mrs. James Murphy, Fairfax, Iowa. 





Ww HITE Piymouth Rock eggs, Fishel strain, large 
bened, heavy layers $1.50-15; 83.50-50; $6.00-100, 
H. B. Rote, Tipton, Iowa. 





UFF Rock eggs $2 for 15; $8.00 for 100. Newton 
Coffman, Rosendale, Mo. 





UFF Rock eggs, ¢10.00 per 100, farm range, winter 
layers. Mrs. E. L. Niceswanger, R. 2, Leke 
View, Iowa. 


XHIBITION Barred P. Rocks. 
for sale in season. Write for prices. 
Lesher, Marion, Iowa. 





Stock and eggs 
D. H. 





ARM raised White Rock eggs, $7.00 per hundred; 
15 eggs, $1.50. Mary Shankel, Westboro, Mo. 





25 Barred Plymouth Rock hens, $60.00. Carl 
Narveson Kensett, Iowa. 





pg er & BRADLEY Barred Rock eggs, 
cockerel mating, males direct. Range 82.00 per 
15; 89.00 per 100. Pens $4.00 per 15. Satisfaction. 
Mrs, Clyde Thompson, Hopkinton, Iowa, 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 





“~ 

C. Red eggs for hatching—remarkably dark red 

- birds culled for egg production from the best 
strains to be found. Won Ist, 2nd and 3ré on pen, 
ben, pullet, cockerel at N. W. Missouri Poultry 
Bhow. Eggs from pen 1, $5.00 per 15; pen 2, $3.00 per 
5; range flock $7.00 per 100. Mrs Alfred Jones, 
Maryville, Route 7 Missouri. 





EMEMBER Schafer’s highest quality big type, 
Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. Improved 
each season by world champions. Eggs $3.00 for 15, 
Postpaid; $8.00 for 50; $15.00 for 100, f. 0. b. express. 
Special Setting 6.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
G. M. & L. Schaefer, Box 19 Billings, Missourt. 





INGLE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs for setting 

from big boned, dark red, heavy laying strain. 
First pen $5.00 per 15; second pen 83.00 per 15; flock 
range $10.00 per hundred. Mrs. J. Lefebure, 
Fairtax, Iowa. 


R C Reds—Eggs for hatching Descendants from 

blue ribbon winners and good laying strain, 
$8.00 per 100, $2.50 per 15; pen eggs $5 per setting. 
BR. W. Carlisle, Whittemore Iowa. 








TANDARD bred Rose Comb Reds. Eggs 10c. 
baby chicks 25c each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Rose Cottage, Riverside, Ia. 


eo eggs from trapnested 200 to 225 egg 
Rose Comb Reds. Good shape and color. 8275 
Der setting by parcel post, $2.50 by express; $10.00 
er hundred. Mrs. R. D. Hawks. Audubon, Iowa. 








QINGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Heavy laying 
& strain of high class exhibition quality pen, mated, 
g fertility eggs 83, $4 and¢@5 per 15, 820 and $25 
a iu. Extra good utility ¢8.00 per 100. C. M. 
ivingston, Monroe, lowa, 








air 





ape from single Comb Rhode Island Reds, as 
4 good as the best; two-fifty for fifteen eggs; four- 
fifty for thirty eggs and ten dollars for one hundred. 
Harlie Yost, Libertyville, Iowa. 





GF LECTED Rose Comb Red eggs, 15 81.50; 30 #2.50, 
S parcel post insured. 100 securely basket packed 
7.00 express f. o. b. Colfax, Iowa. H. G. 
Colfax, lowa. 


Stouffer, 





RIZE Winning Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds. 
Utility $10.00 per 100; a ng list on request, 
Mrs. Fred Welch, Monmouth, 
LE Comb Rhode 


QIne 
red, winter layers; #1.25 15, $7.00 100. 
Boley, Kahoka, Mo. Route 3. 





Island Red eggs; large, dark 
Mrs. Willis 





Ly Comb Rhode Island Reds. Direct descen- 
lants of “Old Bill Taft’’, the great show bird. 
Dark glowing red color, eggs #4.00 for 15. Reason- 
able batch guaranteed. T. B. Parker, Aurelia, Iowa. 





Ris SSE Comb Reds, rich dark red, strictly high 








188 — = {fteen for three dollars, five-fifty 
t W. E. Loughary, Packwood, Iowa. 
— —— Oe —_ $$ — 
ATC HING " eggs—Sin ngle Comb Rhode Island 
Reds, good color—15, #2.00 delivered. a Oa 
Bmith, Seymour, lowa. 
ae 





R C. Rhode Island Red eggs, 2.00 per 15; $5.00 per 
+ 50; 88.00 per 100. Minnie Lincoln, Grinnell, la. 
QINGLE Comb Rhode 
WO raised eggs 15 for #1.25; 
800. New London, Iowa. 
Sortectinsiedl 





Island Reds, healthy farm 
50 for $3.50. Asa Ander. 





RHODE ISLAND W mi TES 


Wn nnn nn nn eee 


R°’ SE Comb Rhode Island Whit 
ay Eggs $$ and $3 per 





heavy winter 
#7 per if 00 from 
Brown, 





Fange 1 Write for mating list. A. F 
Jefferson. lowa, Route No. 4 


H AVE you seen the Rhode Island Whites? Write 
me for eggs, circular and information. John 
Roth. Morton, Ill. 








This ration will not give the best 
results unless the chicks are given 
range on fresh sod an@ have procision 
for shade. 

Grain Mixture No. 1—Five pounds 
of cracked corn, three pounds of 
cracked wheat, two pounds of pinhead 
oats or oat flakes. 

Grain Mixture No. 2—Six pounds of 
cracked corn (medium), four pounds 
of wheat. 

Mash Mixture No. 1—Two pounds of 
wheat bran, one pound of wheat mid- 
dlings, one pound of corn meal or 
hominy, one pound of sifted ground 
oats, one pound of sifted meat scraps 
(best grade). 

Mash Mixture No 
wheat bran, 


2—Two pounds of 
one pound of wheat mid- 
dlings, one pound of corn meal or 
hominy, one pound of ground oats, 
one pound of meat scrap. 

Age, one day to two weeks—Grain 
mixture No. 1 fed in litter three times 
a day. Mash mixture No. 1 moistened 
with sour skim-milk fed twice a day. 
Combine chopped green food with the 
mash. 

Age, two to six weeks—Grain mix- 
ture No. 1 fed in litter twice a day. 
Mash mixture No. 1 moistened with 
sour skim-milk fed once a day. Mash 
mixture No. 1 (dry) available one-half 
day. . 

Age, six to twelve weeks—Grain 
mixture No. 2 fed in litter three times 
aday. Dry mash (mixture No. 2) al- 
ways available. 








e LEGHORNS. 

ARR RRA rw 
ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 
The strain that always lays. Eggs and baby chix. 

Orders booked for spring delivery. 


G. M. WEST, Ankeny, lowa 





ERRIS 230—264 trapnested stock and Wyckoff 

heavy laying strain 8. C. White Leghorns. This 
is the kind that pays. Healthy, Hogan tested, bred 
for highest egg production. Winter layers. 175 pul- 
lets laid 148$ doz. eggs January 1920. Eggs $1.75, 15; 
$8.00, 100. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Sidney A. 
Lyon, Creston, R. 4, Iowa. 





big oy Strain 8. C. W. Leghorn eggs, dollar 

fifty per fifteen, six dollars per bundred. Tom 
Barron's English strain, two dollars per fifteen. 
C, Cold, Reinbeck, Iowa. 





C AKDALE strain Single Comb White Leghorn 

eggs $2.00 per 15,°@8.00 per 100. Scientifically 
mated for beauty and egg production. E. A. Kessell, 
Woolstock, Iowa. 





R= Comb White Wyandotte eggs for hatching. 
Choice eggs from excellent birds, culled for non- 
— by an expert from college at Ames. $2 for 15, 

for 50, $8 for 100. Order from this ad. Mrs. Fred 
= Himebauch, Estherville. Iowa 


HITE Wyandotte flock of winter layers, every 

bird a true Wyandotte. Some winners of the 
blue in this flock. All orders filled with fresh eggs, 
$2.00 setting: $8.00 100. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Mrs. L. B. Clark, Maywood, Mo. 








C. W. Wyandotte eggs for hatching. $10 per 100; 


- $5.50 per50: s2peri5 Dunstin strain Keeler 
cross fertile eggs guaranteed. H. A. Johnson Glid- 
den, low: 





QILVER Laced Wyandottes shew winners farm 
K 


range eggs for hatching 15, $1. 30, $2.50. Circu- 
lar free. 


lar f John A. Johnson, Pilot Mound. lowa. 





since Te io36 “FWALLACES” FARMER 33 
PSL SECT ES | Cornell Ration for Chick Feeding “Spa atape adie ocr aceon 5 


strain—great layers. Wright County Po®itry 
show 1918 sweepstake cockerel, 1919 first cockerel. 
Fort Dodge Poultry Show—First cock. hen, cockeret, 
pullet, also sweepstake hen. Pen 1, $6.00 per 15; pen 
2, 05.00 per 15. W. A. Thebiay, Eagle Grove, lowa. 


NINGLE Comb Buff Orpington cookerels. Good 
eolor and size, 83.00 each. Eggs $1.25 per 15; $7.08 
cae 100. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. N. &. 
Blaumgren, Kiron, lowa 
HITE Orpington cockerels, pure bred, $2.5¢ 
eacl. Fine birds. R. E. Patty, Searsboro, Ia. 
OLDEN Buff Orpington eggs for hatching—real 
J quality. Get my 1920 show record and mating 
list. Beautiful show birds best winter layers, unex- 
celled market birds. State show winners 11 yeara. 
Special price on 80 eggs. Baby chicks. H. T. Farrar, 
Ames, low 














EGAL strain White W yandotte cockerels, $3.50 
each. Satisfaction guaranteed. Wilmer Koon, 
Riceville, Lowa. 
(= Quill White Wyandottes. Winners where 
shown, Fifteen eggs, 82.00; 50, 85.00; 100 ¢¥.50. 
Pen on $5.00. F.L 
Dept. Ww. 
Wie Wyandottes—The layers win, lowa State 
Fair 1919, Ist pen; Austin, Minn. ist and 4th, 
cockerels. 200 egg strain, Eggs for hatching 15, 
$3.00; 30, $5.00; 50, 88.00. H. F. Duer, Box W, Eagle 
Grove, lowa. 





Wagner, Buchanan, lowa, 











SK us for our 1920 mating list on our White 
Wyandottes. Chas. E. Hall & Sons, Bentonsport, 
R. 1, Box 101, lowa 


| a? ~ White Wyandotte eggs for hatching, $8 
hundred. Richard Pierce, Lake City, Ia. R.4 








W HITE Wyandotte, Buff Rocks, Light Brahmas 
) eggs for hatching, 87.50 per hundred; none 
better. P. E. Ketth, Delhi, lowa. 


] EGAL White Wyandotte oockerels $5.00 each. 
5. C. White Leghorn cockerels 82.00 each. Mrs 
Geo. Roe, Bellevue. lowa 








QILVER Laced Wyandotte eggs for sale from good, 
i) heaithy Rose Combed birds; $1.50 for 15; $7.50 for 
100. Ralph Kreager, Newton, R. R. 5, lowa. 








Mammoth Pekin Duck Eggs 


If you want to raise ducks weighing up to 8, 10 and 
12 pounds each, send me an order fora setting or two 
of eggs at 64.00 per setting of 11 prepaid, 
EDMOND M. STONE, Chariton, Lowa 





N AMMOTH Pekin ducks, weighing 8 to 12 pounds 
4 each. Stock from Chicago, New York and 
World’s Fair winners. Eggs $3.00 peril. Stock for 
sale. Eli F. Hersey, Parkersburg, lowa. 


N AMMOTH Pekin duck eggs from strictly big type 
stock, three dollars per eleven, prepaid. Meadow 
Brook Farm, Box 6, Stacyville, lowa 


AWN and White Indian Runner duck eggs for 
hatching, $1.50 per 13, 89.00 per 100. Heavy lay 
ers. Eight prize winners in flock. 8S. B. Green, New 
Sharon, lowa. 


F>EKIN ducks, Van Antwerp strain, $2.50, and $3.50; 
ege $1.50 per 12, Mary Stinogel, Lohrville, Lowa. 

















Ww HITE Orpington eggs for hatching, $1.50 per 15, 
$9.00 pe- 100: special matings, 62.50 per 15. 
S. B. Green, New Sharon, lowa. 





S Cc Buff Orpingtons. — strain. Birds or quality, 
. type, color, he: layers. Kggs prepaid. 15, 
$2.50; 50, 66.50; 100, a2. Mrs. Thos. Baumgardner, 
Colchester Illinols. 








C. Buff Orpingtons (Martz strain(, big bone, 
OO. quality, excellent layer. Eggs ¢3,50-30; S0- 
50; $10.00-100. Parcel post prepaid. KE. J. Majand, 
Jewell, lowa. 





S C. BUFF Orptngton fresh eggs for setting—good 
+ color, hustlers and layers, Wm. Cook & 
Loudermitk, 








strain—s2.00 per setting. Mrs. H. L 
Maywood, Missouri, 





\ HITE Greteqion cous and Baby chicks. Mra. 
Jesse M. Kubn, R Ames, lows. 

GINGL sEC iomd White Orpingtoe eges for hatcht 
96.50 per hundred Mrs. Otto Pingel, Ledy: 

lowa 

S C. Buff Orpington eggs for hatching. $8.00 per 

i. 100. Mrs John Graff, Estherville, lowa. 











LANGSHANS. 
\ HITE Langshan eggs, $1 $0 for 15; 68.00 per 
hundred Mrs. KE. R. Stamm, Norborne, Mo, 
yGGS "from fine Black Langsh bh 
4 prices. Also some good cocks ‘aa ‘cockerels. 
Ethel Patty, Searsboro, lowa. 














LACK Langshan eggs and Baby chicks. Mra. 
Jesse M. Kuhn. R. 1, Ames, lowa. 





SUSSEX. 

PECKLED Sussex eggs; fifteen $3.00; hundred 

616.00. Baby Chicks. Order early. Stanley 
Elliott, Strawberry Point, Lowa. 








GEESE. 

ULOUSE ganders, $4.00; eggs, $3.50 per 7. 

drakes, $2.50; eggs, $7.00 per Il. Mr. 
Speas, Gilman, lowa. 


‘FYOULOUSE geese eggs, 60c each; Pekin ducks 
00 per 11; large stock. Carl Narveson, Kensett, 





Pekin 
J. W. 











ABY CHICKS. High class 8. C. W. Leghorn 
baby chicks, $16.00 per 100. Circulars free. 
Eggland Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, lowa, 





OLDEN Buff Leghorns. Fine every way. Fresh 
eggs, 100 forss8. Agnes Smiley, Braddyville. Ia. 





S C. B. Leghorn eggs, 30, $1.75; 100, $6.00 Orlan 


. Calloway, New London, Iowa. 





S C. Buff Leghorn eggs for hatching, $8.00 per 100. 
OO. Mrs. John Graff, Estherville, lowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





YGGS for hatching—Single Comb Reds. White 

4 Rocks, White Wyandottes. Special and range 
flock matings. Write for mating list, {t is free. 
White & Red Poultry Farms, Harnes Bros., Forrest, 
Iilinots. 





1GGS—White and Barred Rocks, Silver Laced and 
| White Wyandottes, Minorcas. H. W. Hardy, 
Hampton, lowa. 





1GGS—White Wyandotte, White Holland turkeys, 
E White Emden geese, White Imperial ducks. 


Circulars free. Stock all sold. Bare Bros., Shettield, 





Iowa. Route. 
9 COCKERELS—49 varieties. Free book. 
1 e 4 e? Aye Bros.. Box 2. 


Blair, Nebraska. 





Bas CHICKS—Leading varteties. $17 to $25 per 
100. Write for circular. Mapieton Farm & 
Hatchery, Box C, Keystone, lowa. 





ANCONAS. 


—_—_—_—_——_¥—_—— —— — —— EEE» 





anne 

YINGLE Comb Ancona eggs for hatching, range 
i flock, $2.00 for 15, @5.00 for 50, @8.00 for 100. Mrs. 
Geo. P. Scott, Batavia, Iowa R. 2. 





NCONA eggs for hatching, Sheppard strain, both 
A combs, $2.50 per15. Oliver Crum. Ida Grove, Ia, 


BABY CHICKS 


15 varieties. lowest prepaid prices. 
Catalog free. Ferry Vail, Garden 


Grove, R, 1, Iowa. 














DOGS. 
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For Sale—Pedigreed Collie Pups 


Whelped February ist by Jack O’Brien ex Daltsy 


P?PRPAPALAL AL AAAA 


Lou. Daisy Lou sired by champion Parbold Pica- 
roin. Extra fine specimens and farm ralsed. 
E. T. POPE, R. R. No. 3, Hillsboro, Wl. 





AIREDALES, COLLIES 


and Olid English Shepherd dogs. Trained 
male dogs, brood matrons, puppies all ages. Send 10c 
forinstructive list W. BR. W atsons, Box 1906. 
Oaktand, iowa. 
I EAU TIF UL c OLLIE and Shepherd 

pups, males #10. Females #5. Picture lOc. Natura. 





Heele rs u. ELLIS, Beav er Xing. Neb. 
YOu LtE puppies, finest breeding. sable and tri- 
co rs medi greed, eligible. $10.00and up. Sharon 





Collie Kennels, New Sharon, “jows. 








and care than ordinary furnaces. 





—— 








homes. 
into Campbell’s Winter Chaser. 
a lifetime of home heating satisfaction. 


antee you a warm home. 
the end. 


If your dealer can 
and mail today. 


1333 Locust St., 








Homebuilders—Remember Your 
Heating Problems 


When you are considering the cost and kind of materials to use 
in building your new home, don’t forget that it must be heated. 
Decide on your furnace along with the rest—insure your home 
against cold weather and the discomfort of poorly heated rooms. 


Here is the heating system that is guaranteed to heat your home to 70 degrees 
every day—every room, in the coldest and windiest weather—requiring less fuel 


= SWINTER2 
CAMPBEL 


is the result of 40 years’ experience in building furnaces and successfully heating 
The inventions, discoveries and perfections of all these years are built 
When you buy this heater you are investing in 


five years ago are today giving perfect satisfaction. 


heating plans for your home, install your Winter Chaser and guar- 
A Winter Chaser is 


‘t show you a Winter Chaser, 





= 


LS 








Campbell Furnaces installed thirty- - 


When you plan to heat your home the Campbell Fé 

way you are not experimenting. Our guarantee Z 

protects you and assures you of satisfaction. / Campbett 
Through our Engineering Department we will furnish you with ,/ Heating Cosy 


1333 Locust St., 
Des Moines, ta.— 
Please tell me 
‘4 more about Camp- 
, bell’s Winter Chaser, 
also tell me about your 


cheaper in , 


fill out the coupon 


Campbell Heating Company 7 "%%*-heating plans. 


Des Moines, lowa 


7 Name.... 
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Real neee pan 


Racine Tires make you sure of your rides 
Real motor joy is only possible nee 
you have perfect faith in your tires. 


Extra Tested for Extra Miles 


Racine Multi-Mile Cord and Country 
Road Fabric Tires are Extra Tested to 
give greater service on allroads. Racine 
Absorbing Shock Strip, the industry’s 
supreme mileage achievement, welds 
tread and carcass perfectly. You will 
find real motor joy in Racine Tires. Be 
sure each tire you buy bears the name 


RACINE RUBBER COMPANY, Racine, Wis. 


BUY TODAY 



















MULTI -MILE 


RD TIRES 


RICH SOIL 80 WITH GOOD SURFACE | A GREAT STOCK FARM 


Only four miles Milltown 
FOR SALE 


Snap at 83.500. New frame house, barn, other 
buildings nine acres plowed, more cleared, rest good rising as good an improved stock 
pasture, casy clearing, maple timber. On state road farm as any one could ask for, 
near school. lon, lowa, an up to date smal! city 














raising or bree< 
situated near St 































































JOHN L. CRUTCHER, 


in southeastern North Dakota Essex, Mo. 


FARM —in the famous James River Valley 
————e Prices €) to @) per acre: one-fifth 
cash, balance easy terms. Write for big free list 
JOHN B. FRIED LAND CO., Jamestown, N. D. 





BAKER, (S38, St. Croix Falis, Wis. with three ratiroads, located in northwestern lowa | 
— ‘ pmong some of the best agricultural and farm land of | 
lowa. Price ts reasonable, terms are good. If inter- | 
NORTHEASTERN MICHIGAN ested, write for pictures and terms. | 
ee © LAN OX The Law Good Land L. L. DeYOUNG, Sheldon, lowa-| 
LOW PRICE, : at a Low Price cise 
LIVE STOCK =—FRUIT OR imPORmATION aDoeres 
GENERAL FARMING N. E. MICH, BUREAU For Sale—By Owner 
ESORT LOCATIONS BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
= 32) acres, 4 miles to Lily or Bradley, 8. D., gently 
$50 PER ACRE Cheaper | rolling, excellent corn and al ad, 18 
MISSOURI FARMS an aimila od fand tn under cultivation, 90 acres a 
ria, Cash rr meadow, pasture and slough, all i, fair build 
Bonen enim wg ~ reves yes ings. close to school and church *k sale only 
nd v 1 fom H t #75 per acre. Immediate possession. Write 
nd + ve * f 
hulle*in ¢ : n se i 
west REALTY COMPANY, Box 35 BOLIVAR, MISSOURI Raymo nd Callsen, = Lily, S. D. 
gay giving 
T n re- 
and sit 
nonths 
- bseription 
arms, all sizes; lowest prices If fe he or t .. i 
madine #1.000 and ur Send for booklet FREE :: 1‘ of buy oF be land a hm 
Od 7 ™ 
The Allen County Investment Co., lola, Kansas oy ae 
Address TOR. LANDOLOeY 
Min n esota c Q rn ‘| d Skidmore Land Co. - 297 Mall Ave., Marinette, Wis. 
an $ od bout Wyom 
We have a large list of improved far me for ri 2 1] a ete authe 
sale on casy terms. Write for our lis on agricultur 
d and livestock 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota opportunities in irrigated and nh gated districts 
Sn a RRR : - We have no land to se you find good 
af migration 
FIRST CLASS LEVEL (86 A. FARM Cheyenne, W390. | 
One hundred acres finest black sol! fleld; splendid oh 
bulidings. Prairie-like farm in clover and corn be | | 
50 miles Twin Cities, three miles town, Get full 
rticulars of S. KE. Missour!t farm lands where we rai very 
- _ - C t e aise every 
AM Kat, S38, ¢ St. Croix Falls, Wis. thing and the biggest yields, @40 per acre up, write 


Teo sell th 7 
IF You WANT oe se or exchange youn 


property, write me. 
J, BLACK, 88 St., Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 





. FARMER 


March 19, 192¢ 
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The Light of Western Stars | 


A ROMANCE 


ZANE GREY 





























SYNOPSIS Mad ne Hammond com- 
ing from New rk see her brother, 

i lfa e at midnight in a lonely 
I ition at E ‘ small west- 
er! V ge She is a cost ed ~ Gene 
Stew boy, who tries to 
force 1, but he sobers up 
when I lentity. Two Mex- 
icans ¢ depot, over Bo- 
nit > is fatally shot, 
a on Stewarts horse. 


Miss Han 









nd 





hor 
Al Ha 
mon 
cused murder of the 
Mexik sheriff when 
he sy} of Miss Ham- 
mond the Mexican 


border and joins Mi: ude ro’s revolutionists. 
Madeline meets Don Carlos, the swarthy, 
treacherous Mexican dandy who owns a 
ranch nearby and is known to be a rebel. 
Later she buys Stillwell’s ranch, as hn 
as that of Don Carlos, and makes a pe 

fect ranch home When Stewart comnen 
back, she rescues him from himself, per- 
suades him to reform and come to the 
where he makes good. 





ranch®as forems 





Madelins s Helen, with a party of 
friends from the east, come to visit the 
rancl In order to escape the danger of 


amping party up in the 
s rmed. The days are spent 
in a general good time. ‘he visitors hear 
the story of a lost gold mine somewhere 
in the fastnesses of the desert ranges. 
Madeline accidentally comes upon Stewart 
secretly talking with Bonita, the Mexican 
girl, but will not permit him to explain. 
The party learns that Don Carlos and his 
guerrillas are camping on the mountain 
trail, blocking their return home. The 
women are hidden in a cave and when 
the Mexican band comes to the camp they 
are bluffed off by the cowboys. The party 
almost immediately starts for the ranch 
by a roundabout trail, and escapes an 
open fight with the outlaws. Helen and 
her party soon leave for the east. The 
evening of the wedding of Al Hammond 
and Florence, the sheriff and his party, 
with Bonita captive, suddenly arrive and 
demand the arrest of Stewart for murder 
A long argument ensues, and when Pat 
Hawe, the sheriff, openly insults Miss 
Hammond, one of the cowboys, Monty 
Price, engages both the sheriff and his 
deputy in a pistol duel, and all three are 
killed Stewart despairs of regaining the 
confidence of Madeline. He declares his 
love for the eastern girl, and after a 
tempestuous scene again joins the Mexican 
rebels, intending to court death in battle. 
One of the former cowboys at the ranch 
returns from a prospecting trip, wild with 
excitement over the discovery .of the 
‘lost’ gold mine, and full of gratitude 
for the rescue by Stewart and his friends, 
of the little Mexican girl, Bonita. He ex- 
plains that he had secretly married her 
and had hidden her in the mountains to 
save her from the guerrillas of Don Car- 
los Following this explanation comes 
the padre of the settlement, who tells 
Madeline that when the drunken cowboy 
at the depot had insisted on marrying her, 
the padre had indeed performed a legal 
irriage ceremony. He tells her of Stew- 
art s deep devotion for her, and cautions 

r well before she lets him 





guerrillas, a Cz 
mountains is 


Li 
~ 


to consider 
go forever 


CHAPTER 23—THE LIGHT OF 
WESTERN STARS. 


Blinded, like a wild creature, Madeline 
Hammond ran to her room. She felt as if 
a stroke of lightning had shattered the 
shadowy substance of the dream she had 
made of real life. The wonder of Danny 
Mains’ story, the strange regret with 
which she had realized her injustice to 
Stewart, the astounding secret as revealed 


by Padre Marcos—these were forgotten 
in the sudden consciousness of her owr 
love 

Madeline fled as if pursued. With 
trembling hands she locked the doors, 
drew the blinds of the windows that 


pushed chairs aside 


len sth of her 


opened on the 


so that she could pace the 


porch, 

















room. She was now alone walked 
with soft, hurried, uneven She 
could be herself re; no 
mask; tl long habit of hiding 
the truth from the rid her- 
self < 1 be broken I sion of 
her ¢ ned « ber that 
he ‘ her f to wl was im- 
pe ( 
< ad her swif pa > and 

fro Ss ed the t g t 
KT cr ‘ tes of I r 7 I i Wit 1 

é she w red n she 
= ‘ 

I y ear it I—I 

I I s! repe | 
t t I t she « ed her 
tits 

Am I st Madeline Hammond? What 
has happened? Who am I? She stood 
where tl l from one 1 “le dow 
fell upon her image in the ‘Whe 
is this woman?” 

She expected to see a familiar, dignified 


unruffled figure, a tran- 
quil face with dark, proud eyes and calm, 
proud lips. No, she did not see Madeline 
Hammond She did anyone she 
knew. Were her eyes, like her heart, 


person, a quiet, 


not see 








playing her false? I 
was instinct with pu 
hands she saw, clasped together, 
deep into a swe l 





figure before } 
iting life. T 
press 





ig bosom that heaved 








with each panting breath. The face s 
saw—white, rapt, strangely glowing, w 
partes i, quivering lips, with great, starir 


ic eyes—this could not be Made 
nmond's face. 

Yet as she looked she knew no far 
could really deceive her, that she was on 
Madeline Hammond come at last to t 
end of brooding dreams. She swiftly 
change in her, divined 





realized the 
cause and meaning, accepted it as iney 
able, and straightway fell back again in 
the mood of bewildering arnaze. 

Calmness was unattainable. The 
prise absorbed her. She could not 
back to count the innumerable, 
ceptible steps of her undoing. Her old 
power of reflecting analyzing, even 
thinking at all, seemed to have vanished 
in a pulse-stirring sense of one new en 
tion. She only felt all her instinctiy 
outward action that was a physical re} 
all her involuntary inner strife that w 
maddening, yet unutterably sweet: 
they seemed to be just one bewilderi 
effect of surprise. 

In a nature like hers, where her streng 
of feeling had long been inhibited as 
matter of training, such a transformi: 
surprise as sudden consciousness of 
sionate love required time for its awak- 
ening, time for its sway. 

By and by that last enlightening m<« 
ment came, and Madeline Hammond faced 





not only the love in her heart, but the 
thought of the man she loved. 
Suddenly, as she raged, something in 


her—this dauntless new personality—took 
arms against indictment of Gene Stewart 
Her mind whirled about him and his 
She saw him drunk, brutal; she saw 
abandoned, lost. Then out of the picture 
she had of him thus slowly grew one of 2 
different man—weak, sick, changed 
shock, growing strong, strangely spiritu- 
ally altered, silent, lonely like an eagk 
secretive, tireless, faithful, soft as 
woman, hard as iron to endure, and at 
the last noble. 

She softened. In a flash her complex 
mood changed to one wherein she thoug 
of the truth, the beauty, the wonder 
Stewart's uplifting. Humbly she trusted 
that she had helped him to climb. That 
influence had been the best she had ever 
exerted. It had wrought magic in her 
own character By it she had reached 
some higher, nobler plane of trust in ma: 
She had received infinitely more than she 
had given. 

Her swiftly flying memory seemed to 
assort a vast mine of treasures of 
past. Of that letter Stewart had writ 
to her brother she saw vivid words. B 
ah! she had known, and if it had not n 
any difference then, now it made al 
the world. She recalled how her loosened 
hair had blown across his lips that nis 
he had ridden down from the mountains 
carrying her in his arms She rec: i 
the strange joy of pride in Stewart's ey 
when he had suddenly come upon 
dressed to receive her eastern guests 
the white gown with the red roses at 
breast 

Swiftly as they had come, these dream- 
ful memories departed. There was t 
no rest for her mind. All she had thou 
and felt seemed only to presage a tun 

Heedless, desperate, she cast off 
last remnant of self-control, turned 
the old, proud, pale, cold, self-conta 
ghost of herself to face this strar 
strong, passionate woman Then 
hands pressed to her beating heart. 
shut, she listened to the rir 








eyes 





trip-hammer voice of circumstance, 
truth, of fatality. The whole story 

revealed, simple enough in the sum of 
complicated details, st 1ge and beaut 





in part, 
love on 
ness on her own, 


ts proof of 
in dreaming b 
and, from the first 











mome 4 prophetic of tras: 
Mac ner in a cell, 
“Ol !* she cried 
an ! That meet 
with I } g then his fal 
love his silen« his pride! And I 
never be anythng ‘ould I be 
thing to 4 Ham? 





But I am his wife, and I love him 





wife! I am the wife of a cowboy! T 
might be undone. Can my love be 
done? Ah, do I want anything u 


He is gone. Gone! Could he have m 
I will not, dare not think of that 

will come back No, he never will cor 
back. Oh, what shall I do?” 

For Madeline Hammond the days 
lowing that storm of feeling were leaden- 
footed, endless, hopeless—a long succes- 
sion of weary hours, sleepless hours, pas- 
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sionate hours, all haunted by a fear slow- 
| growing into torture, a fear that Stew- 





art had crossed the border to invite the 
bullet which would give her freedom. The 
day came when she knew this to be true. 
TI spiritual tidings reached her, not 
subtly, as so many divinations had come, 
b in a clear, vital flash of certainty. 
Then she suffered. She burned inwardly, 
and the nature of that deep fire showed 
ru her eyes. She kept to herself, wait- 
ing. Waiting for her fears to be con- 
fi d 
times she broke out in wrath at the 
circumstances she had failed to control, at 


herself, at Stewart 


He might have learned from Am- 






t *’ she exclaimed, sick with a bitter- 
I she knew was not consistent with 
her pride. She recalled Christine's tren- 
€ exposition of Ambrose’s wooing: 
tell me he love me; he kees me; he 
hug me; he put me on his horse; he ride 
with me; he marry me!” 
en in the next breath Madeline de- 








this insistent clamoring of a love 





nie 
t! was gradually breakime her spirit 
L somber shadow, remorse followed 
he shading blacker. She had been blind 
te man’s honesty, manliness, upright- 
ne faith and striving. She had been 
dk to love, to nobility that she had her- 
st reated. Padre Marcos’ grave, wise 
¥ is returned to haunt her. She fought 
her bitterness, scorned her intelligence, 
hated her pride, and, weakening, gave up 
n and more to a yearning, hopeless 
h 

$s had shunned the light of the stars 
as she had violently dismissed every hint- 
ir suggestive memory of Stewart's kiss- 





es But one night she went deliberately 








to her window. There they shone. Her 
stars! Beautiful, passionless as always, 
but strangely closer, warmer, speaking a 
kit r language, helpful as they had nev- 
er en, teaching her now that regret was 
futile, revealing to her in their one grand, 
b! ng task the supreme duty of life—to 
be true 

T se shining stars made her yield. She 
whispered to them that they had claimed 
her—the west claimed her—Stewart 
claimed her forever, whether he lived or 
died She gave up to her love And it 
was as if he was there in “rm dark- 
faced, fire-eyed, violent in 1} action, 
cr ing her to his breast in that farewe 
moment, kissing her with on Sonieee 
kis of passion, then with eid. terrible 
liy f renunciation 

. am your wife!’ she whispered to 
hir In that moment, throbbing, exalted, 
q ring in her first sweet, tumultuous 
s nder to love, she would have viven 
h , her life, to be in his arms again 
t et his lips, to put forever out of his 
power any thought of wild sacrific 

And on the morning of the next day, 
Ww Madeline went out upon the pereh 
Stillwell, haggard and stern, with a husky, 
iz rent word, handed her a message 
f El Cajon. She read: 

Ei Capitan Stewart captured by rebel 
s ers in fight at Agua Prieta yester- 
da He was a sharp-shooter in the 
federal ranks. Sentenced to death Thurs- 


day at sunset.” 





CHAPTER 24—THE RIDE. 
llwell!”” 


Madeline’s cry was more than the ut- 





terance of a breaking heart. It was full 

sony. But also it uttered the shat- 
tering of a structure built of false pride, 
of old beliefs, of bloodless standards, of 
ignorance of self. It betrayeé the final 


nquest of her doubts, and out of their 
‘ness blazed the unquenchable spirit 
woman who had found herself, her 
her salvation, her duty to a man, 
and who would not be cheated. 

T old cattleman stood mute before 
her, staring at her white face, at her 





eyes of flame. 

“Stilwell! I am Stewart's wife!” 

“My Gawd, Miss Majesty!’ he burst 
out I knowed somethin ‘turrible was 


Aw, sure it’s a pity—” 

» you think I'll let him be shot when 
I know him now, when I’m no longer 
blir when I love him?” she asked, with 
Passionate swiftness. “I will save him 
This is Wednesday morning. I have thir- 
ty-six hours to save his life. Stillwell, 
Send for Link and the car!” 


She went into her office. Her mind 
Wor d with extraordinary rapidity and 
Clearness. Her plan, born in one light- 
Ring-like flash of thought, necessitated 


the reful wording of telegrams to Wash- 
ington, to New York, to San Antonio. 
These were to senators, representatives, 
men high in public and private life, men 
Who would remember her and who would 
Serve her to their utmost. Never before 
had her position meant anything to her 
Comparable to what it meant now. 
Never in all her life had money seemed 
, wer that it was then. If she had 
poor! A shuddering chill froze the 
) ught at its inception. She dispelled 
breaking thoughts. She had power. 
1d wealth. She would set into op- 
€tation all the unlimited means these 
fave her—the wires and pulleys and 
Tings underneath the surface of politi- 
fal and international life, the open, free, 
dure} asing value of money or the deep, 
Wderground, mysterious, incalculably 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT 
——e DAKOTA 





bg pee DAKOTA farmers 
raise just what they want 
to raise, and make money out 
of it. North Dakota is nota 
one-crop state. 


Here are 40,000,000 rich land acres 
adapted to all kinds of farming 
and stock raising. One hundred 
and twenty bushels of corn have 
been raised to one acre. In 1918 
the wheat crop was valued at more 
than $202,000,000—the second 
largest crop in the United States. 
A single crop of flax has frequently 
paid the entire cost of a North Da- 
kota farm. In 1918 the oats crop 
was over 60,512,000 bushels. 


North Dakota farmers are also 
forging to the front in dairy farm- 
ing. The land is fine for pasture. 
Last year North Dakota dairy cows 
represented an investment of $28,- 
946,000. In 1918 North Dakota’s 
dairy products totaled 
over $25,000,000. In 1919 
the state’s dairy products 
totaled over $50,000,000. 
There is always a sure crop 
of forage suitable for en- 
silage. Alfalfa grows suc- 
cessfully in every county. 


You will find your kind 
of farm in North Dakota. 








Far sash 


WORTH DAKOTA 


And with it you will find such 
opportunities as your present 
location cannot offer. North 
Dakota is the farmer’s state. 
It is developed but not over- 
crowded. There are good schools, 
churches, amusements, mile after 
mile of improved highways and 
ever-adjacent railways. 

There’s room here to grow. Your 
future—your children’s future is 
assured. Millions of acres of rich 
soil await the plow. Settled cli- 
matic conditions reduce the elee 
ment of risk. 

NorthDakota looks after the farmer 
and protects him from graft and 
fraud as he markets his pro- 
duce. For twenty years North Da- 
kota has been fighting court battles 
to secure the passage of just laws 
and see that they are enforced. 
North Dakota will protect your 
interests. Get the facts. 


“Start up your farm home in 
the Prosperity Zone”. We'll 
make it easy for you. Send 
now for free facts. The whole 
state backs this invitation. 
Write today for free infor- 
mation. Nocost and no ob- 
ligation. Address—State of 
North Dakota, Department 
of Immigration, Bismarck, 
North Dakota. 








Come to 


NORTH DAKOTA 





‘“‘Start Up Your Farm Home in the Prosperity Zone’* 





STOGK FARM 


768 acre 


city of 3500, 10 room dwelling, creamery building, 
modern cattle barn 36x140, horse barn and machinery 
shed 40x104, 2 silos, stone hog house, blacksmith shop, 
ice house, 
cash, long time on balance. 


J. B. SAUNDERS & CO., 


ranch in Price county, 125 acres under 

plow, 1 mile frontage on beautiful Flambeau River, 

soil heavy sand loam, surface rolling, 6 miles from prices, fully stocked with choice dairy cows, fully 
| 


300,000 


property. 


ft. timber. Price $37,500—12,500 dairy state in the Union. 


Park Falls, Wis. 


Hobart, Delaware Co., 


New York State Dairy Farms 


Fine Delaware County Dairy farms, all sizes, all 


equipped with farm machinery and other personal 
Sold on easy terms. 
reports the greatest dairy county in the greatest 
Write for catalog. 


The John O. Hillis Farm Agency 


Alabama Alfalfa Land 


Demopolis Section 


By government “Argentine of America.” 


C. C. CLAY ALFALFA LAND COMPANY 


New Work Demopolis, Alabama 








160-Acre Midwest Farm 
$6700, with Pr. Horses and 


10 cowse 2 heifers, bull, sows, poultry, wagons, bug- house; ice house; 15¢ 
> ty harness, disc, harrows, seeder, binder, cultivat- } é 
ors, gas engine, separator, full line tools all included 
for quick sale, easy terms. On improved road, near 
RR town. 


berries. 
corn houses. 


Details page 81 Strout's Spring Catalog 
Bargains 33 States; copy free. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, 922 R, Marquette Bidg., Chicago. 





three poultry houses; 





supplied by large w 


bargains. Terms. 


A.J. JONES, - 


FINE STOCK OR DAIRY FARM 


148 acres, 8-room house. bath room; large barn; 
large refrigerator and meat 
barrel supply tank enclosed. 
ell, never failing fine water; 
some fruit, woven wire and hedge fences; 100 acres 
° bluegrass for past 20 years, balance wheat and culti- 
First class tillage, wire-fenced pasture; vation: 1+ miles Pleasant Hi 
owner Offered $2000 for standing timber; orchards, 
Dwelling, large barn, silo, 





Embraces best portion of five counties—the reali 
For Alfalfa, Grain, Grass 
and Live Stock unexcelled, New comers here from 
24 states—land yet cheap. For full information write 





FARM FOR RENT 


exchange. 


F, P. Shekleton & Sons, 





200 acre farm, two miles from town, land all 
tillable and in high state of cultivation. 
a . - Good improvements, can give possession March 
ll, 35 to Kansas City with first. We also offer some fine farms for sale or 
rock road all the way. Thies description guaranteed, 
granary, hog, come. Possession 10 days. Price $175 acre. Other 


Lawler, la. 
Pleasant Hill, Mo. 











For Sale—by owner 


A good 30 acre dairy farm (milk i5c a qt.) black 
sandy loam, all can be plowed but ? acre, well im- 
proved; new buildings, 5 room house. A bargain 
at $300 an acre if taken before April Ist. 
from city limite south. (county seat). 


JOHN |. GRAVES, R. F.D.No.5, Independence, la. 





60 rods 


Silt loam, clay sub- 
Hardwood Cut-over Land fire anay 
nor gravelly. Close to town; good roads, good schools 
—in the heart of the dairy country. You deal directly 
with the owners; no agents and no commissions. 
Easy terms. Also improved farms. Write for map 
and booklet No. 10. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER Price $35 per acre. 
COMPANY, Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsin. 


and cross fenced with 10 strands woven wire 


3+ miles from town. 


NIN ETTE, MANITOBA 


For sale 480 acres, 350 cere cultivated. All fenced 


buildings, abundant water supply with windmill. 
School and chureh on farm. 
James Clark, Ninette, Manitoba. 











Snappy Opportunity! 

Buy a farm before prices advance. 
wonderful Otter Tail County, West Central Minne- 
sota. Write us today and we will send you FREE 
information on Sa one of these farms. Our 


repu 


Land Company, Drawer Q, Ferguson Falls, Minn. 





Buy one in 


24 Acres for sale by owner all fenced, cross fen- 
ced, fair building, good well, mall R. F 
telephone, 3+ miles R. R. station, 80 acre 


BEST OF BARGAINS 


in improved and partly improved farms located ia 
plow. Southern Sawyer County, Wis. Write for descrip- 
Picture of building, write toowner. $70 peracrejif | tive, illustrated booklet for list of farms. 


taken now. Antoine Boucher, Brooks,R.1, B. 65,Minn. Whited, 319 New York Life Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 











Tithe Always.” C. D. Baker 





KR FREE LAST, mid-western corn, clover 
dairy and potato improved farm 
N. PASCO, BRiver Falls, Wisconsin. 





Lhe mm oy me for free list of Minnesota farm 
lands, write lands among the lakes and woods. N. B- 
JONDAHL, Cass Lake, Minn., Dept. 5. 














CUP; ELEVATOR 


Save lame backs and blistered hands. Save time 
which means saving money with this modern ele- 
vator which every farmer can afford. 

PERFECT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 
Strongest, simplest, easiest running elevat rr made, 
No short turns to ca rict 





(eeeeeeg Mein driving shaft r 
bit metal bearing. 1 
60 BU. IN 16,000 pounds carrying capacity. 
3 MINUTES. § Poys for itself with 
That mean s§ grain itsaves. Write 
Wheat, Oatsor] for biue prints 
ar Corn. and ¢ vatalog . 
Elevator made All Free, 
in 8 different§ A, F. Meyer Bie Co. 
sty les. 
So} 8 ng- 
pett on Sirens Morton, i 
bs] svearantee 
ever written. 

















My complete line of 


Stock and Machinery 


To the man who rents this 170 acre farm 


FOR SALE 


This land is all tillable, but about 
10 or 12 acres which is good pasture 
and hayland and lies in the richest 
section of Delaware county and the 
state. The soil cannot be beat. 


Have a fine herd of Duroc Jersey 
hogs, mostly of Orion Cherry King 
breeding ne | 45 head of cattle, nine 
horses and have the best tractor plow 
outfit and dise that is made, with the 
most complete set of machinery in 
the county, A bargain to the right 
man for cash. Address 


HIGHLAND STOCK FARM 


Eariville, R. F. D. No. 2 lowa 











THE MAN THAT OWNS A FARM 


fig an independent man. You can be independent if 




















you come to Minnesota. Maps and literature telling 
ofthe opportunities in this state sent free. FRED 
D. SHERMAN, ¢ nissioner of Immigration, Room 
212 State Capitol, Paul, Mini ne: 

ENTERS AND HIKED oo will find 
|] the best opportunit in South Dak ta to go 
into farming for themselves. The St ate helps you 
With funds at low interest rates. 1000 farms now ready 

A 





waiting for you. Write today for information~I mm! 
gration Department, CHAS. McCAFFREE, ¢ ommiaf 
sioner, F-70, Pierre, South Dakota 





1) acre improved farm, 
8 N-W Indi 
8 Chicago 


a, 45 miles from 
é room 


1 soll: leve 
good barn; 
woven wire fences; 24 mil ym town. For 
0O per acre Part cas 
euts. indiana. 











ello 
quick sale #145 
Charice < Cannon, 


FREI FREE! FRE! 


1 








today 








of Central Wisconsin farm bargal Write 
for this free list and map GRAHAM'S LAND 
OFFICE, Marshield, Wiscons! 
— 
TRE FUTURE welfare of our country de- 
pends upon virtue of » dairy industry New 
York Farm Agency, Wes ‘id, New York. 








‘ET A HOME OF YOU K OWN from the 
¥ Pioneer Land Co., Kelliher, Minn. Where good 
lend is fe cheap, the land of big Alfa! fa and Clover. 








Farm Homes for Sale in Southeastern 
Minnesota. Mower and Fillmore Counties, 6145 to 
$200. Write for Mest Lee T Jester, “Austin, Minn. 


LEAMING CORN 


There are bigger profits in 
growing Leamting Corn be- 
cause {t matures early—100 
day s—yields large—60 to 100 
bushels—and feeds far. Ex- 
tra large heart contains more 
fattening ol! by chemical anal- 
yeis than any ot) 
dly adapted t 
N72 > 





er corn 
wh bere 
World's 
from originato er of pure 
Leam na Corn ir 
Price @5.00 per bushel shelled. 

GEO. S. LEAMING & SONS 

Ames, Towa 








Ss SALE 
delivered 
Dent, Gold Stan ng, Si 
fing or Wisconsin No.7 A} 
eaNns Write for samples and 
ARDS Ferris, 


FARM 1 SEEDS. 


The best early deper dle varieties seed corn, oats, 
barley, all grown here 1my farm. Write for samp- 
les and price list. ALLEN JOSLAIN, Route 3, 
Holstein, lowa. 


% 
e 2 





ver Mi ’ 
ited amount 
prices, J. W 





* RIC H- 


lliniote 








Wher writing advertisere please mer- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 














moved by gold. She 
She must await re- 
strained per- 


powerful influence 
could save Stewart. 
sults—deadlocked in feeling, 












haps almost beyond endurance, because 
the suspense would be great; but she 
would allow no possibility of failure to 
enter her mind. 

When she went outside, the car was 
there with Link, helmet in hand, a cool, 
bright gleam in his eyes, and with Still- 
well, losing haggard misery, begin- 

id to Madeline's spirit. 


ning to re 

; ll to El Cajon in 
1 the El Paso train,” 
re for return, and 
from him, tele- 


his 
comes 
to meé 
Stillwell the telegrams 
; and drafts to cash 








ructed him to go be- 
then stationed at 
situation, to bid 























ther expect con itions from W - 
ington officials re and advising 
Stewart's exchange as soner of war 
to offer to buy his re 9m the rebel 
autl ties 

wt Stillwell had heard her thru, his 
huge bowed form st l 1 host 
of his old smile just : ved 
was no longer youn and } 
at once drive vay stern and 
ties. As he bent over } his 
her appeared court! an reverent 
either he was speech! felt the mo- 
ment not one for him to break silence. 

He climbed to a seat be ie Link, who 
pocketed the watch he had been studying 
and leaned over the wheel There was 
a crack, a muffled sound bursting into 
a roar, and the big car jerked forward to 
bound over the edge of the slope, to leap 
down the long incline, to shoot out upon 
the level valley floor and disappear in 
the moving dust. 

For the first time in days Madeline vis- 
ited the gardens, the corrals, the lakes, 
the quarters of the cowboys. Tho imag- 
ining she was calm, she feared she looked 
strange to Nels, to Nick, to Frankie Slade 
—to those boys best known to her. The 
situation for them must have been one of 
tormenting p and bewilderment. They 

















acted as if they wanted to say something 
to her, but found themselves spellbound. 
She wondered—did they know she was 
Stewart's wife? Stillwell had not had 
time to tell them; besides, he would not 
have mentioned the fact. These cowboys 
only knew that Stewart was sentenced 
to be shot; they knew if Madeline had 
not been angry with him, he would not 
have gone in desperate fightng mood 
across the border She spoke of the 
weather, of the horses and cattle, asked 
Nels when he was to go on duty, and 
turned away from the wide, sunlit, adobe- 
arched porch where the cowboys stood 
silent and bareheaded. Then one of her 
subtle impulses checl her. 

“Nels, you and need not go on 
duty today,” she “IT may want 
you I—I 

She hesitated, paused, and stood linger- 
ing ther Her glance had fallen upon 
Stewart's big, black horse, prancing in 
a nearby corral 

I have sent Stillwell to El Paso,”’ she 


failed to hold 


she 


went on, ina 









steady I will save Stewart I have 
to tell you—I am id 

She felt th str made 
these men silent With 
level gaze avertec the m. Return- 
ing to the house ) room, she pre 
pared for something "what? To wait! 

Then a great nvisible shadow seemed 
to hover behind her She essayed many 
tasks, to fail of attention, to find that 
her mind held only Stewart and his for- 
tunes Why had he become a federal? 
She reflected he had won his title, 
El Capitan, fig for Madero, the rebel. 
But Madero was now a federal, and Stew- 
art was true to hin In crossing the bor- 


der had Stewart any other motive than 





the one he had implied to Madeline in his 
mocking smile and scornful words, You 
might have saved me a hell of a lot of 
trouble What trouble? She felt again 
the cold shock of contact with the gun 
she had dropped in horror. He meant the 
trouble of getting himself shot in the only 
Way a man could seek death without 
cowardice But had he any other motive? 
She called Don Carlos and his guer- 
rillas. Then the thought leaped up in her 
mind with gripping power that Stewart 
meant to hunt Don Carlos, to meet him, 








to kill him It would be the deed of a 
silent, vengeful ye man, driven 
by wild justice had been the 
deadly leven in ice It was a 
deed to expect of Nick Steele— 
and, aye of Gene Stewart Madeline felt 
regret that Stew t, as had climbed so 
high, had not 1 ve deliberate seek- 
ing to kill his enemy, however evil the 
enemy 

The local newspapers, which came reg- 
ularly a day late from El Paso and Doug- 
las, had never won any particular interest 
from Madeline; now, however, she took up 





any copies she ld find and read all the 
information pertaining to the revolution. 
Every word seemed vital to her, of mov- 
ing significant force, 

read 





She 
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HE LAUSON is not a low priced 
tractor. It is not designed or built 
to compete with tractors made to sell 


for price alone. 


But the average year to year operating 
and up-keep costs of the Lauson are so 
that it is the most profitable tractor 
With the Lauson there 
due to breakage 
The Lauson 
all the time 
under all farm working conditions. 


“FULL JEWEL” TRACTOR 


The Lauson has twenty-four Hyatt and Timken 


ror you to own. 
are no costly delays 
or faulty construction. 


gives satisfactory service 


Roller and Ball Bearings—the most efficient 
type of bearings—at every point where wear 


comes. Elimination of friction means 


The nearest Lauson dealer will be glad to 
show you the superior features of the Lau- 
son and arrange for an actual! demonstration. 


giving de pendable power. 
of continuous farm engine manufacturing 


of farm engines built. 


10 Monroe Street 
New Holstein, Wis. 


more 
power, longer life and an easier running tractor. 


Frost King and Lauson Engines For Power 


Frost King and Lauson Engines are famous for 
Our twenty-five years 


ables us to make our engines the highest quality 


Write for literature on Frost King and Lauson Engines. 


The John Lauson Manufacturing Company 





en- 
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repaired—outiast  — all wood, 
Cost less t an er gai 
million now in use. Write for 


(b 





of oat Sas Gates 


Just send me your name and address. I will 
mail you my big new Gate pai 
Quotes prices owocr than it costs you to build —— = all 
wood gates. Can’t-Sag Gates are the only farm ga 

GOOD Enough to Use ANYWHE RE 
CHEAP Enough to Use EVERYWHERE 
oftlways b hang straight and true. 
r warp or twist out of 

’ No wood joints. E very 
board double bolted between eight angle steel u 
tights. Self-locking hinges—won’t injure stock—easi sily ; 


a ‘ean build or bao "Nearly 
e Catalog today 
ALVIN V. Rows. President 


ROWE MFG. CO.,2101Adams St., 


Book free— 


3 thatare 





Galesburg, Ill. 
















“Nearly 
e 
millios 
an'te 
Gstes 
nowln 
use.” 


ALVIN V. 
ROWE, 


President. 





FIELD SEED 


ave you money on your Seed Bill. 
Wise ‘ona get our ret duced prices on Best Quality Guaranteed 
at once and be convi 


apout 








our low pri Write neex erything g aranteed equal 
to samp les or ) ney refunded Den’t pay double profits on Grass Seed. Our. seeds 
are sold subject to your approval. Have low prices on Seed Corn, Oats, Wheat, Speltz 
Barley, Cane, Millet. Cowpeas, Rape, Vetch, Sudan Grass, Potatoes and all Farm and 
Garden Seeds. Don’t order until you write for big 116-page Free samples 


ana spe cial R w at es On 
Alfalfa those who ask for it, 
A A. BERRY SEED CO. 


seeds you. require, 
Write at once, as we can save you mor 


AT LOWEST 
PRICES 


Write for our Special Money-Saving Price 
Seed. You should know 








catalo 
Will send free 60-page book on Growing 
ey. 


Box 204 Clarinda, fowa 


ATIMOTHY <5 $5) 
SATA 9 
.cLo 


sLOVER 














PURE BRED 













EVERGREENS 












Hill’s Hardy Tested Sorts A 
ee Cc | ho Best for windbreaks, hedges and lawn 
planting. Protect buildings, crops, stock, 
in : gardens and orchards. Hil s Evergreens’ 
Grown By Us on our own seed farms. Reid's are Nursery grown and hardy every- 
Yellow Dent, Leaming, Goldmine, Silvermine, where. Hil!’s book, illustrated 
won County White D 3loody Butcher. in colors, — free. Write ‘today. World’s largest 





‘Alec » Sudan Grass. Send for catalog giving prices. 


‘RM, Coburg, lowa. 


MoGREER BROS. SEED . 







growers. Est. 1855. 





THE D. oma, NURSERY CO., INC., DUNDEE, ILL 
Box 2140 Evergreen Specialists 














before frost. 
method 

your yield 
bu., lots of five bu 


SEED CORN 


Improved Ri 


Grown on my own farm, 


ed's Yellow Dent, selected in th 
Bred by the most approved sc 
Guaranteed to germinate and to 


derfa! valves in Best Guaran 
high quality lowa yy my and 
eld best tested---Buckhorn free. Also Timo- 
fic thy, Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, ail farm seeds 
, oo at wholesale prices saving money. 
ncerease Write today. *t bay emi zee wet our re 
price ¢5.00 per duced prices, free sample 


or more #4.50 per bu 


Wickfield Farms, J. C. Sitver, Prop., Stockport, la. 


Buy now. We can save you money, Won- 
Seed. 





Write to A. A. BERRY SEED co., 


ChOVER 














Boi 104 Clarinda. towa 


Please mention this paper when writing 
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Lumber Company's storehouses of $25,000 
worth of goods and robbed scores of for- 
eigners of horses and saddles, the rebel 
command of General Antonio Rojas, com- 


prising a thousand men, started west- 
ward today thru the state of Sonora for 
Aguaymas and Pacific coast points. The 
tri are headed for Dolores, where a 
mountain pass leads into the state of 
Sonora. Their entrance will be opposed 
py 1,000 Maderista volunteers, who are 
reported to be waiting the rebel invasion. 
The railroad south of-Madera is being de- 
stroved and many Americans who were 
traveling to Chihuahua from Juarez are 
marooned here. General Rojas executed 
five men while here for alleged offenses 
of a trivial character. General Rosalio y 
Hernandez, Lieutenant Cipriano Amador 
and three soldiers were the unfortunates.” 





“Washington, July 17th.—Somewhere in 
Mexico, Patrick Dunne, an American cit- 
izen, is in prison under sentence of death. 
This much and no more the state depart- 
ment learned thru Representative Kinkaid 
of Nebraska. Consular officers in various 
sections of Mexico have been directed to 
make every effort to locate Dunne and 
save his life.’ 


Juarez, Mexico, July 31ist.—General 
Orozco, chief of the rebels, declared today 
‘Tf t United States will throw down the 
barriers and let us have all the ammuni- 


tion we can buy, I promise in sixty days 
to have peace restored in Mexico, and a 
stable government in charge.’ ”’ 


‘asas Grandes, Chihuahua, July 3ist. 


} 


—liebel soldiers looted many homes of 
Mor ns near here yesterday. All the 
M n families have fled to El Paso. 
Alt General Salazar had two of his 
soldiers executed yesterday for robbing 
Mor ns, he has not made any attempt 
to stop his men looting the unprotected 
hom« of Americans Last night's and 


to s trains carried many Americans 
fr Pearson, Madera, and other locali- 
ties outside the Mormon settlements. Ref- 
ugees from Mexico continued to pour into 
El sO About one hundred came last 
nis the majority of whom were men. 
Heretofore few men came.” 


ne read an in feverish absorp- 
t t was not a real war, but a starv- 
ing, robbing, burning, hopeless revolution. 
Fi men executed for alleged offenses of 
atr ture! What chance had, then, 
Fi an enemy to be feared, 
clutches of 


il prisoner, 
¢ rican cowboy in the 
tl crazed rebels? 

ne endured patiently, endured for 
long terminable hours while holding to 


her with indomitable will 
ssage came. At sunset she went 
suffering a torment of accumu- 
spense. She faced the desert, 


strength. The desert 


praying for 
n as did the passio 


i uence h r 
changeable stars that had soothed 
rit. It was red, mutable, i 
ows, terrible, like her mood \ 

sunset colored the 
ooding, naked waste of rock and 
The grim Chiricahua frowned black 


ster. The dim, blue domes of the 





1 
shroudes 


ed, colored 


pneraamwerranrrs 











G es seemed to whisper, to beckon 
te Beyond them somewhere was 
Ste awaiting the end of a few brief 
he irs that to her were boundless, 
er isupportable. 

l But now the white, pitiless 
st failed her. Then she sought the 
Se ind darkness of her room, there 
t th wide eyes, waiting, waiting 
8 i always been susceptible to the 
8 nystic unrealities of the night 
ar r mind slowly revolved around 
a is gloo N rthe- 
le s sensitive to outside 
ir i th measured 
tr rd, the tle of wind stir 
I dow the remote, 
r wail of a « By and by the 
Ge ice of t night insulated her 
wit n oppression. There was silent 
C for so long that when the win- 
ents showed gray she believed 
i s only fancy, and that dawn would 
. 


prayed for the sun not 
twelve-hour 








J be a fatal 
8 Stewart he dawn did 
lig y she thought, remorseless- 
y ad brok ind this was 
S ringing of the telephone bell 
Startled r, roused her into action. She 
swer the call. 
nt 1ello—Miss Maje sty!"’ came the 
hurried reply. ‘‘This’s Link talkin’. Mes- 
Sac for you Fay bie. the operator 
8a m to ride out with them. I'll come 
P s all. Madeline heard the bang 
of iver as Stevens threw it down 
St nately wanted to know more, 
t nimeasurably grateful for so 
e Favorable! Then Stillwell had 
. essful. Her heart leaped. Sud- 
ays became weak, and her hands 
fail their acccustomed morning deft- 
hess. It took her what seemed hours to 
ew Breakfast meant nothing to her 
cf pt 


pt that it helped her to pass drag- 
ging minutes. 

ly a low hum, mounting swiftly to 
and ending with a sharp report, 





& roar, 
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Let Us Help With Your 
Crop Problems 


FOR many years, we have answered 
many thousands of inquiries which 
have come to us by mail on subjects per- 
taining to farming, gardening, mixtures 
of grasses for various purposes, varieties 
best adapted for local conditions and 
many other queries on agriculture, hor- 
ticulture and floriculture. 


Our organization includes many men 
who have long been connected with this 
business. They have a fund of valuable 
knowledge and information, which you 
may have for the asking. At the head 
of our growing department is A. K. Bush. 
He has had over forty years practical ex- 
perience on his own farms and is a rec- 
ognized authority on modern agricul- 
ture. For many years he was associate 
editor of a leading farm paper and active 
in Farmers Institutes. He knows seeds 
and soils; he is familiar with growing 
and marketing conditions. Other men 
of equal prominence in their lines offer 
information on vegetables, flowers, poul- 
try feeds, etc. 


We invite those who desire assistance 
or advice to correspond with us. We will 
gladly give all the information in our 
power within the reasonable bounds of a 
letter. This service is without cost and 
incurs no obligation whatever. It is 
yours for the asking. 


Merchants in nearly every locality in 
the Northwest are ready to supply you 
with Northrup, King & Co.’s Seeds. 
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NorTHRUP KING &Cos 
toowas SS EE DD & sinnesors 





can absolute 
germination € fo son 


; The choicest varieties, 
own growing, cU h 


ighest quality =P Pt 


Sliver King 









prices a .. Dewey’s ie 0 Non 
ie . White Dent ody Ad 
jo; 
osvineepanne oer nal ; Jeiterson Seed Co, 
No. 456 i PS Box 19 
a a “of CLR efferson, 


tern Dent) 


Griffith's Early and Reid's Yellow Dent Oats, 
Barley, Spring Wheat, White Blossom Sweet Clover 


seed. Only seed of best quality. W. G. Griffith, 
McNabb, Patnam county, Illinois. 















JACKSON COUNTY 


RED CLOVER SEED 


Sacks 60c each. 
Trout & Matthias, | Maquoketa, lowa 





QUDAN GRASS: Clover—Med. Mam. Alsike, 
N 


Reid's, Boone Co., 90 and Alfalfa and Sweet; Timothy, Timothy and Al- 
te orn 100 day Yellow Dent, sike; Dwarf Essex Rape; Oats—lowa 103 and 105; 
ae ‘oa —— Wisconsin Pedigreed Barley; Cane; Silver King and 
germinatio Silver Mine Corn. Samples and prices on request. 

Write ody free book on STRAYER SEED FARM, Hudson, Iowa. 
corn. It tells ail. DO IT NOW. GRAND 
PRAIRIE SEED FARM, Bushton, Ill. 











Please mention this paper when writing. 
















A 


We will send you free our booklet 
containing full information how 
to grow alfaifa, how to harvest 
and care for it and how to feed 





this most profitable crop; ——- 

er with samples of = 

extra choice seed, 13 “IOWA 

page illustrated catalog and =e: SHIELD | 

ciai red ink price list ree if you | BRAND 

mention this paper. Address \s 
IOWA SEED COMPANY 





30 Varieties Strawberries Cheap! 


Raspberries, Blackberries, Gooseberries, 
Currants, Grapes, Trees. 


HERSEY’S NURSERY CO., Parkersburg, lowa 


IOWA 103, earliest and best. 
Seed Oats Will ripen in 90 days from 
planting. Very productive. Also Reid's Yellow 
Dent and Boone County White seed corn. Folder 


and prices matied free. 
F.M. KRAKBEL & SON, 





Arbela, Me. 





P4 RE Bred Seed Corn for sale; germination 95%. 
Reid’s Yellow Dent, Golden Eagle. Silvermine, 
Imp. Early Leaming. Write for corn catalog or order 
from this ad. Ears crated $5.00 per bushel, 
Chas. J. Cornelius, Bellevue, Jackson co., lows. 
YOR SALE— Pure, clean Timothy seed, 1919 crop. 
re Ames official test: Purity. 99.34%; Germination, 
98%. $14 percwt., sacked, F.O. B., Nashua, Iowa 
C, G. Brink, 
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announced the arrival of the car. If her 
feet had kept pace with her heart, she 
would have raced out to meet Link. She 





wn 





elme 





back 


ing 


dim 





were from Wa ngton, as 









gh of every possibl some 
from New York; others written in 
Spanish were from El Paso; and these she 
could not wholly translate in a brief 
glance Would she never find Stillwell's 
message? It was the last. It was lengthy. 


read 





Bought Stewart's release ar- 
ranged for his transfer i of 
war. Both matters official. He's safe if 
we can get notice to his capto Not 
sure I’ve reached them by wire. Afraid 
to trust You go with Link to Agua 
Prieta. Take the messages sent you in 
Spanish They will protect you and se- 
cure Stewart's freedom. Take Nels with 
you Stop for nothing Tell all 
trust him—iet him drive that 





The first few lines of Stillwell's 








































sage lifted Madeline to the heights of 
thanks x and happiness. Then, read- 
ing on, experienced a check, a imb 
icy, sickening pang At tl las ne she 
flung off doubt and dread, and in whit 
cold passion faced the issue 

*“‘Read,”’ she said, briefly I the 
telegrar to Link HH s 1 
then looked blankly t r 

Lin! d you | t s t 
trails, the desert b« i i Agua 
Priet: sl ked 

an 2 ‘ 1 

An’ I } w Sonora 

W t re 1 A Pr 1 3 r 
sunset before, s« ‘ 
son near « pw can 
ti 

Mis M t t ! 
exclair l v < say 
thet! 

Link ca ul mol I irive 
from | to t Mexic 

Sure. J i tin 

Wet ; 
on, in swift ea né Ot V 5 
art may | robal will t I } 

Link St pea Sl 
la ! i, to } ! 
br l 

TY \ 

He ilmo fa 1 ] v as I 
char l j 
down ov« if } I 
didn’t sr t ( ~ t 3 rir 
fray Ye 1 me be 

ric 

[Ta Stew V wered 
hi: i sl ls n i s 
of ar Y 1 per be ra I t 
just to t } yw t reatness of |! 
dependence pon hin 

He started itly—tl old f 
Stewart } n norable act ‘ M 
Pric rl man W of sa wild 
breed 

The Madeline's is flowed 
r t I Stewar wife I m 
I have 1 n njust to him; I 1 SAVE 
him Link, I have f 1 3 I be 
seech you to do our | t f S vart's 
sake f ys I risk re 1 
ly—bravely I'll not care where or how 
you drive I'd far rather plur into a 
canyon—go to my death on the rocks 
than not try to save Stewart.” 

How beautiful the response of this rude 
cowboy—to realize his absolute uncon- 
sciousness of self, to see the haggard shade 
burn out of his face, the old, cool, devil- 
may-care spirit return to his eyes, and to 
feel something wonderful about him then! 
It was more than will or daring or sacri- 
fice. A blood-tie might have sted be- 
tween him and Madeline She sensed 
agan that indefinable brother-like qual- 
ity, so fine, so almost invisible, which 
seemed to be an inalienable trait in these 


wild cowboys 


“Miss Majesty, thet ride figgers impos- 
sible, but I'll do it!” he replied His cool, 
bright glance thrilled her ‘Tl need 
mebbe half an hour to go over the car 
an’ to pack on what I'll want.” 

She could not thank him, and her reply 
Was merely a request that he tell Nels 
and other cowboys off duty to come up to 
the hous When Link gone, Made- 


line gave a moment's th« 





t to prepara- 



















tions for the rid She ce wh 
ey she had and the tek ns ina 
The gown she had on w thin an 
not suitable for travel, but Ww 
risk the losing of one moment in 
ing it. She put on a long coat and 
veils afound her head and neck, arrang- 
ing them in a hood so she could cover her 
face when necessary s remembered 
to take an extra pair of ggles for Nels’ 
use, and then, drawing on her gloves, she 
Went out ready for the ride 

A number of cowboys were waiting. 
She explain situation and left them 
in charge of her home With that she 
asked Nels to accompany her down into 
the desert. He turned white to his lips, 


and this occasioned Madeline to remem- 
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out for plantfood. 
ahead, sturdy and green. 









































Fertilize Corn for a Quick Start | }* 


S SOON AS the young corn plant starts, the rootlets begin reaching the 
If they find it, in available form, the plant goes sprin 

If they don’t find it, the green fades—you bein: 
have often seen the sickly yellow color—and there will be no growth ) 
until a supply of available plantfood is found. 
Nature provides ammonia in the vegetable matter of the soil. 
brings decay, and this releases ammonia for the growing crop. But while waiting 
for warm weather corn should have ammonia supplied by fertilizer. 
afford to let the growing crop lose a single day. 





por 





Unfertilized Fertiined = 





Com that starts off quickly lea 
has a longer season in 5 
which to grow. Fertilizer 
gives corn a quick start. 








Warm weather _ 


You cannot 





Corn is a heavy 
feeder. It must 
have ammonia for One 


a quick start and The 
It 


must have potash 


steady growth. 


to make strong, 
stout stalks which 
bear big, 
ears. It must have 
phosphoric acid to 
fill and harden 
those ears as well 
as to make strong 
and vigorous roots. 


heavy 





figures represent 
phosphoric acid and potash, 


percentages of 


For sandy and loamy soils, and all worn soils, 
especially where the manure is short— 
2-10-6 o1 2-10-4 
For use or 1 clay loams or 
contain plenty of potash — 

2-12-0 
For use where the soil has plenty of available 
ammonia; where plenty of manure is used; 
where legumes are plowed under — 


0-10-8 or 0-12-4 = 0-12-2 or 0-16-0 


2-12-2 


other soils which 


or 


“High Analysis” Fertilizer for Corn 
of These Will Fit the Conditions on Your Farm 
ammonia, available 
in the order given: 


Our Automatic Formula Finder will help you select the nght fertilizer to 
use on your other crops. Be sure to send for one—no charge or obligation. 


Our bocklet, “More 
Plantfood for More 
Corn,” tells how to 
make bigger profits 





from your corn le 
crop. Send for a "heh 
copy. Also ask for Ist 
our Automatic ie t 


Formula Finder Sy 
which will help you this s 
to select the right M 

fertilizer for each 
crop. A post card 
request will bring 
both—they are free. son 








CHICAGO 
1734 Lumber Exchange Building 





SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 


of the National Fertilizer Association 


BALTIMORE 0 
1034 Stock Exchange Building bey 
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a ——— r 
ber his mortal dread of the car and Lin} beside him, then bent over the wheel. —Cor 
driving. Madeline waved her hand at the silent elevat 

“Nels, I'm sorry to ask you,” she add- cowboys on the porch. Not an audible JCA ness 4 
ed. “I know you hate the car. But 1 | S00d-bye was spoken are 
need you—may need you, oh, so much!” The car glided out of the yard, leaped Perfect hearing is now being eum! 

“Why, Miss Majesty, thet’s shore all a rom leve 1 to slope, and started wwittly ness or defective hearin ng from . : 
mistaken idee of yours about me hatin’ mht the road, out _ me — wamey- " causes such as Catarrhal Dea doir 
the car,” he said, in his slow, soft drawl Bach eee el rush 4 wri wind a male ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drum ps 
“I was only jealous of Link; an’ the | 7™°§ a marked the increase of speed. OI om gg) ee my Roerioutel yrs 
boys, they made thet joke up on me about She —_ a — me ee — Wholly or Pastially De Good ' 
bein’ scared of ridin’ fast Shore, I'm road, aggrecan unobstructed, na ge er ngiend | ’ Drums, Dischar, ge from E $ for +} 
powerful proud to go. An’ I reckon if you 2 } nig Gray of distance — a ‘ear | Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums leht 
hedn’t asked me, my feelin’s r t hev iti ear eagle leather-garbed, . ee eee “Little Wireless Phones for the Ears”’ required a 
been some hurt Bex 1 if you're goin’ | ook ted driver De spear her, and en ane medicine but effectively replace what is lacki ¢ cond 
down among the G re. you ant ma? 1 ew we hood of veils over her face and defectiveinthenatural eardrums. They 2 ; 





His cool, easy speech, his familiar swag- 









ger, the smile with which ied her 
did not in the least line, 
The gray was still in his face Incom- 
prehensible seemed, Nels had a 
dread, an fear, and it was of 
that huge automobile. But he lied 
about it again was that strange 
quality of faithfulness. 

Madeline heard the buzz of the car. 
Link appeared driving up the slops¢ He 
made a short, sliding turn and stopped 
before the porch. Link had tied two long, 
heavy planks upon the car, one en each 
side, avd in every available space he had 


Strapped extra tires A huge 
pied one back seat, and 
full of tools and ropes There was just 
room in this rear part of the car for Nels 
to squeeze in. Link put Madeline in front 


eask occu- 
another seat was 





fastened it ind her neck so there was 


no possibility of its blowing 


aro. 





loose. 





(Continued next week) 





Record-Breaking Imports—In January 






of 1920 the United States imported nearly 
$500,000,000 worth of goods from foreign 
countries. This is $200,000,000 wo more 
than we imported in December, and is a 
record for all time Before the war, we 
customarily imported about $150,000,000 
worth of goods in January, or less than 
one-third what we imported in January 


of 1920 In spite of the heavy imports, 
we exported $250,000,000 worth more goods 
than we imported It is a hopeful sign, 
nevertheless, that our imports are grow- 
ing so rapidly. As soon as imports exceed 
exports, there is a prospect of a consider- 
able strengthening in foreign exchange, 
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devices, which the wearer easily fits into th ne ea 
where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfort 
Write today for our 168 page FREE book « 











































re giving you full particulars and testi: most 
@ WILSON EAR DRUM CO. Incorporsted ie. ne 
766 Inter-Southern Bldg. Louisy an ey 
- ads I 
because 
Sason 1 
duced 
Weathe ' 
treesin c 
Saws 25 Cords a Day 8 pred 
The Otta ttawa Log Sew fal falls trees or cuts off 5 ; Very ; 
level with p logs, cuts up branc Sire 
cutter, rans Spamp jeck and otherbel t machin tet “eS | 
on wheels. y to mo 10 Year Guarat Bock so 
80C .ys Trial. Write for Free Bock and Gash or Eas y Terms. EAs th 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., 2161 Wood St., Ottaws, Kans er 
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[ Fresh From the Country 4 


lOWA. 


Greene County, (c) Iowa, Mareh 2d.— 
The thermometer has been at zero for 
several mornings. Eggs, 43 cents per doz- 
en. Oats, 78 cents per bushel. Quite a 
few cases of “flu” in this county. All 
stock looking well. Several farmers re- 
port young lambs. Hogs doing well, but 
market is not very encouraging. There 
is much farm land changing hands this 
week Farm sales have brought record 
prices. There never were so many changes 
of location on the farms in any one year 
as there is at this time.—E . 

Bremer County, (ne) Iowa, March 5th. 
—Most all of the moving has been done 

this community. Roads were in fair 
for sleds, which made it more con- 
ent for those who had heavy loads. 
Somewhat different than last year. A few 
farmers reporting young pigs There is 
eccasionally a sale, with stock and ma- 
chinery selling as well as earlier in the 
winter. Snow melted fast for two days, 
put it is cold again today. Sleds still be- 
ing used on roatis; in fact, about the only 
yehicles that will run.—J. Diedrich. 

Sac County, (w) Iowa, March ist — 
This has been a fine winter for stock, but 
the market has been so low that it is im- 
possible to make money at feeding. Some 
are losing as much as $60 a head on cat- 
tle —Orie F. Irwin. 

Hamilton County, (c) Iowa, March 5th. 
—The snow cover has been going off rap- 
jdly lately. Moving has been the order of 
the day the past week. An unusually large 
number of farms have changed hands this 
spring The farmers’ elevator company 
is progressing finely. Much road work is 
I planned.—Lacey Darnell. 

(w) Iowa, March 5th. 
Horses are 
if they are 





in 
ghape 
ve 








houn County, 
m sales are about over. 
« better than in the fall, 
demand for light horses Not 
brood sows being kept as last 
year Hay is selling up to $30 per ton. 
The winter has been long and cold, and 
lots of rough feed has been used.—E. E. 
Enochson. 








good no 
as many 


MISSOURI. 
Daviess County, (nw) Mo., Feb. 29th.— 
Some say wheat is not much good; believe 
sent prospects point to 50 per cent of 


. Thirty per cent of the plowing 
was done in the fall. Good winter to feed 
fodder Weather warmer, but too dry. 
Present outlook for farming delightful. 


cheaper and grain higher Many 
tra rs bought to farm with this year.— 
J. O. Metcalf. 





Bates County. (w) Mo., March ist.— 
Weather fine, but pretty cold for March 
Ist Some oats being sown. All grain 
crops will be small in 1920. No cattle be- 
ing fed; few hogs on feed; those fed have 
lost money. Not many sows bred for 
spring litters. Few calves being raised 
this spring.—J. C. Biggs. 

Knox County, (se) Mo., March 2d.— 


Roads 
frozen 


Moving is the 
od; ground 


order of the day. 
very dry; still 


’ \ good deal of land selling to Iowa 
linois farmers. A good crop of early 

ind also early pigs Some corn 

stalks being gotten off the ground, and 


ss seed being sown. The farm- 
ir nox county will soon be all organ- 
zed.—W. E. Callihan. 

Bates County, (w) Mo., 
have id a very 
ng 1 shape 

thru the 





Feb. 24th.—We 
mild winter and stock is 
Most of the wheat is 
winter all right, while a 
s winter killed. Oat sowing has 
g and there is going to be a large 
reage of corn and oats.—Ralph R. Ewan. 
ILLINOIS. 
Champaign County, (e) Ill, March 1st. 
worth $1.35 to $1.37 at local 
elevators, but farmers .are holding for 
Lots of moving among 


r more. 
and tenants—more so than for a 


—Cor is 





tumber of years. Land is changing hands 
at $359 to $500 per acre, depending on lo- 
tatior nd improvements All live stock 
doin ll. Farm sales are well attended 
tnd good prices are obtained.—A. M. Gale. 

‘ult County, (ne) Ill, March 4th— 
Good roads most of the winter. No rain 

“pc months till today Only two 
lig snows Wheat is in good shape 
¥I not injured by fly Stock in good 
condition. Many cattle and horses on 
pastur most of the winter Mules and 





milk cows bring top prices Horse mar- 
ket better. Corn, $1.50; wheat and oats 
mostly marketed Not much heavy feed- 
ing. Little demand for stock cattle. Quite 


a exchange 
fs. Moving is 


of farm ownership and rent- 
about done. Several have 


rr. 


made public sales, and moved to town, 
‘cause they could not rent farms. Every 
*ason the actuai farm ranks are thus re- 
tueed. Fewer farms selling.—E. H. Diehl. 

zewell County, (c) Ill, Mareh 5th.— 


Weath: r is cold. 
re P rt of the 
Sez in 


Had a warm spell the 
week A to cold, dry 
February many of the farm- 
&S8 predict the wheat will a make a good 


fr, 


— Pig crop reports so far are not 
‘ty encouraging. One man re ported two 
bigs from four litters. Pure-bred 


Mock sold at very high prices all winter 
® there is a sale barn in the county, 
Many of the breeders took advantage of 








it by holding their sales in it. Hogs are 
selling at $14 to $15.10 on the Peoria mar- 
ket.—Wm. J. Hess. 

McLean County, (c) Ill, March ist.— 
Wheat prospects are very discouraging. 
Hessian fly ruined most of the early- 
sown wheat, and the later sown has had 
very little snow to protect it.—W. D. 
Brickey. 





NEBRASKA, 

Sarpy County, (ec) Neb., Feb. 28th— 
Roads are good again for once. At a farm 
sale, February 24th, a small tractor and 
plows bought a year ago for $750 sold for 
$750. A span of quality mare mules, six 
and seven years old, bought about the 
same time the tractor was, at $600; and 
used on the same farm, sold for $935. 
Which do you say was the best invest- 
ment? The above tenant has sold out; 
but owing to car shortage has all his corn 
on hand, to be taken care of later. Hay 
is plentiful and lower in price. Some ex- 
perimenting with sweet clover as a pas- 
ture and seed crop has shown satisfac- 
tory results Stock of all kinds doing 
well.—Geo. K. Gramlich. 

Jefferson County, (se) Neb., March 3d. 
—Since my last report we have been hav- 
ing some nice weather. Farmers are busy 


moving, some to western Kansas and 
Colorado, and the rest are just changing 
farms. Today the wind changed to the 
north, followed by rain, snow and freez- 
ing temperature Wheat seems to have 
passed the winter in good shape. Very 
few brood sows are being kept; a great 


many farms haven't a hog on the place— 
at least 15 per cent or more.—Charles M. 
Turner. 





Ory Weather Hurts Wheat—TIt is re- 
ported that the weather is so dry in parts 
of Kansas and Oklahoma that the wheat 
is being seriously damaged. An effort is 
evidently being made to start a wheat 
scare in the southwest. 
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Liberty Grain Blower == 


PFan mill and elevator com- f 
bined, at half the cost ofan ele- HIT 
vator. Loadsintobox car, wagon 
or bin. One man and gasoline en- 
gine does the work of 3 

without shoveling or lifting. 
Mavetse, Airs,Cic=.s8 
polishes 
wheat or oats, makin, 












| ae SALE —To close an estate will sell our 2346 
acre farm in Freeborn County. Minnesota, only 
20 miles from Iowa. Address owner, P. D. a 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 











You Can't Foola Farmer 
on Footwear! 


OU might buy poor boots or arctics 
once but the next time you are go- 
ing to look around for something else. 
That very fact is bringing more people 
to Goodrich every day, for once wear- 


ing “Hi-Press” 


they never change. 


Pair for pair they will give you more 
service than any other footwear made, 
and they look better and fit better. 


Arctics, Sockovers, Perfections and 
Boots are in big demand now. Look 
for the Red Line ’Round the Top 
Over 50,000 dealers. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPAILY 
Akron, Ohio 


Goodrich 


Hi-Press 





“Hi-Press” 


Rubber Footwear 


FOUNDED (860 







Brown 
Short Boot 


















Dependable power bullt by a 
firm with 29 years of success- 
ful manufacturing behind it 
The Turner Mfg. Co. 
date Sy = Port Washington, Wis, 


%TO12H P. 














LOOK! 


160 acres of No. 1 land, 64 acres hoot shack 12x12, 
new barn 16x16, shingle roof, 10 head cattle, includ- 
ing 4 big cows. A!l for $3,000; $2,200 cash, balance 
arranged. BR. N. NUNNEMAKER. Jenner, 
Alberta. 


For Sale—120 Acres 
Three miles from good town, Nicolet County, 


Minn., $175 per acre. 
SCHROEDER LAND CO., Mankato, Minn. 








OR SALE OR EXCHANGE—435,000 stock 
including Men’s and Ladies’ Ready-to-Wear. 
Clean and fresh. Wanta good farm. Located in the 
best farming community of lowa. 45 miles from Des 
Moines. Good business. Have other interest must 
attend to, 310 Liberty St., Pella, lowa. 





ANTED-—By large eastern Colorado land firm, 
man of acquaintance, farmer preferred, who 
could during spare time interest buyers from your 
neighborhood in our good, cheap farms. Big oppor- 
tunity; write immediately for confidential propo- 
sition. Manager, 636 Symes Bldg., ,Denver. Colorado 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Year Book 


state fairs and shows. 


brood sows. (6) 


Get This! saya 





now. 
cure a copy. 
and mail with your remittance 
prive you of this much-needed Directory. 
expense to make it all that it should be. 


Advertisers Write to F. F. DeVore Publishing 

Co., 1214-16 Howard Street, Omaha, 
Nebraska, for advertising conditions and rates. I have only a 
restricted number of advertising pages to sell. 





DeVore’s Duroc Directory and 


I Say, this book represents the greatest single move toward the or- 
ganization Of Duroc affairs on a business basis ever attempted. Here’s 
the lineup of my directory: 


(1) A complete alphabetical list of all the Duroc breeders in America. (2) 
(3) Tabulated history of every famous Duroc family. 
selling, showing the how and why, on the basis of 1919-20 sales. 
Record and history of the great sires. (7) Leading features of 1919sale season in each 
state. (8) Special contributions by eminent Duroc authorities. (9) Fieldmen will tellofconditionsintheir | 
respective territories throughout the entire United States. (10) List of buyers at bred-sow salesin 1919-20. | 
A live mailing list! And many, many other features of equal im- | 
portance and significance. Don’t fail to keep up with the times. 


a magnificent compilation of Duroc facts, 
extremely valuable record of Duroc affairs, 
that should have been put together long ago. 
will run up to 10,000 copies at least. 
to 700 pages; size of page, 6x9 inches. 
backs with fine vellum cloth cover. 


! I intend to close the forms in a few weeks’ time. 
Get Yours Now! When this edition is exhausted, it will be impossible to pro- 
I tell you, this book is the big thing in Duroc history. Cut out that coupon 
, in order to be sure of receiving your copy. 
I’m backing it and will spare neither pains nor 


Prospectus Those desiring a 


prospectus of my NT ET Te eee. eee OPEN L a te ee 
Directory may procure this handsome pam- 
phlet by sending in a post card request. SNEED. Pos Sih cig A < wie o's gat. a, ei ook aay eee 
state | 
1214-16 Howard Street SST ee LEY PROT Ee rot Cee 
Omaha, Neb. . pF p...... eT Pere en | 


F. F. DeVore Publishing Co., 


List of winnings atall 1919 
(4) Analysis of successful 
(5) Record and history of the great 


If you want DeVore’s Directory, mail the cou- 
pon at once. This book is the “who’s who” of 
Duroc businessmen. It’s the show window 
of Duroc masterpieces. 
This directory 
There will be from 500 


F. F. DeVore Publishing Compan 
It will be bound in stiff — rig 


1214-16 Howard Street, Omaha, Neb. 
Friends: Please find enclosed $10.( 
(money order or check), for which enter m) 
name as a subscriber to “DeVore’s Duroc | 
Directory and Year Book for 1919.” It is un 
derstood that as soon as this edition is oft 


I 

| 
Order your copy | 
I 
| i 
| 
| the press you will forward me a copy by | 
| | 
| 
| 
I 
' 


Delay will de- 


parcel post. 
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DUROC JERSEYS. 
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URBANSIDE 


The Gross Roads of the Duroc Breed 


by Orion Great Sensation and 





A few choice fall boar 
Big Bone Giant. 

Also a few choice late summer yearlings by 
Sensation and Big Bone Giant. 

They are out of our top herd sows and give promise of some 
outstanding herd boars. 

Everything immuned. 


URBANSIDE FARM 


J. R. WALKER, Prop., Waterloo, lowa 


pigs 


Orion Great 











We Are Not Holding a Public Sale 


However, we have a dozen high classe, highly bred, big type 


Duroc Sows to Offer Privately 


They are not ordinary sows 
Golden Victor, our National prize winner, and a litter mate to the 87,000 top In the 
gale. We can sell you sows as good as money willbuy. Herdimmuned. Address 


MERLE T. ANDERSON, La Porte red lowa 


They are bred to Orion Great Sensation Jr., our 63,150 boar, and to 
Hanks & Bishop 








DUROC SOWS 


Have some good yearling sows that will farrow last of March; a few for April 
farrow and firstof May. Several gilts, one for April farrow and one first day 
of May. One is sired by a son of Pathfinder, one by Chief’s Orion King and 
King the Col. dam. These sows are bred to a good grandson of the mighty 
Pathfinder, one for May farrow bred to Chief’s Orion King. 


JOHN KREBS, RIVERSIDE, 


IOWA 








LEFEBURE DUROCS 


HENRY LEFEBURE SONS COMPANY, 


Uneeda High Orion at Head of Herd 


Spring boars for sale of the following blood lines: Uneeda High Orion, Grand Model's 
Equal, Pathfinder, Kern's Sensation, Great Sensation and Cherry King Orion. Get 
on our mailing list for monthly booklet, descriptive of the Lefebure Durocs 


Fairfax, lowa 








Offering a few fall boars by our great herd boar 


Pathfinder’s Victory 


Also gilts, bred to Pathfinder'’s Victory, and others sired by him and bred to High Top Orion, first 
prize senior boar pig at lowa State Fair 1919. We have a large herd. Wecull closely. We ship 
nothing but good breeding animals. Write us or visit our farm. 


J. M. BROCKWAY & CO., Letts, lowa. 














When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








Sunny View Stock Farm 


Offers a Limited Number of 


Duroc Jersey Fall and Spring Gilts at $100 Each 


They are the get of our 950 lb. big type, state fair prize winner, Protect the 
Cols., cad are bred for spring litters to our young $1,000 Orion King, the acm« 
of big type production. First check gets first choice. If you like your money 
better than the gilt when she arrives, fire her back, express prepaid, and wi 
will return draft. 


J. G. McQUILKIN, La Porte City, lowa 




















TOMMY ROBINSON’S BROOKDALE DUROCS 


PATHFINDER SUPERIOR 
BROOKDALE ORION SENSATION 
Two leading specimens of their reepective families; something to talk about. 
Four September boar pigs offered by the champion, GRAND MODEL’S 
EQUAL, and out of GRAND LADY 15th, first prize junior yearling at Des 


IOWA 








Moines 1918, a 700 pound sow. 
THOMAS ROBINSON, INDEPENDENCE, 


SUNNY HILL STOCK FARM 








Home of the champion Duroc boar 0’ BRIEN 
SENSATION. Herd composed of sov 
highest rank and best bloodlines in the world We 


Moneta, lowa 








are in the business to make the breed better. Woung stock for sale. 
REINFELD BROS., Obrien County, 
Alexandria, Neb. 
2spring boars by Joe Orion II, 3 by Jack 
a Orion King 2nd,1 by Jack Friend 7tt All 
| out of Orion Cherry King dams. 
Ses Write us about these boars. 
Will weigh up to 200 Ibs. 
senior yearling son of Great Wonder I Am. They are a well grown, g 
A. RASMUSSEN & SON, Garner, lowa 


Shipped on ‘approv al. Weare headquarters for Sept. fall boar pigs. 
of Hancock Wonder, a 700 Ib. 
turned lot. Mail orders 
given careful attention 


DUROCG JERSEY 


BRED SOWS AND GILTS 
Bred for Early and Late Litter 
and immuned with the double treatment. Herd WwW aw, “ny &S R l 3 
boars are a two-year-old Grand Model boar—a enat ons, emsen, owa | 


good, high backed yearling—sand a spring boar a 


by the grand champion Giant Wonder I Am. HA DLER D TT] R 0 C S 


PRICES $75.00 AND UP 


Are the get 


4 











Duroc Jersey Gilts 


Fifteen March gilts bred to farrow from 
March 15 to April 1. Sired by Great Won- 
der Jr., King Orion Cherry Ist, and Giant 
Wonder. Bred to Capt. Critic, Giant 
Wonder, by the 1,100 pound Giant Invinc 
ible. We have the goods. Guaranteed 
andimmune. Write for prices or comé 














I am also prepared to furnish a good founda- Herd Boars in Service: 
tion herd at a comparatively low price. Have 
been {n the business thirty years. Great Sensation §! Am 


Call or write 


Ritland Duroc Farms 


OFFERS 38 CHOICE FALL GILTS 


Redeemer’s Pathfinder 
Great Wonder Again 


I would be glad to hear from farmers or br« 
wanting sows bred to any of the above boars 


WwW. F. HADLER, Titonka. 


Herd Boar Prospects 


Sired by Pathfinder, 


Newton, lowa 











sows 





Orion Great Sensat 





ged ye et, da ee song — ed Defender Tratimaker. Might spare a few open & : 
Seathen Gea " = aenninen of Ean The Cot ia x2 by Uneeda High Orion. Write for prices. - 

Write today for full particulars. John A. Satterlee & Sons, Independence, iowa 
L. J. RITLAND, ROLAND, 1OWA 


OAK GROVE DUROCS 


Home of Great Orion Sensation Jr.,. 5 
eastern lowa. Also the home of Lucile Pa 
finder, the $3,250 sow. Great things are ex} 
from the above pair of Durocs. You will bear ‘! 

us later. Howard L. Cook, Manchester. ims 


Please mention this paper when writing. 





Duroc Jersey Boars and Sows 
Yearlings, fall or spring boars, bred or open sows. 
Orion Cherry ame. < Cc — or Sensation 


d lines 
L. L. DeYOUNG R. 4. D. 4, Sheldon, lowa 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


METHOD—To judge the price of 
product, we must know normal rela- 
ips. For the ten Marches from 1910 
19, corn averaged 88 cents. It is now 
or 178 per cent of the ten-year aver- 
Hogs averaged during these ten 
es $10.91. They are now $14.35, or 
- cent the ten-year average. In 
anner we work out other products 
week by week. In this way we can deter- 
mine which products are relatively high 
in price and which are relatively low. 
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CATTLE—Fat cattle fell 2 points, to 137 
-ent of the ten-year average. Can- 
and cutters gained 6 points, to 125 


per ¢ 


1 ent, while stockers and feeders 
I a up 4 points, to 128 per cent of 
t) en-year average. 

HOGS—Heavy hogs held steady around 
132 r cent. Light hogs gained 3 points, 
t per cent. Pigs held steady around 
141 r cent. 

SHEEP—Lambs fell 1 point, to 173 per 
cent. while wool lost 1 point, to 167 per 
cent 


GRA!N—Cash corn strengthened 4 points, 
to 178 per cent, while cash oats held 


steady around 171 per cent. Wheat 
gained 6 points, to 175 per cent of the 
ten-year average. 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Cash cotton 
gained 2 points, to 257 per cent. Butter 


gained 14 points, to 193 per cent of the 
ten-year average. 

PROV!SIONS—Lard lost 1 point, to 142 
per cent, while ribs also lost 1 point, to 
130 per cent. Ham held steady around 
161 per cent, while bacon fell 1 point, 

{3 per cent. 
sort RES—May 


corn strengthened 6 


points, to 153 per cent, while July corn 
also gained 6 points, to 132 per cent. 
May lard fell 1 point, to 141 per cent, 


while May ribs dropped 2 points, to 125 
































per cent. On the basis of lard futures, 
the price of hogs in May should be 
$15.67. On the basis of rib futures, the 
pr hogs in May should be $13.89. 
May cotton rose 8 points, to 230 per cent 
of ten-year average. 
’ 
The Week’s Markets 
CATTLE. 
= —==—=—=—== —————— 
ls 
ma 
= a | o 
S| lg 
Med. and heavy wt. beef wy = 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) 
Cc and prime 
Last week ... - 14.38 14.8014.10 
Week before ...... 14.25,15.13|14.13 
a 3.13/13.23)12.85 
before ..... 00/13.50/12.88 
ee eee 12.00/12.18/11.85 

Week before ...... 11.75/12.13|11.70 
Common— 

OMY Weise acawnus 10.75/10.75!10.63 

Week before eerie 10.38 10.50/10.33 

Lig! z beef steers 
100 s. down) 
Cr € nd prime— 

Last Week ....06..<. 14.13/14.58/13.93 

Week before ...... 14.00/14.55/13.88 
Medir and good 

| re 12.75/13.08/12.55 

Week. eee 12.75) 12.88)12.50 
Common 

Last week bere ce mee 10.00'10.50! 9.83 

Week before ........ 9.88}10.00) 9.43 

Butcher cattle— 

OO Te eee ee 10.00/10.55| 9.83 

Week before ...... 1.50/10.13] 9.60 

eet weet ........s;.. 9.50! 9.80! 9.00 
I Week before ....... 9.13] 9.50] 8.85 

Se, Oe eee | 8.63! 8.75] 8.00 

Veek before <eal 26 Ste Glo 

Canners and cutters— | 
DARE GOES 0 ios rare d, osaravn | 5.75! 5.88] 5.63 
Week before ......... 5.38] 5.63) 5.58 

Pes steers— 

Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up) | 

RO WE. hoe tc a <p asad 10.63/10.63!/11.08 

W ears 10.38)10.20/10.83 
Ms » (800-1,000 Ibs.) 

Last week ...... ; 10.38/10.33!10.75 

Week before ........ 9.88) 9.95/10.38 
Lig! t (800 Ibs. down) 

MMe WOME «icc cstaccsc 10,00/10,00110.45 

Week before ........ 9.50) 9.63)10.13 

Btockers— 

St Rais 

I We fk oo wee ce 9.13! 9.00! 9.30 
_Week before ........ 9.00! 8.75] 8.88 
C 2 nd he ifers— 

EL WORM sociccciws T.3 8.13] 8.43 
We k be ee ree oy 8.25) 8.25 
Ca good and choice 

ast week ....... 1.75/10.25!10.00 
Week before ....... 9.75}10.25 10.00 
< S mmon and 

7.7 XS 7.25 
7.75) 8.50) 7.25 
5814 13.88 
g 14 8'14.20 
1.38'15.05!14.68 
14.23 14.88!14.50 

















Light lights (130-150 lbs.) 


Last week 
Week 
Smooth heavy 


before 
packing 





sows (250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week ne 
Week before : 
Rough packing sows (200 
Ibs. up)— 
Last week ...... 
Week before 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
ME WRENS sccecccens 
Week before ......... 
Stock pigs— 
FF 4 eee 1 
Week before 
SHEEP. 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 


medium to prime— 


Last week 


Week before 


Lambs, 
Last week 


to prime— 
Last week 


culls and common 


Week before 
Yearling wethers, 


Week before 


Ewes, 
Last week 


Week before 


Breeding ewes, 


medium to choice- 


mouths to yearlings— 


Last week 


Week before 
Feeder lambs, medium 


choice— 
Last week 


Week before 


‘aston des 15.00 
medium 


re 
| = 
te £ 
d/ &/ 3 
@| 8/3 
& = oe 
R-Se RE 
14.30 14.88 15.00 
3.63/ 14.68} 
13.13 13.05'12.63 
13.48, 13.25,12.88 
12.75|12.32/12.13 
13 12.65/12.38 
18.88 
13.88 
2.50 113.80 
12.00 13.88 
18.25}18.58]17.75 
18.18! 18.63/17.88 
5.25/15.50/14.23 
15.50/14.13 
15.75'16.50/16.13 
15.75/16.50 16.25 


to 








NOTE—Unless 


classes of live 











GRAIN. 
be 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week .. 1.60 
Week before 1.58 
Corn, No. 3Y 
Last week ... {1.5445 
Week before 1.56 
Corn. No. 4¥ 
Last week ..../1.51%4/1 
Week before 1 24/1. 
Oats 
Last week ... 88 
Week before 91% 
Barley 
Last week 1.51 1 
Week before 146 /|1. 
Rye— 
Last week 1.74 |1 
Week before 1.6614 /1 
Wheat, No. 2 
red 
Last week 2.421 
Week before 2.41 
HAY 
Clover, No. 1— 
Last week ... 
Week before .... 
Mixed Clover, No. 1 
Last week ..... 
Week before 


Timothy, No. 1 
Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, 
Last week 
Week 

Alfalfa, No. 
Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, 
Last week 


Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 

Last week 

Week before 


Oat straw— 
Last week 
Week before 


stock 


otherwise 


are 


Choice— 


before aie 
eS 


Standard— 





—— ——————— 


Bran— 
Last 
Week 

Shorts— 
Last 
Week 

Hominy 
Last 
Week 

Oil meal 
Last 
Week 

Cottonseed (41 

per cent)—! 
Last week.. 
Week before 

Tankage 
Last 
Week 

Gluten— 

Last week. 
wv eek be fore 


week.. 
before 


feed— 
week.. 
before 
(op) 


week.. 


week. .|5: 
before ! 


week. ./7 
before 7 


before! 


~~ *Quotations at Des 


all other points, 


Ce 


ar 


}Kansas City 





} 


-116.33 
-/16.00 


uoted 


16.3 
16.38 


stated, 


ata 





g 


. 
n av- 
erage of prices from common to choice 


> 
3) a 
i n 2 
| 3 ~ 
~ z. 
& S = 
2: Mz Zz 
1.5446/1.75 
1.513411.69 
1.5 
1 
l 
46 1.46 
42 1.45 
87 a0 1.04 
&7 0 1.031% 
$1 1.40 
38 1.3 
65 1.681 1.88% 
61 1.55 1.783% 
2.47 
2.46 
oi 7 S 
a 3 =f 
~ ‘vw 
28.50 
28.50 
30.75 
30.75 
31.50 35.50 


31.50'35.00 











29.50/34.00! 
29.50 33.00 
25.00'30.25 
25.00 28.00 
. .116.50/22.50 
.116.50' 20.25 
12.00 
12.00 
ae 
¢|3|& 
S a g 
Ej, #2ls 
1 ete 
46.25 48.00! 48.00 
$3.25 47.00) 47.00 
91.5053.00) 49.00 
419.25,53.00| 48.00 
7.00 66.00 
55.00) 66.00 
75.7 78.50 
76.00 78.50 
75.00 
77.50 
115.00 
115.00 
2.0. 
12.00 
= Moines in | ton lots; 


lots 
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- 2t lia 
& es Qa | 2 = 
British sterling ex- 
change— | 
oe. 1$4.867 |$3.75 |77 
Week before seafccccceal S:OGREER 
French franc— 
PS. eee .193 | .076 {39.4 
Week before ...... 0706/36.8 
German mark— | 
Last week ...... 2382 0146) 4.8 
Week before wale 0103) 4.3 
LIBERTY BONDS. 
» | g 
3 E 
a | A 
U. S. Liberty 44's, second— | ! 
2 aaa ieee 00/$89.88 
Week before ...... ‘ 89.80 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, third- 
SS eee ae 100.00) 93.12 
Week before wilksilatigth tod Reade aha a 92.40 
U. S. Liberty 4's, ‘fourth— 
Last week .. 90.12 
Week before 90.08 
U. S. Victory 45 
Be IIIS, voici i heithan ie 97.3 
Week before 97.40 








Maturity of Liberty Bonds—Second 4's 
mature Nov. 15, 1942, but are callable 
Nov. 15, 1927; third 4%’s mature Sept. 15, 
1928; fourth 4%4’s mature June 15, 1947, 
but are callable June 15, 1932; Victory 
4%’'s mature May 20, 1923, but are call- 
able June 15, 1922. 


MISCELLANEOUS WHOLESALE SEED 
PRICES. 
Chicago—Choice timothy, 
week before $13; prime clover, last week 
$55, week before $56.75; hog millet, $3.13. 
Kansas City—Timothy, last week $11.50, 
week before $11.50; alfalfa, last week $31, 
week before $31; blue grass, last week $2 
week before $26; millet $2.75 per cwt.; 

Sudan grass, $10 per cwt 


MISCELLANEOUS CHfCAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES. 


last week $12, 


S 


or 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
68loc, week before 63%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 28%4c, week before 26c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 42%c, week before 
444%c; fowls, last week 40c, week before 
35%c; prime white ducks, last week 38c, 
week before 35c; geese, last week 22c, 
week before 26%c 





The Chicago Markets 


Chicago, March 15, 1920.—Rates of in- 
terest remain extremely high, Chicag 
banks making loans at 6 to 7 per cent, 
and 6 per cent is the prevailing rate for 
farm mortgages The grain markets are 


showing fair activity, the report made by 


the Department of Agriculture on grain 
reserves being one of the latest factors 
in making prices. The report stated that 
on the first day of March farms in the 
United States held 1,092,095,000 bushels of 
corn, 165,539,000 bushels of wheat, 422,- 
815,000 bushels of oats and 38,019,000 
bushels of barley, comparing with 855,- 


269,000 bushels of corn, 128,703,000 bushels 





of wheat, 590,251,000 bushels of oats and 
81,746,000 bushels of barley a year ago; 
and with 1,253,290,000 bushels of corn, 
107,745,000 bushels of wheat, 599,208,000 
bushels of oats and 44,419,000 bushels of 
barley two years ago. Illinois and Iowa 
have 119,582,000 bushels of oats on farms, 


or 67,830,000 bushels less than a year ago. 
Minnesota and the Dakotas have 67,643,000 


bushels of oats on farms, or 52,469,000 
bushels under last year’s. The three 
northwestern states have only 13,657,000 
bushels of barley, or nearly 30,000,000 
bushels under last year’s Wheat stocks 
on farms in the seven largest winter 


wheat growing states were 87,612,000 bush- 
els, or 54,091,000 bushels in excess of last 
year. Spring wheat in the three north- 
western states aggregated 27,508,000 bush- 


els, or 23,541,000 bushels short of a year 
ago. Corn reserves on farms in leading 
states, as given by the government re- 


port for the last three years, follow, the 
last three ciphers being omitted: 











1920. 19. 1918. 

GE aceciecouws 61,864 31,584 61,541 
DRGRROM: ccccosvcacaa CQitee 56,100 82,646 
EE tecccwenes -114,380 123,966 192,280 
Nebraska ......... 3,674 34,464 139,709 
a ery 166, 400 123,480 151,955 
Missouri .......... 45,069 36,142 101,430 
Minnesota ........ 33,040 34,472 20,196 
South Dakota ..... 27,360 37,944 30,016 
ORR. secdonaneen 19,421 6,964 33,328 

Totals .........-607,993 491,116 813,105 

Corn advanced sharply on the appear- 


ance of the report on farm reserves, and 
the announcement that the Grain Corpo- 
ration can sell flour and wheat for ex- 
port to Europe without authority from 
congress was a factor in the wheat mar- 
ket. The visible wheat supply in the 
United States is down to 50,168,000 bush- 


els, comparing with 115,529,000 bushels a 
year ago, while that of oats is 10,436,000 
bushels, comparing with 27,453,000 bush- 
els last year. Only 3,037,000 bushels of 
barley are includee in the visible supply, 
comparing with 10,553,000 iad a year 








951 








ago; while the rye supply is up to 19,- 
596,000 bushels, comparing with 16,678,900 
bushels last year. Only 5,143,000 bushels 
of corn are in sight. Recent cash sales 
were made of No. 2 hard wheat at $2.53 
a bushel, and sales were made of March 
corn at $1.54%, comparing with $1.44 a 
year ago; May oats at 84% cents, com- 
paring with 62 cents a year ago; May rye 
at $1.75%, comparing with $1.51 a year 
ago, and May barley at $1.54%, compar- 
ing with 90% cents a year ago. 

Cattle are in much smaller demand than 
in past years at this season, and sur- 
prisingly few suffice to meet the require- 
ments of local buyers and shippers, while 
the packers show a strong partiality for 
the cheaper and medium priced steers and 
fat butchering cows and heifers. On the 
opening day last week prices advanced 
sharply for the general run of light-weight 
cattle of a desirable kind, leaving choice 
heavy practically unchanged, with 
no prime lots on sale. Only about 13,500 
cattle were marketed on Monday, and al- 
tho only 15,000 came in on Tuesday, part 
of the offerings sold as much as 25 cents 
lower, the best steers being taken on 
Boston account at $15.75. The latter half 
of the week saw marked declines in cat- 
tle prices, some sales showing reductions 
of 50 to cents from Monday's highest* 
time. The greater part of the beef steers 
marketed during the week sold for $11.59 
to $14.50, the better class of heavy long- 


steers 





io 


fed cattle going at $15 to $15.75, and only 
one lot selling over $15.50. Weighty 
steers classed as good sold at $13.75 and 
upward, while medium’ grade _ steers 
brought $12.25 and over, with common 
steers going at $10 and upward, while 
scattering sales were made all the way 
down to $8.75 to $9.50 for little canning 
steers Common to prime yearling steers 
sold for $10 to $15.25, with a sale of ten 
head averaging 982 pounds at the top 
price, but only a few sold higher than 
$14.50 Fat butchering lots of cows and 
heifers had a very good demand at al- 
ternately higher and lower prices, but 
the best class sold well all the time. 
Sales were made at a range of $7 to $13, 
but only a few went as high as $12.50 
Canner cows sold for $4.25 to $5.25; cut- 
ters at $5.50 to $6.75, and bulls at $6 to 
$11 Calves were plentiful and in active 
demand, light vealers going at $15.50 to 


at $7 


good trade 


to $11 mostly 
in stockers 


$17, and heavy calves 
There was a fairly 





and feeders at $7 to $11.85 for common 
stock steers to choice feeders, with a few 
lots of heavy feeders requiring a short 
finish taken at $12 to $13.25. Stocker and 
feeder prices were largely 25 cents higher 
for the week. 

- Hogs have been slower to show weak- 
ness in prices of late than earlier in the 
year, with a large eastern shipping de- 
mand most of the time, while the aggre- 
gate receipts in the Chicago and other 
western and eastern packing points for 
the year show a big decline from the cor- 
responding period last year. More heavy 
hogs are showing up in the market as 
the season advances, recent receipts av- 
eraging 230 pounds, or the same as a 
year ago. Demand centers largely on 
good hogs which average from 170 to 206 
pounds, altho there is also a very good 
call for lots weighing from 210 to 225 
pounds Many consignments are arriving 
which average from 250 to 300 pounds, 


and they have to be sold at a large dis- 
count from prices paid readily for lighter 
weights. Eastern shippers want the light- 
er hogs very largely, and the best light 
hogs have been selling as much as 95 
cents higher than the best heavy butcher 
lots. The greater part of the hogs mar- 


keted sell at an extreme range of $1.25. 
There is a very large consumption of 
fresh meats, calling for great numbers of 
light hogs and pigs. A late sharp rise in 
prices landed hogs at $13.40 to $16, the 
best light hogs showing the greatest rise. 
At the close of the previous week the 
best hogs brought $15.55 Pigs sold at 
$12.25 to $15.25 Hogs sold a year ago at 
$18 to $19.5 two years ago at $16 to 
$17.90; three years ago at $13.75 to $14.85; 
four years ago at $9.20 to $9.90, and five 
years ago at $6.30 to $6.90. 


Most of the receipts in the sheep house 





are lambs, Colorados greatly predominat- 
ing, and many lambs grade unsatisfac- 
torily, causing their sale at a liberal dis- 


count from prices paid readily for prime 
finished flocks. A few good-sized con- 
signments of yearlings from Colorado are 
arriving, and there are occasionally some 
wethers on the market, with small bunch- 
es of ewes. Prices rule high for every- 
thing desirable, altho recent declines have 
taken place, very largely owing to the fact 
that the big packers are bringing in a big 
share of the lambs consigned direct from 
the Denver market to their Chicago 
plants. Late sales were made of cull to 
prime lambs at a range of $14.50 to $20 
per 100 pounds, while feeder lambs were 
scarce and salable at $16 to $18, with 
shearing lambs quotable at $18 to $18.50. 
Yearling breeding ewes were wanted at 
$12.50 to $14.50, with few offered. A few 
sales were made of wethers at $12.25 te 
$15.50, while ewes sold at $6 to $14.50, and 


bucks at $8 to $10.50 Yearling were 
wanted at $16 to $17.50, but very few were 
on sale. Shorn flocks are selling from 
$2.25 to $3 lower than wooled flocks. 

Ww. 





“WALLACES’ FARMER 
































COME TO UPPER MILL FARM 
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iLCoronet’s Star by Villager’s Coronet, dam by Vilager 





60—LOTS—60 


10 BULLS 
A Villager Herd Bull Opportunity 


A Shorthorn offering of rare 
merit goes in this sale, pre- 
senting another opportunity 
to’ obtain the best in Villager 
bred Shorthorns. 


Included are six head by 
Imp. Villager, the last of the 
young bulls and heifers by 
this great sire, whose blood 
has been so potent for breed 
improvement. 





UPPER MILL FARM, 








HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Villager 


Shorthorns 
Annual Sale Wednesday, Mar. 24, Wapello, la. 


Baw 



















(No better cattle than the Shorthorns— 
No better Shorthorns than the Villagers) 


VILLAGE EXCELLENCE 


Write for illustrated catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and arrange to spend the day at Upper Mill Farm. 
Auctioneers—Carey M. Jones, N. G. Kraschel, “Scotty” Milne and Jno. Halsey. H. M. Yoder, Wallaces’ Farmer Rep. 


60—LOTS—60 


50 FEMALES 
A Strong Villager Bred Offering 
The female offering is largely 
a heifer offering and includes 
four daughters of Villager, 
three of them prominent 
prize winners. 

The others are sired by or 
bred to outstanding sons of 
Villager, including the grand 
champion Villager’s Coronet 
and Villager’s Excellence, 
the two great sons of Villager 
selected to take his place. 





WAPELLO, IOWA 

























































FROM THE HERDS OF 


SHORTHORNS 

















At Fort 
Dodge 





Thursday 




















The offering of Scotch and Scotch Topped Short- 
horns will be made up of 10 Bulls, 13 Cows (10 


with calves at foot), 12 Open Heifers 


c 

The bulls are of the type that is in demand today, 
being big, rugged fellows, that will increase the 
scale, early maturing and thick fleshing qualities 
of whatever cows they are crossed with. 

The females are choice. Ten of them will sell 
with calves at side. The farmer who will buy 
one of these splendid cows with calf at foot and 
rebred, is sure to profit from the investment. 


Cattle have been federal tested 
with GO day retest. 


and will be sold 


Jas. Jensen, Auctioneer. 





NOTICE—Entertainment for out-of-town 
guests will be provided at the Crawford 
or Duncombe Hotels. Free autos to the 
team will be furnished from there CATALOG 


Address 


when writing 
for the 




















Mention Wallaces’ Farmev 


T. K. Peterson or Nels Danelson, Badger, lowa 





fom 























Friday, April 2 





Shenandoah, |a., 





In Sale Pavilion 












40 Lots—Scotch and Scotch Topped 


Herd sire:—Choice Baron 551677, sired by White 
Goods out of Beauty May 10th, 156801, bred by Owen 


Bros. 


The females include the Scotch cows Marchioness 
Sist, a thick roan heifer sired by Missie Marquis a 
champion of Canada.* Frosty Queen 507986 sired by 
Scottish Lad and of the Beauty;family. Lady Snowball 
of the Specy tribe. 

The foundation of the Scotch Topped cows are 
Maggie and Phyllis, which were bred by Geo. Warner 
and considered by him as very choice cows. They and 
their increase have been mated to Scotch bulls. 


Eight cows will sell with calves at foot.—Ten bull 


of serviceable age. 


These cattle sell in nice condition, but not over fat 
A useful lot. Apply for catalog. 


FRANK A. COYKENDALL, 


H. S. Duncan, Auct. 


Shenandoah, lowa 


J. J. Newlin, rep. Wallaces’ Farmer: 
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